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PREFACE 


The following pages have been prepared for use as a text book 
in connection with the course of study in ‘The Raw Materials of 
the Wool Industries” at the Philadelphia Textile School. Numer- 
ous books on general textiles and on woolen and worsted spinning 
touch lightly on the raw materials of these important branches of 
the textile industry in a general way, but in none of them has the 
subject been covered in the detailed manner which its importance 
deserves, hence an effort is here made to follow the various raw 
materials of the woolen and worsted industry from their origin 
to the point where actual machine processing begins. 


Considerable information was obtained from the Report of the 
Tariff Board on Schedule “K” in 1912; Matthews’ “Textile 
Fibers”; Wright’s ““Wool-growing and the Tariff’; and various 
United States government reports and pamphlets by the Animal 
Husbandry Division. The statistics contained in the Appendix 
are mostly from the Bulletins of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, 


A large number of excellent photographs, generously furnished 
for illustration by Hon. John Bright, Canadian Live Stock Com- 
missioner, are highly appreciated. The sheep and goat pamphlets 
issued by his department, cover their subject in a thorough 
manner. | 


Information of great value, including the various classified 
lists of sheep, was generously furnished by Mr. W. T. Ritch, the 
well-known Australian wool expert. Several passages were taken 
frdm the report to the Canadian Government in 1911 by Messrs. 
W. A. Dryden and W. T. Ritch on “The Sheep Industry in 
Canada, Great Britain and United States.” Mr. F. M. Jennings, 
at present with the Canadian Live Stock Branch and for many 
years Instructor in The Wool Grading and Sorting Course of 
the Philadelphia Textile School, furnished considerable valuable 
information. 
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A large portion of the introduction is from a lecture delivered 
before the Franklin Institute by Mr. Theodore C. Search, former 
President of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial 
Art. | 

The descriptions of various breeds of sheep were improved by 
reference to Dr. Carl W. Gay’s recent book, “The Principles and 
Practice of Judging Live Stock.” Several passages are quoted 
from Dr. Gay’s book, and acknowledgment of the privileges 
extended by the author and publisher is a pleasant duty. 


Thanks are also extended to the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the United States Department of Agriculture; the Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia; and numerous individual sheep breeders, 
firms, and sheep breeders’ associations, who generously furnished 
photographs. To Mr. Richard S, Cox, thanks are extended for 
the drawings which are reproduced. 


The. manuscript has been carefully edited by Mr. Newer W. | 
France, Director of the Philadelphia Textile School, and thanks 
are extended for his co-operation and suggestions in its prepara- 
tion. 


In conclusion, it is hoped that the book may prove useful to 
laymen seeking knowledge of the raw materials of the woolen and » 
worsted industries, and that it may also be of value as a reference 
book in educational institutions conducting textile, agricultural, 
commercial, industrial, and domestic art courses. | 


Pumapepura, January, 1917. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

Essentially, the second edition of Mr. Hart’s highly esteemed. 
work on “Wool” is a reprint. However, it has appeared advis- 
able to make a rearrangement of certain chapters, more nearly 
to approximate actual sequence of thought and practice. It has 
also seemed fitting that certain paragraphs should be expanded, 
the better to present phases of the subject for the consideration 
of the layman, thus continuing to strive toward the original 
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goal—the making of a book of practical value. Insofar as it 
has been advisable and possible, tables in the appendix have been 
revised or replaced by others more up-to-date or more compre- 
hensive. Grateful acknowledgment is made for the use of two 
illustrations from Dr. F. H. Bowman’s work on “The Structure 
of the Wool Fiber,” as well as to all those who have so freely 
assisted in the furnishing of the material that has made the 
revision possible. |. eink A Gd ly 


September, 1924. 
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The Raw Materials of the W oolen and Worsted Industries 


CHAPTER I ’ 


INTRODUCTION.—STRUCTURE, PROPERTIES AND 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WOOL 

1. Introduction.—With the exception of the tropics, the world 
has always been wholly or partly dependent on wool for its cloth- 
ing. Wool is the thick, wavy covering of the sheep. The sheep 
has always been one of the most valuable animals to mankind, 
furnishing both food and clothing. Breeding was originally 
directed to improve the fineness and weight of the fleece. Merinos 
were used for this purpose, but such types develop small carcasses 
and meat of poor quality. Demand for mutton, and the lack of 
profit in raising sheep only for their wool, has caused the cross- 
breeding of many types to suit environment and fancy, but with 
the object in view of founding the best type to give the greatest 
financial return to the sheep grower, These efforts: have been suc- 
cessful, and the bulk of the sheep now bred, especially in the 
United States, are good mutton sheep first, with the quality of 
the wool produced a second consideration. With the high prices 
of wool since August, 1914, caused by the European War, breed- 
ing to improve the wool has received a great stimulus, especially 
in this country. . trae 

Aside from its other valuable properties, which will be con- 
sidered directly, the chief value of wool lies in its ability to be 
spun into yarn. Other animals produce valuable textile fibers, 
a few of which are the goat, alpaca and camel, but for general 
purposes the fiber is not nearly so useful to mankind as the wool 
of the sheep. The character of fiber produced in most cases is not 
adapted to the many uses of wool, and furthermore, the number 
of animals producing such fibers is inadequate for the world’s 
demands, and in many instances, only a small portion of the 
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world is adapted to the successful raising of these animals. It 
must be remembered that sheep are found, and in all civilized 
countries cultivated, in practically every inhabitable portion of 
the world. Nearly all animals have a coat of hair covering their 
bodies, and the dressed pelts with the hair or fur attached are of 
| great value and use in the form of coats, muffs, neckpieces, gloves, 
robes, trimmings, etc., but these same fibers are of small value 
as a raw material for textiles, as they do not possess spinning 
properties. _ 

It is a curious fact that the history of sheep is closely linked 
with that of man and the evolution of the one is involved in as 
deep and impenetrable mystery as the other. Whether the 
domestic sheep that roams our hills today has descended from 
the wild goat, or whether it is simply ‘‘sui generis,” is a question 
which probably will never be decided. Naturalists are far from 
certain on the question, although for want of a determined theory, 
they have agreed that the Ovis Ammon, or Moufflon of Southern | 
Europe and Northern Africa, were the progenitors of the Ovis 
Aries, or domestic sheep. This statement is the one generally 
accepted. It is a significant fact, however, that while all the 
varieties of domestic sheep known today present striking resem- 
blances to each other, yet they have few if any characteristics in 
common with the Ovis Ammon or Argali of Asia and America, 
or Ovis Musmon or Moufflon of Southern Europe and Northern 
Africa, 3 prey 

As the wool of the Merino sheep has become an important 
‘element in the fabrics of the civilized world, it may be interest-— 
ing and instructive to trace the history of these animals. While — 
it is true that they are native of Spain, yet it is an historical fact 
that they were greatly improved by crossing with Italian sheep 
which were brought into Spain during the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius by an Italian named Columella. He removed from 
Tarentin in Italy to the southern part of Spain, bringing with 
him the first flock of these Italian sheep. 

When Rome was in her glory, Pliny states that the sheep of 
Apulia, on the Bay of Naples, produced the best wool in the 
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world, while the wool of the:Grecian sheep was second best, and 
that of the Milesians, an Asiatic race, was inferior to either of 
the others. etate! , 

The Apulian or, as it was afterward called, the Tarentine 
sheep, produced a wool unequaled in its day. From birth, the 
sheep were given the most extravagant and finical care. To 
produce an exquisitely beautiful and wavy gloss to the wool, 
their bodies were protected by skins or other coverings. In order 
to examine the condition of the animal, it was frequently uncov- 
ered, the fleece drawn out, parted, and combed, to prevent mat- 
ting, while it was frequently moistened with the finest oil and 
even with wine, and washed three or four times a year. The 
ereatest care was bestowed on the sheep houses, constant washing 
and fumigation being considered imperative. When two years 
_ old, lambs were killed, it being thought that the fleece was then 
in its finest condition. This shows what extraordinary and pains- 
taking care was taken to produce clothing for the wealthy and 
refined Roman. With the advent of cotton and silk, however, 
better adapted as they were for clothing in sunny Italy, we find 
the Italians gradually neglecting their sheep, until finally they 
become more valuable for food than for wool. 

It was from this carefully nurtured Apulian sheep that Colu- 
mella selected the animals that he carried to Spain, subsequently 
crossing them with the native Spanish sheep, thus establishing 
a new variety, known today as Spanish Merinos. 


2. Early Sheep Husbandry in Spain.—In A. D. 711, the 
Saracens established themselves in Spain. They were a prosper- 
ous people, living in barbaric splendor and reveling in luxuries 
unknown to the greater part of Europe. Among the industries 
which their extravagant living fostered was woolen manufac- 
turing, which increased to such an extent that in the thirteenth 
century there were in the small town of Seville no fewer than 
sixteen thousand looms. A century later we find the woolen 
industry fully established in the northeastern part of Spain; and 
the fine cloths of Barcelona and Tortosa in Spain and of Per- 
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pignon in Franée were renowned all over Europe for their excel- 
lence. In process of time, the Saracens were driven from their 
Spanish strongholds, and with them vanished the industries they 
had go liberally supported. It is said that Ferdinand V banished 
one hundred thousand artisans because they were Moors, and 
Philip II drove out three-quarters of a million, the majority of 
them being weavers and their families. The busy hum of 
- Seville’s sixteen thousand looms was forever silenced. Many 
times since Spain has endeavored to revive the woolen industry, 
but without success. Its glory departed with the enterprising 
if voluptuous Saracens. 

Naturally the sheep husbandry Safiered with the woolen indus- 
try, but not sufficiently to prevent the Spanish wool from being 
still the most valuable fine wool then known. Notwithstanding 
the mutations of fortune, they illustrated then as today the 
omnipotence of blood. 

The Spanish sheep were of two kinds, stationary and migra- 
tory, or Estantes and Transhumantes. The stationary were of 
two breeds, one bearing a coarse wool about eight inches long, 
and the other a fine, short wool. There were also mixed and 
- intermediate breeds. ‘The habitat of the short-wooled sheep 
seems to have been in Estramadura and Andalusia, in the south 
of Spain. The term migratory, or Transhumantes, as applied to 
sheep, arose from the fact that the Spanish shepherds, desiring 
to produce the finest staples, drove their sheep from southern to 
northern pastures in the spring, returning them in the fall. The 
distance traveled was at least four hundred miles, and as the num- 
ber of sheep was about ten million, it may be safely presumed 
that. forty to fifty thousand men were employed in this semi- 
annual migration. In the middle of the fourteenth century, laws 
_ were enacted governing the migration, and a tribunal consisting 
of the chief proprietors of the flocks was established. Certain 
rights and privileges were granted, among them being the right 
to graze on all open and common land that lay in the way, and 
also the privilege of a path ninety yards wide through all enclosed 
and cultivated lands between Estramadura and Leon in the north 
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of Spain, or Soria in the northern central part. During a migra- 
tion, all persons were prohibited from traveling this road. This 
law remained in full force until 1836, when the proprietors of 
flocks were forced to keep to the ordinary road. Each herd con- 
sisted of about ten thousand sheep, divided into sections of one 
thousand each. Each section had an overseer, and each herd a 
captain. The migration began in April, and the return was 
made late in September, from five to six weeks being required 
to. accomplish the tedious journey. The Leonese sheep, having 
passed the winter at Estramadura, crossed the Tagus River at 
Almarez. Shortly after this passage, the shearing took. place, — 
delaying the journey only about a day. | 

Their. method ‘of shearing is interesting. The building in 
which it was done consisted of but two rooms, one of which was 
the sweating room, and the other the shearing room. In the © 
sweating room were placed one thousand sheep, while one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred shearers awaited them in the adjoin- 
ing room: By crowding the room with such large numbers, the 
sheep were thrown into a profuse perspiration, causing the yolk 
in the wool to run freely and making the wool easy to cut. The 
shearing finished, the journey was resumed. | 
_ As the object of the migration was to increase the fineness of 
the wool by maintaining constantly good pasturage and equable 
temperature, it is interesting to note that authorities differ as to 
the value of the migration. Some claim that the stationary 
flocks in Spain and elsewhere produced equally good wool with 
the Merinos. However, it is certain that the Spanish Merino 
stands alone in the stability of its traits and breeding. No other 
breed of sheep has left so deep an imprint, and its introduction 
in other countries forms a most interesting and curious narrative. 


3. Influence of Spanish Merinos.—In 1723 the Swedish Gov- 
ernment imported a flock of Merino sheep. The sheep raisers 
viewed their advent with suspicion, and it was not until premiums 
for the best sheep and wool were offered by the government, that 
the absurd jealousy of the shepherds received a final death-blow. 
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Soon the flocks increased, and along with them came the manu- 
facture of fine cloth. | é 

France, in the seventeenth century, endeavored to introduce 
the pure breed of Merino. No less a personage than Colbert, the 
shrewd and far-seeing advisor of Louis XIV, brought several 
Merinos to France at his own expense. So great was the oppo- 
sition, however, that he reluctantly abandoned the enterprise. 
In 1786 the French Government imported 376 ewes and lambs, 
placing them at Rambouillet, near Paris. The enterprise was an 
entire success, and the sheep thus introduced have exercised a 
commanding influence on the character of French wool. As 
France is separated from Spain by the Pyrenees, it is not at all. 
surprising to find in southern France large numbers of cross- 
breed Merinos, and this influence has extended even to the cen- 
tral provinces. 

Norway, about the Pate of the ped trates century, succeeded 
in introducing the Merino, much to the improvement of her | 
flocks. About 1780, Denmark introduced a.few Merino sheep, 
but mismanagement made their culture a failure. Some seven- 
teen years later, however, the government brought in 300 Merinos, 
and so successful has been their culture, that the Danes now 
regularly export the finest quality of wool. 

In 1765, the Elector of Saxony imported 300 sheep, and placed 
them on his own farm near Dresden. These were subsequently 
crossed with the Saxon sheep, much to the improvement of the 
Merino. Still the purity of the Merino was not obliterated, and 
although they became perfectly naturalized, the fleece of the Saxon 
sheep exceeded the Merino in fineness, so that the very word 
Saxony is instantly associated with the thought of ate tae at 
quality in wool and woolen materials. | 

In 1756 the Silesian sheep were introduced into Magdeburg, 
Prussia, and in 1768 the Saxony Merino, and 1778 pure Spanish 
Merino by M. Fink. The Prussian Government, after watching 
the experiment for a number of years, finally, in 1768, imported 
300 sheep from Spain, and distributed them among the farmers, 
but indifference and ignorance killed them. M. Fink’s enterprise, 
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Fic. 2.—Australian Merino Ewes in Saltbush, New South Wales. 
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however, was successful, and soon the government employed him 
to buy 1000 of the choicest Merinos and establish the breed. 


The Silesian sheep history is almost identical with that of 
Saxony. A native breed existed there which Count Von Magno 
improved by the introduction of the Merino, until he produced 
wool which today fairly rivals the Merino of Saxony in fineness. 


The Empress Maria Theresa introduced the Merino into Hun- 
gary in 1775, and with such success that today the Hungarian 
wool is a rival to the Spanish Merino. 


Hanover followed in the Merino improvement, and in every 
part of Germany the Spanish Merino has improved the fleece. 
In 1789 the Spanish Merinos were taken to Belgium and Holland. 


In -1791 England imported a'number of Spanish sheep, and 
the character of the wool seemed unchanged by the transfer. 
Merino sheep soon sold at enormous prices. In 1811 there was 
formed the Merino Society, with fifty-four vice-presidents. Pre- 
miums were offered, and, as it afterward proved, this very action 
sounded the death-knell of the Merino sheep in England. - Not 
only were premiums offered for the pure Merino, but for the 
crossbreeds, and it was found that under the system of artificial 
breeding there carried on, in order to bring sheep early and 
profitably into the market, something more was needed than a 
wool producer. The Merino is undeniably great as a fleece pro- 
ducer, but it matures late and fattens slowly. It was proven that 
mutton sheep more than divided the honors with the fleece pro- 
ducer, and that the combination of carcass and wool which pro- 
duces the greatest financial return was the best for a country 
like England. 


The most remarkable event in the history of Merino sheep 
was its introduction in 1810 into Australia. For twelve years 
the colonists were at work improving the native breed, and had 
accomplished wonders. Finally they decided to try the influence 
of the Merino, and the cross was greatly to their advantage. In 
three years, the number of sheep almost doubled, and in twenty- 
eight years had increased almost an hundredfold. The sheep 
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itself improved, the climate and soil both favoring it; and soon 
the wool became famous throughout the world. 

In 1802, Dr. David Humphreys, of Derby, Connecticut, 
returned from Madrid, where he had been acting as American 
ambassador since 1789. He brought with him a flock of Merino 
sheep. Prior to Humphreys’ importation, a few of these sheep 
were imported; but only one animal became identified with our 
flocks, the remainder having been killed for food. 

In 1809 and 1910, 4000 Merino sheep were imported into this 
country. Sheep were introduced at Jamestown, Va., from Eng- 
land in 1609, and in 1633 they were first brought to Boston; 
but these were the ordinary English breed, being a coarse variety 
of the Leicester. . | 

South America and South Africa have both successfully intro- 
duced the Merino, and produce large quantities of Merino wools. 

The Merino sheep has left its imprint upon nearly all the 
European countries, North and South America, Australia and 
South Africa. In Asia, it has made but little progress, for here 
the prevailing variety is quite a different animal. The fat rump 3 
and broad-tailed sheep abound, more especially the latter, and | 
there is every reason to suppose that little change in the animal 
has taken place for centuries. Syria was the central point around | 
which congregated the early flockmasters, and here the fat-tailed 
sheep are found in abundance. They are so termed from a great 
accumulation of fat in the tail, the weight of this appendage 
alone being about one-third the weight of the whole sheep. In 
some of the sheep the fat covers the haunches; others have two 
large lobes of fat at the side of the tail. For the most part the 
wools from them are coarse, and form a very considerable por- 
tion of what is called carpet wool. Usually these carpet wools 
are more or less a product of mountain districts or desert regions, 
and go hand in hand with an inferior civilization. They are the 
class of wools raised by the nomads of ‘Asia, by the fellahs of 
Egypt, and by the northern Russians. The sheep are all sus- © 
ceptible of improvement to a great degree, as is shown in the 

Natal and Cape wools of South Africa. 
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4. Ancient Breeds and Original Types of Sheep.—It is an 
impossibility to give an absolutely correct list of the original 
breeds of sheep. Many varieties of wool sheep especially were 
migratory and became crossed in the course of time, while small 
bands of other migratory sheep became located in fresh sur- 
roundings, rapidly changed, and finally’developed new types and _ 
different characteristics. In the early stages of civilization sheep 
were taken from one country to another by nomads and 
exchanged for other commodities. Different climatic conditions 
and changed circumstances again produced fresh types. No 
animal in existence has the power to adapt itself to local condi- 
tions like the sheep, and no animal is so readily influenced by 
environment, Under these circumstances it is impossible to get 
right back to the original breeds, and the very best authorities 
can only give us a vague idea of the different breeds of sheep 
existing when they were first partially domesticated by primi- 
tive civilization. 

Archer, who made an exhaustive study of this subject, gives. 
thirty-two varieties, of which four are inhabitants of Europe, 
fifteen of Asia, eleven of Africa and two of America. Bowman 
compiled a classified list of these thirty-two varieties, and it is 
generally regarded as the best list of its kind. Other authorities 
have recently made a more exhaustive study of distinct breeds 
and original types, and they make a wider division. These addi- 
tional varieties are included in the territorially classified list given 
below and brings the total number up to forty-four. 

Some of these ancient breeds have become quite extinct without 
leaving any trace of relationship behind them, while others have 
undergone such changes during the past century that the original 
type is now unrecognizable. These numerous changed types are 
chiefly confined to Eastern Europe, and are now recognized as 
distinct breeds with a separate classification. It is estimated that 
about twenty of the ancient breeds can still be found in Asia and 
Northern Africa, but the original types have undoubtedly under- 
gone considerable change. 
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ANCIENT BREEDS AND ORIGINAL TYPES OF SHEEP 


(Territorially classified) | 


- I, EUROPE 


The Spanish Merino Sheep. (Ovis Hispaniensis. ) 
The Common Sheep. (Ovis Rusticus.) 

The Domestic Sheep. (Ovis Aries.) 

The Crimean Sheep. (Ovis Congicaudatus.) 

The Musmon Sheep. (Ovis Musimon.) 

The Cretan Sheep. (Ovis Strepsiceros. ) 

The Dwarf Sheep of Scandinavia. 

The Iceland, or ‘Double Fleeced” Sheep. 


II. AStra. 


. Hooniah, or Black-faced Sheep of Thibet. 
. Cago, or Tame Sheep of Cabul. (Ovis Cagia.) 
. Nepal Sheep. (Ovis Selingia.) 


Curumbar, or Mysore Sheep. ~ 
Garar, or Indian Sheep. 
Dykhum, or Deccan Sheep. 


. Morvant de la Chine, or Chinese Sheep. 

. Shaymblair, or Northern Mysore Sheep. 
. Broad-tailed Sheep. (Ovis Laticaudatus.) 
. Many-horned Sheep. (Ovis Polyceratus. ) 
. Pucha, or Hindostan Dumba Sheep. 

. The Tartary Sheep. 

. The Javanese Sheep. 

. Borwall Sheep. (Ovis Barual.) 

. Short-tailed Sheep of Northern Russia. 
. Argali Sheep. (Ovis Ammon.) 

. The Pigmy Sheep of Siberia. 


III. AFrRica. 


. Smooth-haired Sheep, (Ovis Ethiopicus.) 
. African Sheep. (Ovis Guinensis.) 

. Guinea Sheep. (Ovis Ammon Guinensis.) 
. Zeylan Sheep. , 


Fezzan Sheep. ay 
Congo Sheep. (Ovis Aries Congensis. ) 


. Angola Sheep. (Ovis Aries Angolensis.) 


Zenu, or Goitred Sheep. (Ovis Aries Steatinorius.) 


. Madagascar Sheep. 


Bearded Sheep of West Africa. 


. The Fat-rumped Sheep of Egypt. 

. The Fat-tailed Sheep of South Africa. 

. Morocco Sheep. (Ovis Aries Numidez:) 

. The Tunis, or Pendulous-eared Sheep. 

. The Somali, or “Half-black” Sheep. 

. The Aoudad, or “Intermediate.” (Ammontragus Tragelaphus.) 


IV. AMERICA. 


1. 
2, 
) 


Brazilian Sheep. 
West Indian Sheep of Jamaica. . 
The Big Horn Sheep of the Rockies. (Ovis Montana.) 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND STRUCTURE 

5. Physiology of the Wook Fiber—Wool, in common with 
all kinds of hair, is a growth originating in the skin or cuticle 
of the vertebrate animals, and is similar in its origin and general 
composition to the various other skin tissues to be found in ani- 
mals, such as horn, nails, feathers, ete, Wool is an organized 
structure growing from the root situated in the dermis or middle 
layer of the skin, its ultimate physical elements being several 
series of animal cells of different forms and properties. 

The root of the wool fiber is 
termed the hair follicle; it is 
a gland which secretes a lymph- 
like liquid, from which the 
hair is gradually developed by 
the process of growth.* The 
hair follicle also secretes an oil, 
which is supplied to the. fiber 
during its growth and serves 
the purpose of lubricating its 

several parts, giving it pliabil- 
ity and elasticity. 3 | Fic. 3. 


Section of Skin. 
25 Diameters. 


In conjunction with the hair 
follicle there also occur in A —Cuticle. 
the skin numerous sebaceous B—Rete mucosum. 


C—Papilliary layer. 
glands which secrete a fatty p corium. 


or waxy substance, commonly E—Subcutaneous adipose cells. 


; . F and G—Sudoriparous glands. 
known as wool-fat. This sub- H and I—Hair follicles. 
stance gradually exudes from 


the glands and coats the surface of the wool in rather a considerable 
amount. It affords a protective coating to the fiber, which serves 
to preserve the latter from mechanical injury during its growth, 
‘and also prevents the several fibers from becoming matted and 
felted together.. In-the preparation of wool for manufacture, 

*If the form of a hair is considered, it will be noticed at the base to have 
an egg-shaped swelling or root, and just above this a_ rather contracted 
portion, or neck. The hair attains its greatest breadth usually in its upper- 


most third. The majority of hairs shows considerable differences in appear- 
ance when examined along their length (Héhnel). 
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this fatty covering has to be removed, the operation constituting 
the ordinary process of wool scouring, the object being to leave 
the fiber clean and free from adhering substances. There is also 
a wool-oil which is contained in the cells of the fiber itself, and 
is a true constituent of its substance. This oil should not be 
removed, as its removal causes the fiber to lose much of its elas- 
ticity and resiliency. The oil amounts to probably about 1 per 
cent. of the total weight of the fiber, whereas the external fatty 
matters amount on an average to about 30 per cent. 


6. Structure of the Wool Fiber.—Morphologically considered, 
the wool fiber consists of three distinct portions: 
a. The medulla; a cellular marrow, which frequently contains 
more or less pigment matter to which the wool owes its color. 
b. The cortex; this is the name of the substance surrounding 
the medulla and is composed of many elongated conical tissues. 
This is the portion of the fiber which furnishes most of the 
strength and elasticity.. | 
: c. The epidermis; this is the 
outside or surface of the fiber 
and consists of flattened cells or 
scales, the ends of which gener- - 
es ally overlap each other, and 
project outward, causing the 
edge of the fiber to present a 
serrated appearance. This scaly 
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covering. gives the fiber its 


quality of rigidity and _ resist- 
ance, and helps to felt together 
on rubbing against one another 


seen 


Fia. 4. 


Diagram Showing Structure of by the interlocking of the pro- 
ied oa jecting edges of the scales 
‘M—Medulla or marrow. acs bgee 3 poate 30 

Ue Cartacal: cells, 7. Microscopy of Wool.—The 


S—Sceales or epidermis. : , 
microscopic appearance of wool 


is sufficiently characteristic to distinguish it from all other fibers. 
Under moderately low power of magnification the epidermal 
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scale on the surface of the fiber can be readily discerned. The 
scales are more or less translucent in appearance and permit of 
the under cortical layer being seen through them. ‘The exact 
nature, structure and arrangement of the scales differ consider- 
ably with different varieties of wool. In fine Merino wools, for 
instance, the individual scales are in the form of cylindrical 
cusps, one somewhat overlapping the other; that is to say, a 
single scale completely surrounds the entire fiber. In some varie- 
ties of wool, on the other hand, two or more scales occur in the 
circumference of the fiber. In | 
some cases the edges of the 
scales are smooth and straight, 
and this appears to be espe- 
cially characteristic of fine 
qualities of wool; the coarser 
species, on the other hand, 
possess scalés having serrated, 
wavy edges. Usuaily such 
scales are much broader than 
they are long and are very thin. 


The length of the free or pro- i Fia. 5. 
jecting edge of the scale is also Typical Wool Fiber. 
a very variable factor; in some | 250 Diameters. 


wools the scale is free from the Showing the pointed and serrated 
body of the fiber for about one- - eas : Bae Sea ee: oe 
third of the length of the for- 
mer, and in consequence the scale protrudes to a considerable 
extent; such wool would be eminently suitable for the prepara- 
tion of material which requires to be much felted. In other 
wools the free edge of the scale amounts to almost nothing, and 
the separate members fit down on one another closely, and are 
arranged like a series of plates. Wools of this class are more 
hairlike in texture, being stiffer and straighter, and not capable 
of being readily felted. | 

In some varieties of wool fiber the scales have no free edge at 
all, but the sides fit tightly together with apparently no over- 
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lapping; in such fibers the surfaces of the scales are also more 
or less concave. This structure only ~occurs with thick, coarse 
varieties of wool. Frequently at the ends of the wool fiber, where 
the natural point is still preserved (as in the case of lamb’s wool 
from fleeces which have not been previously sheared), the scales 
are more or less rubbed off and the under cortical layer becomes 
exposed, this appearance is quite characteristic of certain wools. 
In diseased fibers the epidermal scales may also be lacking in 
places, causing such fibers to be very weak at these points. 

In most varieties of wools the scales of the epidermis may be 
readily observed even under rather low powers of magnification, 
while under high powers the individual scales may be seen over- 
lapping one another like shingles on a roof, and showing pointed, 
thickened protruberances at the edges. When the fiber becomes 
more hairlike in nature, such as mohair, alpaca, camel-hair, etc., 
it is more difficult to observe the individual scales, as these fuse 
together to a greater or lesser degree, until the true hair fiber is 
reached, which exhibits scarcely any markings of scales at all 
under ordinary conditions. 


PROPERTIES AND CHARACTERISTICS 


8. Properties and Characteristics—To the seeker of wool for 
textile manufacturing purposes certain well-defined properties or 
characteristics must be apparent in the material, all of which 
go directly to increase or diminish its value and_ usefulness. 
Prominent among these properties are the following: Fineness or 
diameter of fiber, length of fiber, strength, elasticity, softness and 
pliability, color, luster, felting and shrinking, working qualities. 


9. Fineness Be Diameter of Fiber.—Fineness or diameter of 
wool fiber is a property which has always been considered of 
prime importance when judging the quality of wool. In fact, 
fineness is of such great importance in determining the value 
of wool, that one of the first steps in the preparation of wool for 
sale is to grade it according to fineness, as well as uniformity of 
fineness, throughout the fleece. It is well to remember, however, 
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when judging the fleece from any breed of sheep, that there is 
a degree of fineness, or diameter of fiber, that belongs to that par- 
ticular breed of sheep, and that the finest wool found upon it may, | 
in comparison, be considered coarse when compared with really 
fine wool. So, between the finest wools grown, with an aver- 
age diameter of 1/890 inch and the thick-haired wools with 
an average of 1/250 inch, there are numerous gradations in fine- | 
ness of diameter of fiber. | 


The really fine diametered wools always tend to be shorter in 
length than the coarser ones, and the extremely fine wools are 
very short. At the present time, however, there is an apparent 
scarcity of these extremely fine wools throughout the world. This 
condition is said to be brought about first, by the limited demand 
on the part of the manufacturing trade, and second, by economic 
reasons controlling the wool-growing industry; and in conse- 
quence, fineness, as we primarily know it, is becoming secondary, 
and length of fiber, with a more or less limited degree of fineness, 
has become of first importance. 


Uniformity of Fineness.—The ideal condition as regards uni- 
formity of fineness would be, that the wool should be equally 
fine in every part of the fleece. This condition is far from being 
realized. As a matter of fact, the diameter or fineness of fiber 
is quite variable even in the same fleece, and may range from 
.0018 to .004 inches. In the most uniform fleeces the wool on 
the shoulders and neck is much finer than on the hind quarters, 
but there should be as little variation as possible. Well-bred 
Merinos are noted as having least variation in this respect. 

A second uniformity of fineness is that the fibers growing side 
by side, or the fibers in any given lock, so to speak, should be as 
nearly as possible of the same diameter. There is in this respect 
a great variation in wool. Some of the wools from the better 
bred sheep do not vary in diameter of fiber more than fifty per 
cent. from the finest to the coarsest, while from the unimproved 


sheep the coarsest fibers may be five or six times as thick as the _ 


fine ones. The fleece of a well-bred sheep that has an even and 
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distinct crimp will generally be found to be of superior uniform- 
ity of fineness in all respects, including that within the lock. 


10. Length of Fiber—In length, the wool fiber varies between 
large limits, depending almost wholly on the breeding and the 
quality of sheep. The usual market range is from one to eight 
inches, some coarse wools, such as braid and carpet, running over 
twelve inches in length. There is, however, a variation in length 
in different parts of the same fleece. Since the introduction and 
popularity of fine worsted for both men’s and women’s wear, 
length is much more important in fine wool than it was here- 
tofore. As a matter of fact, length was of comparatively little 
importance when the Merino breed of sheep was first introduced 
into the United States, as is testified by the fact that growers 
of the then fine wools, in describing the wools they grew, pointed 
with pride to the fact that their product was not over one inch 
in length. 7 

For practical purposes, the important thing for the manufac- 
turer is the total length of the fiber, with the so-called wave or 
crimp it contains, taken out of it. The length of wool is meas- 
ured by the length of staples; that is, of the locks of wool as 
they come from fleece, without stretching. The difference between 
the length of staple and the length of fiber is in waviness or crimp ; 
so a,short staple wool with much crimp is to be preferred to one 
with a longer staple in which the fibers are lacking in crimp. 


Umformity in Length.—Uniformity of length of a fiber in a 
fleece is quite as important as uniformity in fineness. A fleece 
that is uniform in length will show little variation from shoul- 
der to britch. This ideal, however, is never fully realized, as 
wool! from the fleece that has not been artificially trimmed is 
longer on the front and the middle of the fleece than on the britch 
and. around the edges. But the fleece that is most uniform in 
length will have the fibers that lay togethér in the lock of any 
given area, all of the same length. 

This condition is more usually found in healthy, well- trBA and 
well-conditioned sheep than others. The main» deficiencies in 
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this respect are (a) long-fibered fleece with an undergrowth © 
of fine wool; (b) wool of average length and fineness with an 
undergrowth of shorter wool. The first is a common condition 
of many of the native and unimproved breeds of sheep. 


11. Strength—Wool fibers possess fairly good strength, but are 
inferior in this respect to nearly all other. textile fibers. Wool, 
to be useful as a textile fiber, must have strength. That is to say, 
the fibers must be able to undergo a considerable stress without 
breaking; the stronger the wool, other properties being equal, 
the stronger the product out of which it is made, would natu- 
rally be. | 

And wool that is to be processed into a worsted yarn must be 
moderately strong, for in going through the various operations 
required the individual fibers are subjected to rather severe strains, 
and if the wool is weak the fibers will break up and the propor- 
tion of waste is increased in ratio. So it follows that wools 
selected for the making of worsted yarns, must possess good 
_ strength as well as sufficient length. 


Defects of Strength—There are two kinds of defects causing 
lack of strength. One is called tender wool; that is, it is weak 
throughout the fiber. The other is called wool with a break, or 
wool having a weak place; that is, when a lock is stretched, it — 
breaks squarely ACTOSS, as if during the growth of the fleece some- 
thing had happened to the health of the sheep that caused the 
same relative part of each fiber that erew during that period to 
be weaker than the part that grew before and the part that grew 
afterward. (See illustration on page 38). 


Causes of Weakness.—There are many causes which may pro- 
duce a weak place in the fiber; starvation during a severe storm; 
overfeeding with highly concentrated food; the change from cold 
weather to warmer weather with succulent and green feed; sick- 
ness of any kind, especially if accompanied by fever. At times 
the break is so pronounced that the fleece actually drops off of 
its own accord or is blown off by the wind or pulled off by the 
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brush. It is not unusual to find in flocks that are being fed 
heavily with corn a few sheep that have lost their fleeces and are 
as pink as new-born mice. 


Strongest Wool_—Wool from southern Ohio and the bordering 
counties of Pennsylvania and West Virginia are said to be the 
strongest in the world. Some territory wools, such as Wyoming 
and the surrounding range States, grow almost as strong a wool 
as Ohio, except for the weathered area on the back of the fleece 
and for the occasional bad break, due to severe storms or condi- 
tions that cause the sheep to be in poor health. 


12; Hlanticcy Uh is important in wool. It is one of the . 
properties that make wool superior to the vegetable fibers, such 
as cotton and linen. It may be defined as the property that — 
causes the fiber to come back to its original shape after it has 
been stretched or bent or flattened under pressure. Nearly all 
wool from the improved breeds of sheep is sufficiently supplied 
with this property. | 

The fine wools, in particular, tend to be the most elastic. Elas- 
ticity is generally measured by the percentage of elongation that 
the fiber can undergo before it breaks. This is a very fair meas- 
ure, but the more practical method is to measure the per cent. 
of elongation that the fiber would undergo without losing the 
power to resume its original length. Twenty- five per cent. is 
about the average of good live wool. 


13. Softness and Pliability——Softness and pliability are prop- 
erties which vary considerably in wool, and are dependent largely 
upon breed and grade. Factors affecting this property are, in 
addition to breeding and grade of wool, care which the sheep have 
received, together with soil and climatic conditions. Exposure 
to weather seems to also have something to do with it. But, in 
part, it seems to be quite as much a lack of care as anything else 
when selecting for breeding purposes. 

The amount of pliability depends fundamentally upon the 
arrangement of scales upon the outer surfaces of the fiber. For 
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a soft, pliable fiber, the scales should fit over one another loosely, 
and at the same time should be very numerous. These condi- 
tions are to be found in fine wools such as the Merino type. Fine 
Australian Merino wools are much valued on account of these 
properties. But the softness and downy nature of these wools 
seem to be attained to some extent at the expense of strength. 
Soft and pliable wool can be spun into finer yarns than would 
be secured with wool of the same fineness that is not soft. One 
of the principal values of softness in wool is that products pro- 
duced therefrom have a more attractive appearance and handle, | 
and are consequently much preferred by the purchasing public. 


14. Color—Color is an important quality of wool. What is 
really meant by color in most cases is tint. Although wool ap- 
pears to be white, it is really cream color, having a brownish or 
yellowish tint, and when we say a wool is white, or bright, it means 
that it is comparatively free from this yellowish tint. The darker 
colored wools, which range from gray to brown or black, are not 
as valuable as the white wools, but there is a small percentage of 
such fleeces in nearly all flocks of improved sheep. A color defect 
which amounts to an impurity is a mixture of black fibers through 
a white fleece. The fleece which has this defect, if only to a 
very slight extent, cannot be accepted as white fleece, because the 
black fibers : will show in white goods and goods that are dyed a 
delicate shade. 

The quantity of colored wools produced is; however, compara- 
tively small, and, while they are in demand in certain fabrics, 
they usually are graded from 10 to 20 per cent. less than the 
white fleece of equal quality. | 


15. Luster— Brightness is a property of fine wools, while luster 
is peculiarly a property of the coarser, longer wools. Wools that 
are lustrous make smooth and shining yarns and, in turn, lustrous 
cloth. The Lincolns and Leicesters. are especially lustrous. 
Luster may be described as the property by which wool reflects 
light something after the manner of spun glass. It is most perfect 
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in good mohair. Brightness is the property by which wool reflects 
the light somewhat as powdered glass does. 


16. Felting and Shrinking.—Felting is a most important prop- 
erty, and wool is the only important textile fiber which possesses 
this property to any great extent. However, not all wools possess 
the property to the same degree. This felting property in wool 
is dependent in a very large measure on the nature and number 
of scales or serrations on the surface of the fibers. The more the 
free edges of these scales protrude from the surface of the fiber, 
the more easily the wool will felt. As a rule, however, the finer 
and more serrated the wool, the greater its felting property. Fine 
Texas, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and similar Merino type 
wools are especially valuable on this account. 

Manufacturers of woolen goods avail themselves of this prop- 
erty to a marked degree in finishing their fabrics by what is com- 
monly known as the “Fulling” process. Some woolen fabrics 
_are shrunken and reduced in leneth 30 to 40 per cent., and as 
high as 50 per cent. in width. The majority, however, are laid 
out to shrink from 15 to 25 per cent. 

In order to take advantage of this felting property in wool, 
three distinct agencies are ‘required—moisture, pressure and heat. 

The moisture and pressure are supplied; the heat, however, must 
_ be generated (in case of woolen cloth) within the material itself, 
brought about by causing the material to friction, as it repeatedly 
passes through the fulling process. The degree of heat generated 
is a most important factor; too much heat is injurious, and too 
little heat defeats the object sought. | 7 

The pressure is supplied by heavily weighted revolving rolls 
forming a part of the so-called fulling mill. The serrated saw- 
like edges of the fibers having become soft and pliable, come in 
contact and fit into each, and lock fast under the pressure of 
these revolving rolls. | | 

The moisture is supplied by means of an alkaline soap solu- 
tion, with just enough alkaline content to act with the heat gen- 
erated in such a manner as to cause the hardened scales (which - 
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were originally of a gelatinous membrane nature), not only to 
become softened up, and pliable, but, in addition, will also loosen 
up and hold in suspension the fatty matter or suint, lying di- 
rectly under them. 

The absence of sufficient oil, due to the age of the sheep, sick- 
ness, or low vitality, ofttimes causes wool to felt on the sheep’s 
back, particularly that portion nearest the skin. Such fleeces are 
known as cotied or cotty fleeces. The arrangement of all fibers in 
the fleece is naturally in one direction. As they grow from root 
to tip all the scales are pointed in the same general direction, and 
if the fibers are sufficiently supplied with yoke there is little 
chance for the scales on various fibers to become interlocked. 


17. Waviness and Crimp.—This condition is caused by the 
uneven growth and arrangement of the cortical cells, which cause 
the fiber to contract and bend. Waviness is more pronounced and 
called crimp in fine wools. It is usually totally absent in coarse 
wool fibers, and if present the waves are long and irregular. The 
nearer the wool fiber approaches the structure of ordinary hair 
the more infrequent and irregular become the waves. It should 
be remembered that this waviness or crimp is valuable in spinning 
and increases the elasticity of the yarns as well as the fabric, if 
present to any considerable extent. | 


Fic. 6.—Contrast between Crimp and Waviness. 
A—xXxX Wool; B—% Blood Wool; C—Mohair. 


18. Working Properties.—These are properties which are not 
very easily described or their presence or absence easily detected 
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in wool. But it will be found that wool which is superior with 
respect to the properties already enumekated.: length, uniformity, 
strength, softness, etc., will be found to have good working quali- 
ties. On the other hand, wool that has been exposed to the | 
weather until it is rough and dry and tangled by the wind will be 
found to be deficient. Wool that is open and free in the lock 
and has an even crimp will be found to have good working 


qualities. 


19. Kempy Wool.—Frequently, through disease or other natural 
causes, the medulla of the wool fiber is imperfectly developed, or 
the scales of the epidermis are cemented together, in consequence 
of which the wool will not absorb solutions readily, and hence will 
not be dyed (or mordanted) at all, or only slightly. These fibers, 
which are known as kemps, will occur through the mass of the 
wool as undyed streaks, and will give the yarn or fabric a speckled 
appearance. Kempy wool is said to be due to undue exposure of 
the sheep and to bad feeding. It is also more noticeable in wools 
grown in mountainous regions. Kempy wool should not be used 
in fabrics intended to be dyed a solid color. For blankets, Scotch 
tweeds, horse-rugs, mantle cloth, and the like, the occurrence of ~ 
kempy fibers in the wool is not an especial drawback. _ Not only 
may this condition, however, be brought about by natural causes, — 
but it may at times be the result of improper manipulation during 
manufacturing processes. According to Bowman, kemps have a 
dense appearance, the cellular character being entirely obliterated, — 
the fiber assuming the appearance of an ivory rod without any 
internal structure being visible. Kempy fibers are always much 
thicker than the rest of the wool among which they grow, and 
the medulla or central portion of the kemp is quite thick. | 


20. Chemical Composition.—The chemical composition of wool 
varies slightly with the different breeds of sheep, and the other 
factors previously mentioned as affecting the growth and char- 
acter of the wool on the sheep’s back. The following are average 
percentages: Carbon, 50 per cent.; hydrogen, 7 per cent.; 
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nitrogen, 18 per cent.; oxygen, 22 per cent., and sulphur, 3 per 
cent. 7 Z 


21. Action of Acids and Alkalies—Wool is unaffected by dilute. 
acids and has a great affinity for them. This property is utilized 
in the dyeing of acid colors. Being an animal fiber, wool is 
tendered and weakened a Dy alkalies, and when concentrated they 
completely dissolve i ite 


22. Bleaching—The common method of bleaching wool 1s to 
subject the scoured wool, yarn or fabric in a damp condition to 
the action of sulphur dioxide gas. The stock, yarn or fabric is 
arranged in a separate, comparatively air-tight building, so that 
the fumes will attack all parts equally. Sulphur is slowly burned | 
in an iron pot giving off sulphur dioxide gas. This takes from 
one to two hours, according to the quantity of sulphur used. The. 
door is then opened, and after the fumes have escaped, the wool is 
removed. Another method using the same agent is to pass the 
wool through a sulphurous acid bath. These bleaches are not 
permanent, and in time the natural color returns. Washing with 

soap quickly destroys the results obtained from the sulphur 
~ bleaching methods, and restores the original color. 


The only true wool bleaches are the hydrogen peroxide and 
sodium peroxide bleaches. These bleaches are expensive but per- 
manent, and are fast supplanting the “‘stoving” or sulphur bleach, 
and are used for bleaching the better ‘grades of woolen and 
worsted fabrics where white is desired. 


23. Dyeing—Wool has a great affinity for dyestuffs and is 
readily dyed. ‘The three most common conditions of wool for 
dyeing are stock or fiber, skein, and piece. The removal of all . 
grease and oil by scouring or degreasing is necessary before 
dyeing. 


24. Action of Heat.—Heat causes the wool fiber to expand. | High 
temperatures tender wool, making it harsh and brittle. Ex- 
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cessive heat decomposes wool. Wool is completely denatured and 
disorganized when heated to a temperatyrre of 130 degrees C. with 
water under pressure; and on drying can be rubbed into a fine 
powder. 


25. Conductor of Heat and Electricity —W ool 1s a very poor 
conductor of heat and electricity, but it is a good generator of 
electricity. These properties make wool so well adapted for 
clothing where warmth is desired, as the wool, being a poor con- 
ductor of heat, prevents the heat given off by the body escaping 
quickly. fas 


26. Grease and Foreign Matter.—The grease present on the wool 
fibers serves as a protection to the fibers from felting while in the 
growing fleece. It is secreted by the fatty glands around the 
hair-follicle in the skin. The value of this natural grease to the 
wool is well illustrated by its absence in what are known as “‘cotted 
fleeces,”. where the fibers are matted together so badly that the 
wool is of little value. This is caused by insufficient natural 
grease, due to the sheep being sick or very old. Cotted fleeces are 
seldom found on sheep which run the ranges of the west, as they — 
are more hardy and possess greater vitality than housed sheep. 


- “Suint,” or dried-up perspiration, is also present on the wool © 
fibers along with the natural grease or “yolk.” Suint consists of 
potash salts, and is soluble in water, whereas the grease is insolu- 
ble. Suint approximates 15 per cent. of the total weight of grease 
wool. 


“Foreign matter,’ such as dirt, sand, straw, burrs, twigs, 
manure, etc., becomes readily attached to the grease, and most of 
it carries along with the fleece until scoured out. The vegetable 
matter is removed by the burr-picker or carbonizing. 


The total amount of grease, including suint and foreign matter, 
present in a fleece of wool depends upon the breed of the sheep, 
grade of wool, soil, care given the sheep, and climatic conditions. 
The “shrinkage” or loss in scouring will vary from 20 per cent. to 
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75 per cent. In other words, in scouring 100 pounds of grease 
wool, there would be from 20 to 75 per cent. loss. For example, if | 
a 100-pound lot lost 60 per cent. in scouring, then only 40 pounds 
of clean wool were obtained. | 


27. Methods of Removing Grease.—The scouring bath contains — 
soap and soda ash, and frequently ammonium or ammonium 
carbonate. The bath should not be heated to any higher tem- 
perature than the hand will stand, and the wool should be care- 
fully handled while in the scouring bath or it will become felted 
and matted. Following the scouring bath, the wool is rinsed in 
a bath of cold water and then dried. This is the most common 
method and generally used. 

Some large mills have abandoned the method just described, 
and have installed degreasing plants. The degreasing process is a 
solvent method, and reclaims the valuable grease and potash salts, 
both of which are a total loss in the ordinary scouring process. 
The wool is subjected to the action of petroleum-naphtha, which 
dissolves the wool fat, and then to a water bath, which removes 
the potash salts. By subsequently volatilizing the petroleum- 
naphtha, the wool fat or degras is reclaimed. The potash salts 
are recovered from the water bath. Expensive machinery and the 
use of dangerous materials are the objections to the degreasing 
process. The greater operating expense is overshadowed by the 
receipts from the reclaimed wool fat and potash salts. 


28. Moths.—Wool in all conditions, greasy or scoured, is the 
prey of moths, which deposit their eggs on the wool, so that when 
the worms are hatched they will have tasty nourishment right at 
hand. One of the most common preventives is camphor. 


29. Mildew.—Mildew is a fungoid growth, which readily de- 
velops in wool, where heat and excessive moisture are present, and 
the wool is not accessible to plenty of fresh air. . 


30. Moisture or Hygroscopic Quality.— Wool is the most hygro- 
scopic textile fiber; the amount of moisture it will hold varies 
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with the humidity and temperature of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. Under average conditions, weol will contain from 12 
to 17 per cent. moisture, but if stored in a damp warehouse for 
a considerable length of time it will take on as high as 30 per 
cent. moisture. This feature is sometimes utilized by unscrupu- 
lous wool dealers. To ascertain the actual amount of moisture 
present, conditioning houses have been established for finding the 
true amount of fiber and moisture. A certain percentage of 
moisture, known as “regain,” is then added to the bone-dry weight 
of the fiber to get the proper selling weight of the wool under con- 
sideration. The amount of regain varies with the established cus- 
tom in different countries and sections of the same country; the 
most common allowance in the United States is 15 per cent. — 


CHAPTER II 


CLASSES OF FLEECE WOOL. 

31. Classification.—Practically all fleece wools can be classified 
in one ‘of the four following divisions: 1—Merino. 2—British. 
3—Crossbreds. 4—Carpet Wools. 

There are about two hundred different breeds of sheep in the 
world, but their fleeces can all be classified under the four divisions 
- given above. The breed of the sheep influences the character of 
the wool grown on it, and governs to a large extent the length and 
diameter of the fibers, and also the other points to be considered, 
such as strength, elasticity, shrinkage, color, luster and waviness. 


32. Carding and Combing Wools.—In all four divisions as 
made above, both clothing or carding and combing wools are to 
be found. In fact, one mill would often use a certain wool for a 
woolen yarn, and another mill would use the same identical wool 
for a worsted yarn, and both mills might be selecting the most 
appropriate stock for the fabrics in view. The dividing line in 
the trade between carding and combing wools is from 2 to 2.5 
inches. The wool classed under the British and Crossbred divi- 
sions is principally long and medium staple combing wool. Com- 
paratively short wools are now successfully combed, and many 
wools which were formerly only suitable for carding are now 
eagerly sought for combing purposes. This change was brought 
about by the many improvements in the Noble or circular comb, 
and later the introduction of the French or Heilman comb. The 
original Lister or square nip comb is still necessary for coarse, 
long-stapled stock, and usually operates on staple ranging from 
8 to 12 inches. The Noble comb is best adapted for handling 
fine and medium staple wools running from 2.5 to 8 inches in 
length. Staple under 2.5 inches is treated by the French comb, 
and is known as “baby combing” wool. Wools over 12 inches 
in length are “prepared” and not combed. The process of “pre- 
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paring” is to allow a coarse gill box to straighten out the tangled 
fibers. The “noils,”’ or short fibers under-a desired length, are 


not taken out in this system. The removal of the short fibers 1s 


not nearly so important a factor to a satisfactory worsted yarn 


: Fic. 7.—Tops of Different Lengths. 


made of these very long 
wools, as is the case with 
the shorter ones, owing 
to such wools containing 
a smaller percentage of 
short fiber, and also to 
the fact that there is 
less contrast in length 
between the long and 
short fibers in these un- 
usually long wools. 


33. Old Classification. 
—Some years ago, when 
only the square nip 
comb was available, all 
wools could easily be 
divided into three 
classes according to 
their-availability for 
processing. These di- 
visions were: First, 
clothing or carding; 
second, combing, and 
third, carpet. This 
method of dividing 
wools is also known as 
the “blood”  classifica- 
tion. In the first class 
were placed all full- 
blooded Merino wools, 
and crossbred wools 
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showing a fair percentage of Merino blood. The second class 
included the various British breeds, ‘such as the Southdown, 
Shropshire, Dorset Horn, Oxford Down Yorkshire, Hampshire, 
Cheviot, Leicester, Lincoln and Cotswold. None of these wools 
were less than 5 or 6 inches in length. The carpet wools included 
all wools inferior to those placed in the first and second classes, 
and, as the name signifies, they were used in the manufacture of 
carpets. These carpet wools vary widely in fineness, length, 
strength, color and working properties. Most of this wool comes 
from native uncultivated sheep of semi-civilized parts of the world, 
such as China, Turkey, Persia, Arabia, Asia Minor, Turkestan, 
Russia, the Balkan States, India, the East Indies and Northern 
Africa. Another source of supply for carpet wools is the lowest 
sorts from the fleeces of the first two classes. Certain grades of 
carpet wools are also known in the trade as “colorado” wool. 


34. Merino Types.—The Spanish Merino sheep was the original | 
Merino, and the foundation of the various types of Merino sheep 
now found in the principal wool-growing countries of the world. 
Owing to changes in climate and soil, the original Merino from 
Spain developed into other distinctive types. These changes 
in type have also been brought about by breeding the full-blooded 
Merino sheep with British and native breeds. The principal a 
Merino breeds of today are the Spanish, Rambouillet or French, 
Saxony, Silesian, Australian, American, South American and 
Cape of Good Hope or South African. 

The American Merino has been bred from the eonth more 
than the Spanish Merino, so that the body of the sheep is larger 
than the latter and the mutton improved. Merino sheep are 
usually bred and raised for the quality and value of their wool, 
mutton being an after consideration. In the first part of the nine- 
teenth century, American Merinos were bred from the Spanish 
stock. The type developed many folds and wrinkles of flesh on 
the body, which increased the fiber-bearing surface. The fleeces 
of such sheep often amounted to 20 per cent. of the total weight 
of. the live sheep. With the introduction of machine shearing 
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and the increasing importance of mutton as’ a factor in sheep 
growing, this type became unpopular, and the breeders took up 
the French Merino. This new type of American Merino is com- 
paratively free from wrinkles, and the sheep are much larger and 
heavier. Merino sheep are strong and MaTOy, and ee adapt 
thetnselves to changing environments. | 


Fig. 9.—Delaine Merinos, Class C. 


Merino sheep are divided into three groups, A, B and C, on 
the basis of the presence or lack of wrinkles and folds. Class A 
contains the Merinos with heavy wrinkles and folds. The ex- 
treme American type of Merino and the Spanish Merino are the 
leading members of this class. Class B shows only a few folds 
about the neck and brisket, and sometimes the thighs. The 
Rambouillet and improved American Merinos belong to this class. 
Class C shows a smooth skin, except for a suggestion of wrinkles 
at the neck. The Delaine Merinos belong to Class which also 
includes some of the Rambouillets. 
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. The American Merino is now the smallest of the Merino family, 
which is the smallest type group of all the various breeds.. Ameri- 
can Merino rams run from 100 to 175 pounds, and ewes from 80 
to 100 pounds. The sex terms for sheep are ram, a male sheep 
for breeding ; wether, a castrated male sheep; ewe, female sheep, 
and lambs, young sheep. The Rambouillet is much larger, having 
a better mutton form, yet retaining the fine wool. Rambouillet 
rams average 175 pounds, and ewes run from 140 to 160 pounds. 
All the Merinos are completely wooled from nose to foot. The 
head of the American is smaller than the French. Rams of both 
types usually have spiral horns and the ewes have none. The 
fleeces are heavy shrinking, very dense and fine, the staple usually 
running from 2 to 3 inches. American Merino fleeces on account 
of the folds shear from 12 to 20 pounds, while the Rambouillet 
yields from 10 to 15 pounds. The Merino fleeces contain so much 
yolk that they soil badly on the surface. This’ is known as the 
“black-topped” effect. fi , 


Fa, 10.—American Merino Ewe, Class A. 
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Fie. 11.—Rambouillet Ram, Class B. 


Merino wools are the most valuable wools produced in large 


quantity in the world: It is estimated that the quantity of fine 
wools grown, coming under the Merino classification, only repre- 
sents 25 per cent. of the world’s wool production, and the tend- 
ency is continuous toward “mutton sheep.” Merino wools are 
noted for their softness, fineness, strength, elasticity, and espe- 
cially desired for their superior drawing, spinning and felting 
properties. or spinning the finest woolen and worsted yarns, 
Merino wools are an absolute necessity. Flannels and knit goods 
of high quality, suiting and dress goods of fine texture, face- 
finished fabrics such as broadcloths, billiard cloths, doeskins, 
meltons, uniform cloths, etc., are dependent on Merino stock, as 
no other wool would give the required appearance, handle, finish 
and character which distinguishes each of these fabrics, and in 
‘many cases no other wool could be spun to the required yarn 


sizes. 
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Australia now supplies the greatest quantity of Merino wool 
for the market. South Africa and South America follow in the 
order named. The River Platte district in South America is a 
great wool growing region, and takes in Northern Argentine and 
Uruguay. Australia, South America and South Africa manu- 
facture but a fraction of the wool produced, the great bulk being 
shipped to European markets, the most important of which is 
London. The United States only grows about one-half of the 
wool needed for manufactures each year. 


35. Complete List of Merino Breeds. 
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POPULAR BREEDS OF MERINO SHEEP, WELL KNOWN IN THE 


WOOL TRADE 
Tasmanian. Spanish (Negretti). 
Wanganella. Vermont. 
Bungaree. Franco-American. 
Saxony. Hungarian. 
Silesian. Italian (Improved Sardinian). 
Delaine. Hanovarian. 


French or Rambouillet. 
Dishley (French). 


Russian (Improved Dronski). 
East Indian (Nepal). 
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Fie. 12.—Wanganella Merino Stud Rams, Australia. 


36. Characteristics of Various Merino Wools.—Saxony, Silesian, 
Spanish and French Merino wools are all grown in Continental 
Europe, and the great bulk is manufactured into textiles in the 
countries where the wool 1 Is grown. Very little of this wool ever 
enters. the open market, and none is imported by the United — 
States.. These European Merino wools are noted for. their fine- 
ness, the major portion of them are worked on the woolen system, 
The length of fiber is usually under 2.5 inches. 

Australian Merino wool 1s especially suited for making worsted 
yarns on the French or English (Bradford) systems, as it ranges 
from 2 inches to 5 inches in length. Another valuable feature 
of Australian Merino wool is the good white obtained by scour- 
ing. Cape Merino wool is also noted .for its snowy. whiteness 
when scoured, and is very deficient in felting properties. The 
wools grown in New Zealand and Tasmania are always included 
under the head of Australian wools unless a distinction is spe- 
cifically made. South African and South American Merino wools: 
average in length from 2 to 3 inches and from 2 to 4 inches, 
respectively. The South ‘American imported by this country 
is usually spun into, worsted. yarn on the English system. It 
is considerably weaker than the other Merino wools mentioned, 
and has a tendency to be harsh and wiry. It is inferior to the 
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others in drawing, spinning and felting properties, and possesses 
considerable luster. One of its drawbacks 1s the fact that the 
fleeces pick up a tenacious spiral burr, which grows on the ranges, 
and parts of these burrs often carry through the manufacturing 
processes, and show up in the yarn and finished fabric. Naturally 
this is a detriment. 


37. Merino Wools of the United States—American Merino 
wools, with one small class excepted, are divided into two classes, 
“domestic” and “territory.” The domestic Merino wools are 
those grown in the Eastern and Central States. The principal 
States growing domestic Merino wools are Ohio, Pennsylvania, — 
West Virginia, New York, Michigan, Vermont and Indiana. The 
most important section is the Ohio River Valley, and comprises 
Ohio, southwestern Pennsylvania and the eastern part of West 
Virginia. These fine wools compare favorably with any in the 


Fie. 13.—Tender Wool Showing Break. 
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world, and are fully equal to the finest Australian. They are 
unusually sound and strong, and are the most valuable American 
wools. The domestic wools are as a rule almost entirely free 
from burrs and dirt. The shrinkage represents the actual grease 
and suint, and is very uniform. Special attention is given to 
breeding, the sheep being housed and given every possible atten- 
tion. In addition to the term “domestic,” these wools are also 


> and “‘native”’ wools. The 


known as “eastern,” “fleece,” “farm,’ 
length of these domestic Merino wools varies from 2 to 5 inches. 
Three inches and over, in Merino wools from the Ohio Valley, 
are known as “delaine”’ wools (see glossary), and are obtained 
by careful selection in breeding. The Delaine Merino sheep are 
between the American and Rambouillet for size. Rams weigh 
from 140 to 200 pounds, and ewes from 100 to 150 pounds. 
The fleece is lighter shrinking than the other two types just 
mentioned, and the weight runs from 9 to 18 pounds. The length 
of fiber in Delaine wools makes’ them especially. adapted for 
worsted yarns. The term “delaine” is often applied to all “domes- 
tic’? Merino combing wools grown in this country. Territory 
combing wools are usually known as “staple.” 


38. Territory Wools—The territory wools, also known as 
“western” and “range” wools, are those grown in the States of 
Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Colorado. Most of the wool produced in Washington, Ore- 
gon and the Dakotas is classed as territory wool. At one time 
all wools grown west of the Missouri River were classed as terri- 
tory wools. The name “territory” was given to these wools be- 
cause they were grown in the western part of the country which 
had not been admitted to statehood. The term “ordinary” is 
sometimes used for “clothing” or “carding” territory wools. It 
will be noticed that the States named comprise the Rocky Moun- 
tain Plateau. The sheep producing territory wools graze over 
the open ranges and are very hardy. They seldom receive any 
housing or protection from winter storms and blizzards, and are 
rarely furnished with fodder. The cold winters cause the sheep 
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Fie, 14.—Frowsy Wool. 


to grow heavy fleeces. In summer, the flocks often suffer through 
long droughts, causing a scarcity of water, and poor pasturage. 
At its best, the grass is never so plentiful or rich in this region 
as in other parts of the country. Tenacious burrs abound in the 
greater part of the ranges, and become entangled in the fleeces. 
The burr picking machine is frequently unable to remove these 
burrs from the grease wool, and this necessitates the use of the 
carbonizing process later, to remove the burrs. ’ 

The soil on most of these western ranges is sandy and alkaline. 
The nature of the soil, sickness due to insufficient nourishment 
at various times, and exposure, weaken the wool in the fleeces of 
these sheep, and at its best, territory wool never equals similar 
domestic wool. Most of this territory wool runs from 1.5 to 3 
inches in length. The fiber is fine, but weak, tender and harsh. 
‘The territory wools have a very high shrinkage, due to the large 
quantity of sand, which adheres to the yolk in the fleece, 
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39. Influence of Farming in the West.—Territory wools are 
the greatest factor in the wool production of the United States, 
but the supply is gradually decreasing, due to the encroachment 
of farms, which are slowly taking over the ranges in this, the 
last stronghold of the old-time sheep grower. As the ranges come 
into demand for farming purposes, the land is too valuable to 
hold for sheep grazing, and with the development of irrigation 
and intensified cultivation of the soil, the bulk of the wool- 
erowing industry of this section will probably become incidental to 
farming in the same manner as in the older parts of the country. 
This is an unfortunate condition, as the United States at present 
only grows a trifle less than half the quantity of wool consumed 
in its textile establishments. With the ever-increasing population 
of the world and the consequent decrease in the world’s wool pro- 
duction, the time does not appear relatively far distant when 
there will be a real scarcity of wool, and unadulterated woolen 
and worsted clothing will be too expensive for many people in 
poor circumstances. A satisfactory artificial substitute for wool 
has yet to make its commercial appearance, although many chem- 
ists have endeavored to invent one, It is very unlikely that such 
an artificial substitute will ever be created. 


40. Various Territory Wools.—The territory wools from the 
different producing States vary slightly in their characteristics 
from one State to another, and an expert wool buyer seldom errs 
when judging a fleece as to the State in which the wool was 
grown. However, they grade into one another almost impercep- 
tibly. Differences in these wools, which can be recognized by 
the eye, are difficult to describe. 

Montana wools, as a whole, are the best of the territory clips. 
The shrinkage is light compared with other territory wools. Long 
staple, comparative softness, good felting qualities, and attractive 
appearance are the features of Montana wool. In color, they have 
a slight creamy tinge, which shows up after scouring. ‘This 
makes them unsuitable for white goods. They are weaker than 
most of the territory wools. | 7 
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Wyoming wools are next in importance to Montana wools. 
The fleeces vary from gray to reddish gray in color, and the wool 
has a wild, harsh feel. These features:are due to the alkaline 
soil over which the sheep graze. The shrinkage is heavy, due to 
the large amount of sand mechanically held in the fleeces. It is 
the strongest of the territory wools and of fair length. It is noted 
for its whiteness when scoured. | 


Idaho wools compare favorably with Montana wools as_ to 
shrinkage. One of the most widely known territory wools is the 
Triangle or Soda Springs wool. The latter term is given from 
the fact that the wools are grown in the section surrounding this 
town. Other important shipping points for wools grown in this 
section are Pocatello, Idaho; Granger, Wyoming, and Ogden, 
Utah. These three towns form the three points of a triangle, 
and the name “Triangle” has been applied on this account to the 
wools grown in the section indicated. The Triangle wools are 
noted for less shrinkage and longer staple than the wools grown 
in surrounding sections. Practically all the wools grown in the 
western part of Idaho are long and fine. These wools often grade 
80 per cent. staple. In the eastern part of the State the wools are 
generally shorter. te | | 

Montana, Wyoming and Idaho wools are the best of the terri- — 
tory wools. They are of about equal value and are usually grouped — 
together in the market quotations for wool in the trade papers. 

Utah and Nevada wools are inferior to those grown in the pre- 
vious three States. These wools are all rather short, the great 
bulk being classed as clothing wool. The principal reason for 
the Utah wools being inferior to those of Montana, Wyoming 
and Idaho is usually attributed to overstocking the range. Nevada 
wool has a very high shrinkage. eee 


Colorado wool is greatly inferior as a whole to that grown in 
the five States previously mentioned. The best wool from this. 
State comes from the northern part, and has a light shrinkage. 
Colorado wools in general are often called “breedless,” and the 
average shrinkage is about 70 per cent. ) 
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Arizona and New Mexico wools are generally poor and uneven. — 
They are*similar to Colorado wools, and are usually grouped with 
them. As a rule, little care is given the flocks, and less care is 
taken in breeding, and as a consequence, the wool is inferior and 
usually kempy. ‘This condition is largely due to the ignorance 
and laziness of the Mexicans, who own most of the flocks. . In 
fact, the wool from American-owned flocks is worth several cents 
more a pound. 


The group excepted in the domestic and territory classification 
of American Merino wools is “Texas and California.” 


Texas and Calhforna wools, though grown far apart, are very 
similar to. one another, and are usually grouped together. They 
are often included among the territory wools, but for several 
reasons it is better to consider them separately. Most of the | 
sheep run the range, and the bulk of them are sheared twice a 
year. For this reason the wool is known as Spring and Fall 
Texas or California. Another method of designating these wools 
is six months, eight months, and twelve months Texas or Cali- 
fornia, depending on the time the fleece was allowed to grow. 
California wools are also divided into northern, middle and south- 
ern counties. The northern counties wool is usually grown a 
year before shearing, and is the most valuable. In the middle 
and southern counties the wools shrink more, and the sheep are 
sheared twice a year. The spring wool is usually eight months’ 
growth and the fall wool six months. April and September are 
the usual shearing months for Spring and Fall wools, respectively. 
The former is naturally longer and shrinks less than the fall wool. 
The length varies from 1% inch to 1.5 inches for six and eight 
months’ wools, and from 2 to 3.5 inches for twelve months’ wools. 
The shrinkage averages 65 per cent. These wools are noted for 
their softness, fineness, strength, elasticity and excellent felting 
properties. They are a necessity for high-grade fabrics requiring 
heavy shrinkage or gigging, or both to obtain the required finish. 
A few of these high-grade fabrics are the choicest broadcloths, 
billiard cloths, chinchillas, kerseys, meltons, beavers, uniform 
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cloths, and bed blankets. The short fibered wools are especially 
desired where a napped face is desired, as they furnish more 
fiber ends to cover than longer wools without materially weaken- 
ing the fabric or breaking the staple. - 


Texas and California short-wool fleeces are not tied, but are 


tightly packed in bags. California wools are frequently baled. 


The mestiza burr is common on the ranges of southern California, 
and these wools must be carbonized to remove the burrs. Such 
wools are known as “defective,” in order to distinguish them from 
“free”? wools. Most of the Oklahoma wools are included with 
Texas wools. | 


Louisiana “lake” and some Georgia wools are, in a general 
way, similar to the short wools of Texas and California, but come 
' under the domestic classification. They are unimportant, as the 
relative amount produced is very small. These wools are also 
clipped in the spring and fall, and usually run very kempy. 
Little attention is given to breeding the sheep, and as a conse- 
quence the wool is inferior to that of Texas and California for 
fineness and evenness. : 


41. British Types of Sheep.—The British breeds of sheep have 
always been bred from a mutton viewpoint, the quality and char-~ 
acter of the wool being a second consideration. The block stand- 
ard is the aim of all breeders of mutton sheep. The British 
breeds are subdivided according to the character of their wool 
into the long wool and medium wool breeds. The medium wools 
are divided into two distinct classes—namely, the “down” and 
“mountain.” The down class is far‘more popular than the moun- 
tain, as the latter are much smaller sheep. The block standard 
requires the sheep to be low-set, deep, wide and symmetrical. — 
These requirements furnish the carcass with the highest per- 
centage of desirable parts for meat, and enable the butcher to 
cut to the best advantage with little waste. Such types furnish 
about 50 pounds of dressed carcass per 100 pounds live weight. 
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42. Conformation of Mutton Sheep.—The following excellent 
description of the characteristics and distinguishing features of 
the mutton type of sheep is taken from Dr. Carl W. Gay’s work, 
“The Principles and Practice of Judging Live Stock,” published 
by The Macmillan Company: 
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Fig. 15.—Points of Sheep: 1, head; 2, neck; 3, shoulder vein; 4, shoulder; 
5, brisket; 6, foreleg; 7, chest; 8, ribs; 9, top of shoulder; 10, back; 11, 
loin; 12, hip; 13, rump; 14, tail; 15, giggot or leg of mutton; 16, hind 
leg; 17, flank; 18, belly; 19, foreflank ; 20, twist. 

“Head short, broad and deep; a large, full, clear eye; broad 
muzzle, large nostrils; fine, well-shaped ears, nicely poised and 
carried. The size and shape of the head, also whether covered 
with wool or hair, and the carriage of the ears is a matter which 
involves the breed, as does also the presence or absence of horns. 
The horns of the horned breeds shouldbe strong, or fine, depend- 
ing upon sex, of good texture and symmetrical in size and shape. - 
The neck desired is short, thick just back of the poll and begins 
there to swell into the width of the shoulders, being especially 
- full in the neck vein. Typical shoulders are broad, not promi- 
nent, but closely laid in, and well covered with flesh, both at the 
side, where they are apt to be bare, and over the top, where they 


are often too open; that is, having too much space between the 
| 
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tips of the shoulder blades and the spine; the back straight, strong, 
broad and especially thickly covered with flesh; the ribs well 
arched and deep, especially the forerib; the crops so well filled as 
to be even with the sides of the shoulders; the chest deep, full, 
broad on the floor, and square at the brisket; the loin broad, 
and thickly fleshed, this region being most frequently bare; the 
hips broad, level; smooth and not too prominent; the rump long, 
level, broad‘and smooth, especially at the dock, where there may 
be an accumulation of blubbery tallow; the leg of mutton broad, 
deep and thick; the twist full and well let down in the seam; 
the legs short, straight; pasterns and hocks strong; the sheep 
standing well up on its toes, and having straight hind legs.” 


43. Mutton Qualities Influenced by Breed—It must be borne 
in mind that the quality of the meat is dependent on the quality 
of the sheep, and in turn the quality is determined principally 
by the breeding. The breed influences the quality of the meat 
as much as it affects the character and quality of the fleece. 
Sheep, yielding a choice meat, show a refined head and ears, 
smooth shoulders, and hips, clean-boned joints and cannons, fine 
hair on the face, ears and legs, fine fleece, and a trim under line. 
The flesh should be firm, but slightly yielding. 


The improvement of the fleeces of sheep by selection and breed- 
_ ing has been practiced for centuries, but the development of the 
mutton breeds was started less than two hundred years ago. 


The production of mutton has become very largely a business 
of furnishing lambs to the market. As in beef and pork, the 
demands of the market call for young meat and comparatively 
light weights of carcasses. The premium paid for baby beef and 
bacon hogs applies with even greater force to sheep. Thick, 
fleshy, but rather light joints are demanded ,by the cook, whether 
for the home table or the restaurant. The tastes of the consumer 
have been cultivated to discriminate in favor of the tasty, tender 
lamb, until we find that from 70 to 80 per cent. of the sheep 
which reach the market are less than one year old. The age of 
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heavy mutton seems to have passed. This is a condition which is 
most favorable to the sheep raiser, who is thus enabled to secure 
quick return from his flock, In the very nature of things there 
will always be mature sheep sold as mutton, as the breeding stock 
must sooner or later reach the block. The increasing demand 
for lamb mutton indicates a good future for the industry, pro- 
vided care is taken to keep up and improve the grade of the prod- 
uct. Careful attention is needed not only to the production of 
the rapidly growing lamb, but that it possesses the qualities called 
for by the high-class trade. A prime lamb is in demand and 
will always command a high price, while the skinny, bare- backed 
sheep is not wanted at all. The market wants flesh in any case, 
and when it comes from the back, the loin, or the leg so much 
the more it is prized. 

The raising of lambs for the best requires, first of all, a 
strong uniform flock of ewes which are active foragers, uniform 
and regular breeders, and copious milkers. It is also important 
to pay some attention to the shearing qualities of any flock of 


sheep. 


44, Classification of Wool from Mutton Breeds—The wools 
grown by these mutton sheep are known as down (medium) and 
long, depending on the breed. The long wools include coarse, 
semi-luster and luster wools. According to the following list, 
which was prepared by W. T. Ritch, an Australian wool expert . 
(who for several years past, has been engaged in introducing the 
Australian methods in the West), there are thirty-eight distinct 
breeds of sheep in Great Britain, all of which belong to the mutton 
class. It is. only natural that the most popular of these breeds 
should have found favor in British colonies, which have found 
sheep-growing profitable. Nearly all the sheep of Canada and 
New Zealand belong to the mutton type, and while the Merino is 
still dominant in Australia and South Africa, nevertheless the 
well-known British breeds are continually gaining ground. Merino 
sheep have been introduced in Great Britain, but they do not 
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prosper, as the climate is unfavorable, and the heavier breeds 
are desired for their mutton. » 


45. Complete Classified List of British Breeds. 


MouNTAIN. 
. Name of Breed Native District 
Highland: Biatkiate— 9 Cine tec capa hapa wees Scotland | 
Herd waiek——CO) 6 Gace «ae ih OE ee a es bead See Cumberland 
Welsh MounmtatneG <2. 0c sticacta ice ed oie ee eee Wales 
Rotaldahia yer) ten gis ccs casks Se ue -. Orkney Islands 
id GF 1deA Ti —— Dis Fn 8 aah « xe eae he Se St. Kilda . 
NE aE ae ioe on tate Le ec Fon ee ee ee ee Isle-of-Man 
HILL. : 
TT VAM mera ae ay tar aah Sia eee eo taeea o's OR cae ore oe Scotland 
Bogryey eB be Cod paid inact Sivkge rd Riera s Pan coe Peas Wales 
plist ive Gio crs yl) oo aw bac Sek ne ane siping ater Derbyshire 
PUSS t arte 0) Wer en cast ce treats pace ee sete ee ee ee aes Shetland Islands 
Bante —G © toa ie wheel aes 2 eb ase eRAAO SNA Rs kee Wales 
DALE, 
Wensleydale, Blueface—C ........... erate Yorkshire 
Wensleydale, Longwool—C-B ................45- Yorkshire 
CUES WhO eens ra hE ae oe, & ordaahontiens Gcanahd aut dame ae Gloucestershire. 
Bwaledalen “Marsh gan VO «oe Sis tas. Sbiyn weenie aoe Yorkshire 
HEATH. 
Tea Oreste D sarin aw ses ai hae ee alana a Geechee WU ven oe Pp) 
Penrstane=2D ici Mee sca ie eee eae ee ean odie aan Yorkshire . 
PUMCSEONCS =D G7, Won Ges Date ee ah nae? 4 ea ee terns Westmoreland 
Norfolk? EiGrnasie os tt cas hs eee eee Norfolkshire 


Oa Sees ak Rats ana Cie ER Oh ae Caplin a ates Lancashire 

Das too O: SFA 1g es se eels oe eee wear ... Devonshire 

ER BPOOR. TROND Mant d tose oan! otek ite cers, Sait ke ee Devonshire 

Wrset. THOTT Ash es ates Mens Wis Bae ss Cores cae eae Dorsetshire 
LOWLAND. 

aeons AETS Gs Tis a Ae ne tes rae ec eae Nas Lincolnshire 

Devon Longwo0lG- Ba pte J os ver he we csi hie ete Somerset and Devon 

Leicester, ““English”—A-B ................. ork Leicestershire 

Rommey=-A> Bie wi anak he 2a a ae a 0 Re nels Mate ae ey Kent 

Rostommin—<C a? oc ve watteustay. Ook een ees es oe ee Treland 

Border-Leicester—A-B .......: cece e cc cee cena . South of Scotland 


South Devon—C bed giats eal saints Wy alte die eb e alpiae Cornwall and Devon 
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Down. 

Name of Breed 7 Native District 
Srp SiGe ke Pace co. eR ee Op d Ue che eae aS Salop 
Ryeland ©? . aa a at Oe ag oP ne ees LO LOPS nine 
ASTON er a) Co on cs ee ein, ee ee Peele ices meus Fete net Oxon 
PATENT ne yc hte bro age ak aig cls Sta Ps Be ag ini Hants 
Ruffolke Ose) esis Mak Wa thir cue dete SOT Norfolk and Suffolk 
OUIION eta: thn ciscw is ealiigie a atone eacok PO ey Sussex | 
Dorset Dowie Py ieee a tow Bee eck ore tes Dorsetshire 

Key. 


A—Popular and important breeds. 

B—Longwool breeds suitable for crossing with Merinos. 
C—Breeds seldom found outside of Great Britain. 

D—Very old breeds, likely to become extinct in a few years. 


46. British Breeds Classified According to Character of Wool. 


(Important Breeds in Large Type) 


LONGWOOLS (Coarse Wool] Character) 


LINCOLN. Herdwick. 
COTSWOLD. | Wensleydale, Bluefaced. 
LEICESTER “ENGLISH.” Wensleydale, Longwool. 
LEICESTER “BORDER.”  Swaledale. 

ROMNEY. South Devon. 
ROSCOMMON. ' Dartmoor. 

Highland Blackface. _ Devon Longwool. 


MEDIUM WOOLS (Mountain Character) 


CHEVIOT. ~ -- Penistone.. 
Shetland. Lonk. 
Radnor. Hebridean. 
Ronaldshay. Manx. 
Gritstone. Limestone. 


MEDIUM WOOLS (Down Character) 


SOUTHDOWN. Ryeland. 
HAMPSHIRE. Exmoor Horn. 
OXFORD. Norfolk Horn. 
SHROPSHIRE. | Kerry Hill. © 
DORSET HORN. Clun Forest. 
Suffolk. Welsh Mountain. 


Dorset-Down. 


This classification furnishes a relative comparison of the length 
of staple in the fleeces of the various British breeds. In addition 
to the average length of staple, there is considerable variation 
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in the character of the wool produced by the different breeds 
within the same group. In the long-wool breeds there is consider- 
able similarity with the exception of the Herdwick and Scotch 
Blackface, and these are unimportant. The medium wools of 
down character as produced by the various down breeds are very 
similar to one another in character and length. The medium 
wools of mountain character usually show wide variation in every 
feature except length, which is about half way between the staple 
length of the long wools'and the medium wools of down character. 


All British breeds are named after the county or district in 
which they orginated and in which they are still located. Any 
stranger traveling through Great Britain by rail can easily tell 
which county he is passing through by observing the~sheep 
through the car windows as they are grazing. Livestock speciali- 
zation and intensive farming have proved that the various breeds 
give the most profitable results in their own localities. In Austra- 
ha and New Zealand, the various breeds are also located in 
certain districts for the same reason. In South Africa, South ~ 
America, and even in Canada, efforts are being made to have each 
breed located in the most suitable district, and the results so far 
are very encouraging. In the United States alone, this natural 
law of the most suitable locality and environment is ignored, as 
every farmer merely buys the sheep he fancies. 


These two lists of British breeds of sheep, one classified accord- 
ing to the original home or territory of the breed, and the other 
divided into three groups, according to the length and similarity 
of the wool, have nothing to do with the rules of classing wool, 
yet they show that the descriptive terms used in the wool trade 
sometimes differ from: those used by breeders. In crossbreds the 
International wool terms fortunately fit in very well with those 
used in Animal Husbandry. | 


47. Description of Important Long-wool Breeds.—With a few 
exceptions, all the important British breeds, which are shown in 
large type in the preceding list, have found favor in the United 
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States. These wools are better known in the trade as luster and 
semi- or demi-luster wools, and do not possess good felting proper- 
ties. They are distinctively combing wools, and are spun on the 
Bradford system for lustrous dress goods, linings, braids, ete. 
These luster wools are not raised on an extensive scale in this 
country, but a small quantity is produced in nearly every State, 
with Kentucky and Indiana the most important. 


48. Lincoln.—This breed is the largest and heaviest of domesti- 
cated sheep. It grows about the heaviest fleece of any breed, and 
averages from 14 to 18 pounds. The Lincoln is a very old breed, 


Fig. 16.—Lincoln Shearling Ram. 


which originated in Lincolnshire. The original Lincoln was 
improved by a cross of Leicester blood, which brought refine- 
ment to the breed, and improved the quality of the meat, which 
is of a coarse texture. Lincoln rams vary in weight from 200 
to 250 pounds. It grows a very long wool, from 8 up to 15 
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inches. The wool is noted for its luster, strength, whiteness and 
soundness. Lincoln sheep can be-distimguished by their huge, 
massive block form. A tuft of wool grows on the forehead. The 
face, ears and legs below the knees and hocks are covered with 
white hair. Large numbers of Lincoln sheep are found in Can- 
ada, New Zealand and South America. 


49. Leicester.—This breed was improved by Bakewell, and was 
the first breed to receive attention. N aturally it was largely used 
for improving the other British breeds of sheep. Leicester sheep 
are natives of Leicestershire, Yorkshire, and the South of Scot- 
land. They are very hardy, and thrive especially well in cold, 
bleak climates. Leicester rams average 225 pounds, and ewes 
run from 175 to 200 pounds. They have a square outline, with 
a comparatively high stand. The rump is very prominent and 
well rounded... They have a broad head, prominent between the 
eyes, and tapering toward the muzzle with the nose inclined to 


Fic. 17.—Border Leicester Shearling Ram. 
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be Roman. The ears are fine and well poised. Both ears and _ 
face are covered with short white hair with an occasional black 
spot. The expression of the Leicester countenance is very 
“sheepy,” giving a mild, sleepy and timid effect. Leicester sheep 
have black hoofs and lips. This breed is conceded to possess the 
best back of any breed of sheep. The wool runs from 5 to 8 
inches in length, color a good white, and the wool falls in ring- 
lets. Leicester wool is much finer than that from the Lincoln 
sheep. The fleeces weigh from 9 to 11 pounds, and are often 
bare on the under side of the body. — 

Between the two types of Leicesters there is a slight immaterial 
distinction. The Border Leicester has a white face, free from 
wool, a more rugged appearance, and is the more numerous of 
the two. The English Leicester, also known as Bakewell Leices- 
ter, is the other type, and can be distinguished by its bluish face, 
and the tuft of wool on its head. Leicester sheep are seldom 
found in the United States; but find favor in England and 
Canada. ) 


Fic. 18.—Cotswold Ram. 
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Fic. 19.—Romney Marsh Ram. 


50. Cotswold.—This breed takes its name from the Cotswold 
Hills in Gloucestershire, England. Cotswold sheep closely re- 
semble the Lincoln in many ways. The head is carried high, and 
erows a heavy forelock, which falls over the face and eyes. The 
ears and face are covered with white or grayish white hair. The 
weight ranges from 200 pounds to 250. 'The fleece, evenly dis- 
tributed all over the body, is divided into locks, and is open and 
wavy. The weight of the fleeces is from 15 to 18 pounds. From 
10 to 15 inches in length is the average range of Cotswold wool. 
The Cotswold is much more numerous in the United States than 
the Lincoln and Leicester breeds, but its principal use outside of 
England is for crossbreeding purposes. 


51. Romney.—There are two divisions of the Romney breed, 
Romney Marsh and Romney Upland. The Marsh is the most 
popular. This breed is native to Kent County, England, and as 
the city of London is right at hand, it is easy to account for this 
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breed being sought particularly for its mutton qualities. The 
conformation and wool closely resemble the Lincoln, although 
the wool is usually finer. Outside of England, the Romney sheep 
are popular in New Zealand and Argentina for crossbreeding. 


52. Roscommon.—This breed is confined to Ireland, and the 
bulk of the sheep of the Emerald Isle belong to it. The breed is 
more widely known as “Irish,” and is a good mutton sheep, grow- 
ing a long, strong, coarse, luster wool. 


53. Description of Important Medium ‘Wool Breeds.—The 
“down” breeds furnish the bulk of the British medium wools. 
The most important are the Southdown, Shropshire, Hampshire, 
Oxford and Dorset Horn. The Southdown is named from a range 
of low, chalky hills, where grass is always green and luscious, 
known as the “Southdowns” in Southern England. The others. 
are named from the counties in which the breeds were developed. 7 


Fig. 20.—Southdown Ewe. 
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Fig. 21.—Southdowns at Pasturage. 


‘These down breeds are noted for their mutton qualities, and there 
are no great distinctions in type. The wool is much finer than — 
that of the long wool breeds previously described. It is also 
much softer, with good crimp, strength and elasticity. At one 
time down wools were only used on the woolen system, but the 
improved combing machinery has made them all available for 
worsteds. The down breeds are the most popular in England, | 
and have found favor in all the important wool-growing coun- 

tries. Down wools grade from % to blood. The usual length 

ranges from 8 to 5 inches. In the United States, the Shropshire, 

Oxford and Hampshire are the favored British breeds. : 


54. Southdown.—This is the smallest of the down breeds, rams 
averaging 175 pounds and ewes 135 pounds. © The Southdown 
is the oldest, best known and purest breed of this type, the other 
down breeds being developed ‘from it. by improving with such 
larger breeds as the Leicester, Lincoln and_Cotswold, It possesses 
the most compact, broadest, deepest, lowest down and most thickly 
fleshed form of any sheep. The head is unusually short, wide 
between the eyes, and rather fine. The ears are short, small, 
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pointed, and covered on the outside with little tufts of wool. 
Below the eyes, the face is without wool, and is covered with 
brownish, gray hair. The cheeks and forehead are well covered 
with wool. The legs are covered with brownish gray hair like 
the face. The Southern fleece is very dense and light shrinking, 
erading 4% and % blood. The fleeces weigh from 6 to 8 pounds. 
The wool is short and evenly distributed. 


55. Shropshire.—This has only been recognized as a distinct 
breed since about 1860, but it has come into strong favor. It 
was evolved by using Southdown rams on native ewes of Shrop- 
shire and Staffordshire. The Shropshire is a very popular breed 
in this country, and thrives well in nearly all sections. It is 
considerably larger than the Southdown, being intermediate in 
size, rams weighing 225 pounds and ewes from 150 to 160 pounds. 
The fleece is evenly distributed, weighing from 8 to 12 pounds. . 
The fleeces are liable to grow black or brown spots of wool, espe- 


Fig. 22.—Shropshire Ram. 
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Fic. 23.—Hampshire Ewe. 


cially around the head. The head is carried high and very alert. 
The general carriage and appearance of the sheep are best 
described as stylish. An unusual feature found in this breed 
is the covering of the legs with wool. The head is completely | 
covered with wool, except the tip of the nose, which is covered 


with heavy dark brown hair. The ears are stubby, yet pointed, 
and covered with fine tufts of wool. 


56. Hampshire—The Hampshire is one of the oldest and 
largest of the mutton breeds, and is found in large numbers in 
the United States. Rams weigh 250 pounds and ewes 185 to 195 
pounds. This breed is noted for the quick growth of its lambs. 
Hampshire sheep are characterized by a large head, Roman nose, 
large ears extending straight out, dark brown or black hair on 
face and ears, and wooled on the forehead and cheeks. They are 
big boned, especially in the head and legs. The fleece is one of 
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the poorest of the down wools, running light, open, uneven and | 
short. The wool grades with Southdown for fineness.. 


57. Oxford.—About. 1830 the Oxford breed was established, 
and it is the result of a Hampshire-Cotswold cross. The Oxford 
is the extreme mutton type, the back and hind quarters are 
unusually heavy. It is the heaviest of the down breeds, rams 
weighing from 250 to 350 pounds and ewes from 180 to 275 
pounds. The Oxford resembles the Shropshire to a considerable 
extent. The head is wooled only to the line between the eyes, and 
is longer than the Shropshire wool. The face is covered with 
grayish brown hair. One of the most noticeable differences is 
the covering of the ears and legs with brown hair instead of wool. 
The ears are also longer and finer than those of the Shropshire, 
but are carried in the same alert manner. The fleeces are the 
heaviest, longest and coarsest of the down breeds, weighing from 
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Fie. 25.—Dorset Horn Ram. 


9 to 13 pounds. The Oxford is continually gaining favor in 
this country. - 


58. Dorset Horn.—This breed has received much prominence ~ 
in recent years, owing to its adaptability for breeding so-called 
“hot house” or winter lambs. The breed has proven its ability 
to readily change its lambing season to suit the desires of the 
sheep breeder, and for this reason they are in good demand for 
breeding lambs ready for the market in the late winter front 
Christmas to spring. They are also very prolific. Naturally it 
is most profitable to keep these sheep in fair proximity to good- 
sized cities, both for shipping convenience and opportunity for 
the owner to keep in close touch with the demands of the market 
for his lambs. ~The Dorset Horn is intermediate in size, rams 
averaging 250 pounds and ewes 160 pounds. As the name signi- 
fies, the breed has prominent horns, which are formed in a close 
spiral curving forward. The head grows a wool foretop, with 
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Fig. 27.—Cheviot Ram. 


the face and ears covered with fine white hair. The wool is short 
and light shrinking, grading in fineness about:halfway between 
the Southdown and the Oxford. The fleeces are light, averaging 
from 6 to 7 pounds. The fleeces also run uneven and are bare 
on the belly. | 


59. Cheviot—The Cheviot sheep are natives of the Cheviot 
Hills of southern Scotland. They are of medium size, rams 
average 200 pounds and ewes 150 pounds. They furnish high- 
erade mutton. The wool grown has a harsh, wiry feel, which 
gives the distinguishing character to the best grades of Scotch 
and English “cheviot” suitings and overcoatings. The fleece is 
lighter and more open than the average fleeces of the down breeds, 
yielding about 5 pounds of washed wool. The Cheviot fleece runs 
even, the wool is pure white, averaging, about 8 inches, thus 
exceeding the down wools in length. Owing to their light fleeces 
and medium weight, Cheviot sheep have never been extensively 
raised outside of Scotland. The distinguishing features are a 
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broad head between the eyes. The eyes are very bright and 
alert. The ears are carried erect, and the head, ears and legs 
are covered with fine white hair. The fleece ends abruptly with 
a “ruff” just back of the ears and about the throat. 


60. Crossbreds.—This class of sheep is becoming a greater 
factor every year in the world’s wool production. A crossbred, 
in the general meaning, is the offspring which results from mating 
a ram and ewe of two distinct breeds. The term “crossbred” is 
specifically applied to sheep in South America, South Africa, 
New Zealand and Australia, which have been produced by breed- 
ing Merino sheep with one of the mutton breeds of sheep, either 
of the long-wool or medium-wool breeds. In most cases, the 
long-wool breeds are used, as the resulting crossbreds are' much 
heavier than those bred from the down breeds. The most popular 
long-wool breeds for crossbreeding are the Lincoln, Cotswold, 
Romney Marsh and Leicester. The usual method is to breed 
long-wool rams with Merino ewes. 

Crossbred wools are divided into coarse, medium and fine wools. 
Coarse crossbreds are below 14 blood and range from 12 inches 
down in length. They are lustrous, harsh, possess indifferent 
felting properties and are fairly strong. Medium crossbred wools 
include those grading 14 and % blood. The length is 10 inches 
and downward. These wools are very strong, lustrous, soft and 
possess fair felting properties. Fine crossbreds include those of 
1% and %4 blood qualities. The length is 6 inches and down-— 
ward. . They are very strong, with fair luster, good color, soft 
handle and good felting properties. . 

Pure bred mutton rams to be used for crossing with Merino 
range ewes in this country are mostly secured from breeders in 
the Northern Central States, the Province of Ontario, Canada, 
and certain districts in the Pacific Coast States. Some of the 
valleys in the Coast States are favored with a climate similar to 
England. In these districts old-country methods are possible. 
The most important of these districts is the Willamette Valley 
in Oregon. It contains about 5,000,000 acres, mostly devoted 
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to raising Cotswold, Lincoln and Leicester rams for the range. 
Some of the down breeds are also found here for the same trade. 


61. Purpose of Crossbreeding.—The object. of crossbreeding 1s 
to obtain a dual-purpose sheep, one which possesses the strong 
points of each breed to a considerable extent. The Merino is 
used to give a comparatively fine fleece, and one of the British 
breeds to improve the weight and form of the sheep and the 
quality of the mutton. The result gives the sheep owner a high 
return for both his mutton and wool. The practice has been 
carried out systematically in New Zealand, ‘South America, 
Australia and South Africa. Great care and judgment must be i 
exercised in selecting the best adapted breed, and types from the 
selected breed, to cross with the ewes. The breeder aims to con- 
stantly improve his flocks by selecting rams possessing features 
which will improve any present deficiencies in his flock. A 
knowledge of the original conditions in the home of the breed 
rams, such as climate, pasturage, profligacy and disposition, is 
of great value in determining their usefulness for crossing. ‘The 
conditions, in the country where the crossbreds are to be raised, 
should be as near to the home conditions of the breeding ram as 
possible. The climate, pasturage, soil, etc., vary considerably in 
different parts of the same country, and what might be the best - 
breed for one section could be a failure in another section. Before 
_breeding season, the ewes should be divided according to the grade 
of their fleeces, and the rams should be classified in the same 
manner. By proper selection, the breeder is then able to mate his 
sheep to produce a fairly uniform crop of lambs, all of the same 
general form and size, and the fleeces will all grade together. 

Unfortunately, there has been little systematic crossbreeding 
in this country, but recently interest has been aroused. In the 
past, crossbreeding was conducted in a very haphazard manner 
in the West, no record being kept of the results obtained, and 
little attention given to selection. The most popular British 
breeds used for crossbreeding in the United States are the Cots-’ 
wold, Hampshire, Oxford, Shropshire and Lincoln. Australia 
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Fic. 28.—Graphic Chart Illustrating Systematic Crossbreeding. 
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and South Africa are the only important wool-growing countries 
where the Merinos outnumber the mutton types. About 15 per 
cent. of the wool grown in Australia is crossbred, and the remain- 
der is Merino wool. | 


62. Results of Crossbreeding.—The following description shows 
the possibilities and results of scientific crossbreeding, and is 
illustrated in the drawings of fleeces showing the grades of wool 
produced by each cross. .Consider the crossing of a pure-bred 
Merino ewe and.a pure-bred Lincoln ram, bearing in mind the 
distinguishing features of each, such as size, form, and the grade 
and character of the fleece. The result of the cross is a “half- 
bred.” The halfbred ewe is crossed with a pure-bred Lincoln 
ram, resulting in a “three-quarter bred,’ which would~ possess 
three-fourths Lincoln or long wool, mutton-type blood, and one- 
fourth Merino or fine wool blood. The terms used do not signify 
the grade of the wool produced. Breeding any farther than this 
point toward the coarse wool is seldom practiced. The next 
breeding step is to breed the three-quarter-bred ewe with a pure- 
bred Merino ram. The offspring is known as the “comeback,” 
as it loses a considerable part of the Lincoln features and ap- 
proaches the Merino. The wool produced by this cross is often 
known in the trade as “comeback.” The final cross is produced _ 
by mating the “comeback” ewe with a pure-bred Merino ram, 
and the offspring is called ‘‘fine comeback.” The halfbred and 
comeback are very similar; the latter favors the Merino a trifle 
more than the halfbred and has a slightly finer fleece. 

The natural supposition would be that the cycle would repeat 
itself .by crossing the fine comeback with a Lincoln ram; but 
unfortunately this cross brings poor results, the offspring being 
irregular and of a nondescript character. Large numbers of 
these irregular crossbreds are raised in the West with poor returns 
to the sheep grower, as the fleeces are light, uneven and often 
weak. The proper method is to ‘cross the halfbreds and come- 
backs with Corriedale rams, which will hold them as: halfbreds 
year after year with care and proper selection. The other alter- 
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Fic. 29.—Diagrams Illustrating Fleeces Produced by Crossbreeding. 


native is to send all the fine comebacks to the butcher and start 
over again. Romney and Leicester rams on Merino ewes will 
produce finer wool on the resulting crossbred sheep than the- 
coarser long-wool breeds, such as Lincoln and Cotswold. Cross- 
bred sheep, developed from Merinos and any of the down breeds, 
naturally produce finer wool than the long-wool crosses, but the 
down breeds are not used for crossbreeding to the same. extent 
‘as the long-wool breeds. The contrast between the Merino and 
down breeds is not so marked as that between the Merino and 
long-wool breeds. ‘The resulting crossbred sheep from the latter 
cross are much heavier than those produced by the Merino-down 
breed cross, and furthermore the wool produced by the crossbred 
sheep of the long-wool-Merino type is much longer in staple. All 
the crossbred wools are suitable for worsted manufacture. 


An excellent example showing the difference in staple length on 
medium-wool Merino and long-wool Merino crossbred sheep re-— 
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sulted from breeding experiments by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University of Wyoming at Laramie. The wool 
was passed upon by Prof. J. A. Hill, Station Wool Specialist. 
Two lots of Merino-range ewes were mated respectively with 
Southdown and Cotswold rams of good type and breeding. The 
resulting lambs were dropped in the latter part of March and 
shorn on the second of the following January, the fleeces repre- 
senting a little over nine months’ growth. The fleeces from the 
Southdown grades, graded as 14 blood, averaged 2.75 inches in 
‘staple growth, and the average shrinkage was estimated at 51 ~ 
per cent. Sixty. per cent. of the fleeces from the Cotswold grades 
were graded as % blood and the remainder as 1%4 blood. The 
average staple length was 4.1 inches and the average shrinkage 
was estimated at 43 per cent. . 


63. Carpet Wools.—As the name indicates, these wools are 


principally used in the manufacture of carpets and rugs. They 


Reproduced by permission of The Philadelphia C ommercial Museum 
Fig. 30.—Native Sheep of Egypt. | 


Fie, 31.—Map of World Showing Source of Carpet Wools. : 
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are mostly produced in Asia and Southeastern Europe by unim- 
proved native sheep, most of which are the fat-tailed sheep which 
are valued more for the oil and fat obtained from the carcass 
than the wool grown. Most of these sheep are sheared twice a 
year. Large quantities of carpet wools are “pulled” or “skin” 
wools, obtained from the pelts of slaughtered sheep. The great 
bulk of these wools is produced in Asia, Russia and Asia Minor, | 
although practically all parts of the world contribute a limited 
amount. The fleeces are. very light, uneven, coarse and kempy. 
These carpet wools are inferior to those previously described in 
the other three classes. Most of the carpet wools are only suit- 
able for wool-spun yarns for use in low-grade Axminsters and 
Sniyrna rugs, art squares and ingrains. Some of the better varie- 
ties are of good length and quality, and make good combing 
wools for Wilton, Brussels and Tapestry carpets and rugs, 


At times when wools of the other classes are high in price, cloth 
manufacturers turn to the better of the carpet wools for relief, 
but these wools do not give the same results as those they replace. 
Some of the better grades of carpet wools are mixed with other 
wools in the manufacture of coarse fabrics, such as the cheaper 
grades of cloakings, overcoatings, coarse tweeds and cheviots. 
Some grades are also used for felt boots, horse blankets, coarse 
upholstery goods, robes, paper makers’ felts and wadding for 
eun cartridges. =) large source of supply for carpet wools other 
than those produced by unimproved native sheep, are the skirt- 
ings, britch, badly cotted fleeces, tags and pieces from braid and 
coarse domestic and crossbred wools. Carpet wools are com- 
paratively coarse, and are usually graded as coarse, common, 
medium and good. The following table contains most of the im- 
portant varieties of carpet wools, together with the country of 
production, and character and usual grade of the wool. Many. 
of the wools included in this table come on the market as pulled, 
skin or tanners’ wool. 
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64. List of Important Carpet Wools. 


Variety of Wool Producing Country : Claaracter, Grade . 
Scotch black-faced 
or highland wool. Great Britain ...Long staple, strong 


COMNDEINY jae ate ie cee ane Common to med, 
Oportoo. Watling ae Portugal haa Good staple, luster 
CQ Gite. ores are Medium 
AL CMPAM )) 21 So) TEALYS Ren eek RAG ote Long staple, straight 
: fibered.is Ais./s0.5 ames Coarse 
Leslandesio cat ae Teglamd goes site Straight fibered combing. Medium 
rier by 2a ole ee European Turkey 
and Balkans ...Long, strong combing...Coarse 
Dougskol 2464.6. Russie ers 5 ees Long, straight fibered 
eombingia + te. 5 Oe Medium 
CTMMEA Wd. 1. BOUSSIA oe eens as Long, straight fibered 
reat COMPING MSF Fe ae os ’. Medium 
Bessarabian ..... Buseiae sos Long, strong combing. . . Coarse 
Georgian Toucha. . Russia-in-Asia ...Short to medium staple. Good 
Georgian Nouka..Russia-in-Asia ...Short to medium staple. Medium 
Turkestan “io.5 4. Russia-in-Asia ...Short to medium staple. Medium 
Bokparagrs s \ ts ..Russia-in-Asia ... Mostly colored medium 
BLA Dl e Serge ee ates Medium 
Camel Haar, ota Russis-1-Asia. 7. WALIES (> oe ssn ee ieaee Varies 
Atenas a. Afghanistan ..... Medium to long staple 
combing | <a. ssebere ee Medium 
Mongolian. 3.3). 4%: Mongolia ©. 2c%4..2% Very kempy, medium 
aba phe «Ss, cir a Sees eee Common 
ETB TAN a wp ool AsiaxsMinor<. Jc Good sound staple ..... Good 
Sniyrna a. ts5,) : .v AgiacMinor “725; Good sound staple ..... Good 
Aleppo. swale es DY LIAGH Pak aawiet ‘Good sound staple comb- . 
BIO fe te oie ora Good 
45 Ns ene gale a Mesopotamia .... Mostly brown and black, 
good sound staple .... Good 
A WeGIte, Fd re es Mesopotamia ....Good sound staple comb- ; 
NEY: REM, Fae RPC RAST onc Good 
Kapaa Pe ais a te Mesopotamia ....Good sound staple comb- 
Wa 6 Phe eA ations va ood 
Kandalar’ 2-27: Indist wists ie a Both short and long 
iy Btaple «ty xin, Sah eae eee Medium 
J OFIDEN uaa ces Inndiause ace ene Short ‘staple. .4 sa.2s Varies 
ian WVAr.!? ries Bape Tndtg cigs earn cs Short hairy staple ..... Coarse 
PW IGE oc ves 2G ces. « Taig # aes age Medium to long staple 
CODING 5 sii tana Medium 
W081. eit gis eps (ONIN is cae eee Short: ‘staple: mses cat 2. Common to med. 
Kinchow, ete. St... Ching)... 2.2: ..... Very kempy, short to 
medium “staple eae Coarse to med. 
Key ptiany 1.7/2... HOV Db.) 6 2 oie ae oe Long, lustrous combing. Medium 
Souda ao aeecmen Mev plie®: snes oe Short? staplev =. 3. aha Common 
Valparaiso” >. + +2. W.Coast, S. Amer.. Long, sound staple ..... Good 
Cordova’ 2.2 ani. Argentine: Gant. Long, sound staple ..... Good 


Mexican 2s she Mexicoy.2 ua). aheee Mostly short staple ....Coarse to med. 
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65. Miscellaneous Breeds.—The Corriedale, Iceland and Tunis 
sheep have not been included-among the British types, as they 
had their origin outside of Great Britain. They are long-wool 
sheep and good mutton types. Peculiar and special breeds of 
sheep, which do not come under the classification of the breeds of 
sheep as described in this chapter, are also considered a part of 
the miscellaneous group. 


66. Corriedale——Authorities disagree as to the breeder origi- 
nating this breed, which has been established during the past 
twenty-five years. The difference of opinion is probably due to 
several breeders working along the same lines and reaching iden- 
tical results about the same time. One fact is certain, that the 
home of this breed is the Province of Canterbury, South Island, 
New Zealand. The type was evolved by crossing the Merino with 
coarse-wooled Lincoln and Leicester sheep, and then breeding in 
again by recrossing their progeny until the desired ideal was 


Fic, 32.—Corriedale Sheep. 
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obtained. The Corriedale is an excellent dual-purpose sheep, 
both its wool and mutton commanding top prices. Selected 
breeding stock has been sent from New Zealand to Australia, 
Patagonia and the United States.. The Corriedale has retained 
the block or mutton form of the Lincoln or Leicester from which 
it was bred, and also grows a very fine wool for such a type, noted 
_ for length and sharp regular crimp. The breed retains the herd- 
ing and grazing properties of the Merino, and possesses a very 
vigorous constitution. It is especially efficient in hilly districts 
and snow ranges. The average weight of Corriedale fleeces is 
20 pounds for rams, 14 pounds for wethers, and 12 pounds for — 
ewes. 


67. Iceland.—The sheep of Iceland are the old Norse breed, 
and there has been practically no mixture with other breeds, as 
the government has forbidden the importation of sheep for fear 
of the introduction of disease among the flocks. Little attention. 
is given to the breeding and care of the sheep and wool. The 
sheep are of medium size, possess a fair mutton carcass, and 
usually show prominent horns curved downward in both sexes. 
The fleece is similar to Lincoln wool.for quality, but shows a far 
superior luster, which is its distinguishing characteristic. — 

Iceland sheep produce an unusually heavy undergrowth of 
wool in the fleece, and on this account are known as “double- 
decked” sheep. A peculiar feature of Iceland wool is.that the 
noil is more valuable than the top. When buyers are inspecting 
this wool more serious thought is given to the percentage of noil 
which it will yield than the yield after scouring. It is unusually 
soft and lustrous, and is very desirable for certain knitted and 
woven fabrics where a high luster is necessary. Unfortunately 
the supply is very limited, as the flocks of Iceland only number 
about 900,000 head. Practically all of the wool is shipped to 
Copenhagen and Liverpool in July and August, and only a small 
amount finds its way to this country. 

In winter the flocks are kept in stables and fed with hay. By 
the end of April they are turned into the field to graze. The 
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lambing season begins about the middle of May, and the weaning 
season begins at the middle of Jane.  Béfore weaning, the ears of 
the lambs are branded to indicate the owner. Each farm has its 
own earmark, which is officially registered. After the weaning 
season the mother sheep are kept in a movable sheep pen near 
the farmhouse, and milked every morning and evening. The 
lambs and dry sheep are driven into the mountains to graze with- 
out the care of a shepherd. In September, men are sent out to 
round up the sheep and drive them down to the farms. 

The farmers in the northern part of the island have given more 
attention to the care of their sheep and the preparation of the 
wool for the market. These farmers shear the wool from the 
sheep, but in the southern and western parts of Iceland the wool 
is usually pulled from the sheep. The wool is sheared or pulled 


from the sheep in May and June, and then washed by the farmer 
in his home. | | 


Fic. 33.—Tunis Ram. 


Fic. 34.—Winter Lambs with Ewes. 


68. Tunis.—This breed is a native of Tunis, in Northern Africa, 
and was first brought to this country in 1800. It has never 
become important, but recently has received considerable atten- 
tion from breeders on account of its mutton qualities and its 
ability to produce winter lambs. The Tunis is of excellent 
mutton form, is intermediate in size, with the head and legs 
covered with reddish-brown hair. The breed is without horns. 
Tunis sheep grow a very long and coarse fleece resembling Cheviot 
wool in character. The fleeces weigh from 6 to 12 pounds. 


69. Karakul*.—The Karakul sheep are natives of Bokhara, a 
principality under Russian protection in Central Asia. Bokhara 
is bordered by Turkestan on the north and Afghanistan on the 
south. A few Karakul sheep are kept in the territory adjoining 
Bokhara, and some Karakuls are found in Persia, but the stock 


 *From United States Government pamphlet “Karakul Sheep,” by F. R. 
Marshall, L. L. Heller and V. O. McWhorter, Animal Husbandry Division, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, 


. 
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common to that country and known in the United States as Per- 
sians are not valuable as fur producers. The number of sheep 
in this territory is estimated at from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000. The 
value of these sheep lies in the fur obtained from the lambs. The 
common practice is to kill the lambs when but a few days old, as 
the character of the curls deteriorates with greater age. The 
skins of prematurely born lambs have value as furs, but ewes are 
not sacrificed to secure them. The furs obtained from the young 
Karakul lambs are known as Persian lamb, Astrakhan and Broad- 
tail. These skins are all black in color, but. vary in the character 
of curl. Persians have the most pronounced, most uniform, and 
tightest curls and the greatest value. Astrakhans have longer 
hair, the curl is much more open, and usually has less luster or | 
gloss than the Persian lamb. Broadtail skins are taken from 
lambs prematurely born. Their hair is shorter than on Persian 
skins, and instead of being tightly curled it is swirled and ex- 
hibits a very attractive wavy pattern. In each of these classes 
of lambskins there are varying grades. The annual exportation 
of lambskins from Bokhara averages about 1,500,000. The skins 
are collected by dealers and traders, most: of them to be resold 
at the annual summer fair at Nijni Novgorod, in Russia, 272 
miles by rail east of Moscow. About 166 skins are packed into 
a bale and ordinarily not assorted for export to various countries 
until after becoming the property of the dealers, largely Germans 
from Leipzig, who purchase them at Nijni Novgorod. In Leipzig 
the skins are sorted into uniform lots for export to various parts 
and a few are also dyed, though as a rule the dyeing is not done 
until the skins reach the firm by which they are to be made up 
for wearing apparel. 

The Karakul is a sheep of medium size, with black face and 
legs, and a long, coarse fleece of some shade of eray ranging in 
length from 6 to 10 inches. It is classed as carpet wool. The 
conformation of the Karakul does not commend it as a mutton 
producer. The breed is described as “broad-tailed.” It has the 
narrow back and flat sides common to sheep not bred for meat 
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production. A depression back of the shoulders and a high loin 
are usually present. The face is narrow and decidedly Roman- 
nosed. The ears are small, pendulous, and set somewhat low. 

Karakul sheep were first introduced in the United States in 
1909. The production of these furs in this country appears to 
be feasible and to present commercial possibilities. The impor- 
tations have consisted chiefly of rams, which have been mated 
with ewes of other breeds to determine what class of the readily 
available ewes are most valuable for mating with Karakul rams 
“to produce lambs having good skins. Flocks owned in Texas, 
Kansas and New York now comprise over 1000 head of sheep 
having one-half or three-quarter Karakul blood. Besides these 
erades, there are 60 rams and ewes that are either imported or 
descended from imported stock. The imported rams have been 
largely used upon long-wool ewes, with Cotswold and Lincoln 
ewes having the preference. 


Fie. 36.—Australian Merino Ram, Showing Method of Examining Fleece on 
. Sheep’s Back. 
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CHAPTER IIT 
SHEARING, PREPARING AND MARKETING WOOL 


70. Method of Shearing—The great bulk of our sheep are now 
sheared by power clippers, although hand clippers are still used 
in the East and Middle West where the flocks are small. The 
invention of the machine shear only dates back about twenty- 
five years, but only about one-fourth of the world’s sheep are now 
sheared by hand. Sheep shearing requires considerable skill, and 
experienced shearers average between 175 and 200 head per day, 
as against 100 head as a high figure for expert hand shearers on 
our Western ranges. The individual Australian shearing record 
for one day of eight hours is 316 head. The machine shears — 
clip the wool evenly, leaving a uniform stubble of about a quar- — 
ter of an inch on the sheep’s back, whereas with the hand shearing 
the stubble is often uneven. The yield of wool per head is natu- 
rally increased by the close shearing, and the increased weight — 
gained in this manner is estimated at about 5 per cent. The . 
fleece is also in better condition after machine shearing, as there 
is less danger of cutting the fibers and tearing the fleece apart. . 
The machine shears frequently leave a slight scratch or two on te * 
sheep’s skin, and occasionally through carelessness the shearer | 
cuts under small pieces of flesh, and these adhere to the wool 
erowing from them and often carry through to the card. Owing 
to their numerous folds, American Merino sheep cannot be 
sheared advantageously with machine shears. 


The cost of shearing in this country averages 10 cents per 
head. This figure includes rolling and tying the fleeces and 
packing them in bags, but does not include the cost of the bags. 
The Australian cost is about 8 cents per head, and this price 
includes the cost of skirting and classing, which amounts to 
about 1 cent per head. 
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71. Shearing Season.—The spring of the year is the season 
for shearing. Some sections of the country, where the climate is 
favorable, such as California, New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas, 
start shearing in late March or early April. The bulk of the 
shearing in this country is performed in May and June. - Some 
wools are clipped semi-annually in the spring and fall; the most 
important of these wools are Texas and California. __ 
In the southern hemisphere the seasons are reversed; the spring 


season comes at the same time as our fall season. The shearing 


Fie. 38.—Machine Shearing in Wyoming. 


months for Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and South 
America are October and November. 


72. Weight of Fleeces——Fleeces vary in weight according to 
the breed and sex of the sheep. In the previous descriptions of 
the various breeds the average fleece weights of each breed are 
given. Male sheep, rams and wethers (castrated male sheep) are 
larger and heavier than ewes and lambs, and naturally yield 
heavier fleeces. ‘The combined average weight of Australian 
Merino fleeces is about 8 pounds. Australian Merino rams aver- 
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age 17 pounds; wethers, 13 pounds; ewes, 10 pounds, and lambs, 
21% pounds. Specially selected stud rams have yielded fleeces 
weighing 30 pounds. | 


73. Method of Machine Shearing.—Shearing plants have been 
installed at various convenient locations on the sheep ranges. 
The buildings consist of long sheds, with shafting driven by a 
gasoline engine, extending the full length of the shed on both 
‘sides of the shearing space. Shearing machines are placed at 
convenient intervals and receive their power from the shafts. One 
shearer operates each shearing machine. The sheep are driven to 
_ the shearing sheds from the range in large flocks of 2000 or more, 
and are placed in large corrals next to the shearing sheds. Suit- 
ably fenced inclines lead from the corrals to each shearer’s stand. 
When the shearer is ready to start a number of sheep are driven 
into each chute. The shearer reaches into the chute and pulls 
out a sheep. The sheep is forced into a sitting position between 
the shearer’s knees by skillful manipulation on the part of the 
shearer. The shearer now proceeds to shear the fleece, guiding 
the clipper with the right hand. When the entire fleece is removed 

the sheep is driven into another chute, which leads into the count- 


_ Fic. 39.—New Shearing Sheds and Range, Bitter Creek, Wyoming. 
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ing pen. On the way to the counting pen the sheep are branded. 
As the wool grows it carries the brand mark with it so that it is 
always easy to distinguish. Helpers fold the fleeces with the 
dirty side of the fleece inside, and tie them tightly as fast as the 
shearers throw them on the floor. Each fleece is folded and tied 
_ separately, and then placed in a long burlap bag. These bags 
are hung from a suitable framework, and a man tramps the fleeces 
down as closely as possible as they are thrown in. From 300 to 
400 pounds of wool are placed in each sack. 


74, Australian Method—In Australia, each ranch possesses its 
own shearing plant, or a small number of ranches combine and 
establish a co-operative shearing shed conveniently located. One 
important feature practiced in Australia and usually omitted in 
this country is sweating the sheep prior to shearing. The sheep 
are transferred from the gathering pens to the sweating pens, 
-which in turn are next to the catching pens from which the 
shearer takes the sheep. The temperature of the sweating pens 
is usually 10 degrees or more ereater than the normal tempera- | 
ture. The sheep are closely herded together in the sweating pen 
for two hours during the day or eight hours during the night. 
Sweating causes the yolk to flow more freely, thereby putting the _ 
wool in the best possible condition for shearing. The sheep shear 
much easier when sweated. The actual shearing is performed in 
the same general manner as the shearing in this country, except 
that the shearers handle the sheep more skillfully and gently, and | 
the belly wool is usually shorn separate from the rest of the fleece. 
Great care is taken to protect the fleece from contact with foreign 
substances. After the fleece has been removed from the sheep 
the Australian method of preparing it for the market is widely 
different from ours. 

The fleece, usually 9% x AY feet, is. cates to the skirting 
table and is skilfully thrown on _ it in such a way as to 
spread out evenly over it. The skirting table is usually about — 
10 x 15 feet in size and the top of it is a grid composed of wooden 
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slats placed five-eighths of an inch apart. Two skirters usually 
work together at each table; one skirter operates on the fore 
parts of the fleece and the other man skirts the hind parts, Skirt- 


Fic. 40.—Sheep Entering the Sweating Pens, Bitter Creek, Wyoming. 


ing separates from the main portion of the fleece inferior and 
heavy shrinking parts, such as tags, leg pieces, neck pieces, bellies, 
locks and stained parts. The various skirtings just enumerated 
are separated by the skirters as follows: The small fragments 
of wool skirted from the forequarters of the fleece are much finer 
and lighter shrinking than the inferior pluckings of the britch 
end. They are known respectively as First Pieces and Second 
Pieces. 3 a 

The first and second pieces are carefully gone over, together 
with the bellies and sweepings from the shearing floor, at the piece 
picker’s table. The tags, stained parts and locks are assigned 
to individual bins. The piece picker’s table is 8 x 3% feet, and 
sloped like a desk. The top is made from pyramid slats one-half 
inch apart to allow dust, sand and twice-cut wool to fall through. 

After skirting, the fleece is rolled with the cut side out, and 
secured by twisting in one end. The proper method of rolling 
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the fleece is to have the flesh side of the fleece down on the table, 
then turn in a little of the britch end and a little of the neck 
portion of the fleece. The side of the fleece furthest away is 
then drawn toward the roller, making two folds. The fleece is 
now ready to be rolled up from britch to neck. This method 
places the best portions of the fleece om the outside. The fleeces 
are seldom tied. When string is used for tying the fleeces a light 
glazed twine is selected similar to a stout fishing line. The grade 
is next determined by the wool classer as 44s, 56s combing, or 
whatever grade it may be, and the fleece is ready to be placed 
in the bale assigned for that grade. Great care is taken in pack- 
ing, and the bales are reduced in size by the use of hydraulic 
presses. The bales usually contain about 40 fleeces and average 
330 pounds in weight. Usually heavy jute bagging is used in 
~ baling, and is either singed on the inside or lined with paper to 
prevent loose jute fibers becoming mixed. with the wool. Fre- 
quently tar-lined paper is used for lining as a preventive against 
insects and dampness. Each bale is plainly marked with the 
grower’s name or brand and the grade of the wool contained. 
By this method the grower’s mgu Ey. is maintained until the 
wool is unpacked at the mill. 

The Australian method of handling npole is closely followed in 
New Zealand and South Africa. In South America, the wool 
growers are fast adopting the Australian method, and the better 
wools are usually skirted and baled without tying the fleeces. 


75. Introduction of Australian Method in West.—In 1915, an 
“Australian” shearing shed was erected at Bitter Creck, Wyo., 
and the wool from 80,000 sheep shorn in three weeks was skirted, ’ 
classed and prepared according to the Australian system. The 
wool was sold direct to several large mills in the East at prices 
which more than repaid the sheep owner for the additional 
trouble. The success of this experiment has attracted widespread 
attention, and several other similar plants were erected in 
Wyoming. About 270,000 sheep were shorn in these sheds in 
1916, yielding over 2,000,000 pounds of wool. Numerous 
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additional sheds adapted for the Australian method were 
erected in Wyoming for the 1917 season. . It is expected that 
the improved method will soon spread through the other Inter- 
mountain States. Should this method be adopted too rapidly its 
success is liable to receive a temporary setback, due to the lack 
of sufficient skilled wool classers, skirters and piece pickers. 
Quite a number of green hands, recruited from the student body 
of several agricultural colleges in Wyoming, have been developed 
into first-class skirters and piece pickers in these new sheds, and 
this co-operation on the part of the agricultural colleges will 
probably prove an: important factor in the future development 
of the movement. The introduction of the Australian method 
in the West is being supervised by W. T. Ritch, an Australian 
wool expert, whose services were secured by several large sheep 
owners of Wyoming. 


76. Poor Preparation of United States Wools.—A frequent 
source of trouble to the manufacturer arises from the sisal and 
other rough vegetable fibered strings used in tying the fleeces. 
When any of the fibers become mixed with the wool they are 
carried through to the finished cloth, and as they will not take 
the dyes used on wool they show up conspicuously. Burling is 
necessary to remove them, adding an unexpected expense to the 
cost of the cloth. The use of paper string in tying the fleeces 
avoids trouble of this kind. 

Tags and damp stained pieces are usually folded in the fleece, 
and will discolor the parts of the fleece in contact with them. 
When black wool-is packed with white, locks from the black 
- fleeces often become mixed with the white and are often missed 
during sorting. Where the wool 1s to be used for manufacturing 
white or light-colored fabrics the presence of black fibers causes 
great trouble and considerable loss. Fraud is sometimes prac- 
ticed by unscrupulous growers placing, balls of hard manure, 
stones and other heavy materials inside the tied fleeces to increase 
the weight. Several years ago an Ohio fleece was found to be 
tied with 121 feet of stout, rough jute ‘twine. 
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' A good marking compound soluble in scouring is badly needed. | 
The use of paint in marking is preferred to tar. The paint has 
to be clipped by the sorter from the locks, and the small amount 
of wool imbedded in the paint is of no use to the textile manu- 
facturer. 


77. Wool Marketing in United States.—Our wool growers avail 
themselves of numerous ways of disposing of their wool. The 
factors influencing the selection of a selling method are the 
quantity of wool offered for sale, distance from large wool market, 
- opportunity for co-operation among neighboring wool growers, 
knowledge of grades and quality of wool, general market condi- 
tions, and the ability of the wool grower to make a shrewd deal. 
All things being equal, a large quantity of wool will bring 
higher proportionate return than small lots. The general price 
level of wool like every other’ universal commodity is governed 
supply arid: demand.” The 


wm 6 


primarily by the two great factors; 
wool grower depends: on reports in’ the: newspapers, trade and 
agricultural papers for’ information’ as to’ the’ value’ of his clip. 
These market reports: are: based on’ such facts as can be gathered 
from buyers and sellérs:in. the main wool-selling centers—Boston, | 
Philadelphia, Chicago; New York and St. Louis. In many cases 
the grower does not really know the quality of wool his sheep 
have yielded and is unable to understand the true meaning of 
the various grades quoted in the market reports. Where a num- 
ber of buyers are competing for a lot of wool, good prices are 
obtained, but when the buyers combine to stifle competition the 
wool grower invariably receives a low price for his wool: 

Six methods are used by wool growers in selling their wool— 
namely, (1) to buyers representing wool merchants or large mills, 
(2) local dealers, (3) consignment sales through commission 
houses, (4) direct to mills located in the vicinity, (5) auction 
and (6) farmers’ co-operative sales agencies. © 


78. Wool Merchants.—The bulk of our wool is. sold by the 
grower to buyers representing wool merchants. These buyers | 
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visit. the various ranches and shearing sheds in the West during 
the shearing season, making the owner offers for his wool. The 
buying charge against the wool averages the wool merchant about 
34 cent per pound. Some years, when the merchant anticipates 
high wool prices, the buyer is sent to the ranges to buy the wool 
on the sheeps’ back, the owner contracting to deliver the wool 
when sheared at the agreed price. If the merchant’s judgment 
as to higher values proves correct he frequently saves several cents 
a pound by this method of buying. As a rule, however, selling 
wool on the sheeps’ back is usually regretted by the grower. 
Boston is the most important wool market in the country, and 
is followed by Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, St. Louis and 
Louisville. These cities contain large warehouses where the wool 
is graded. and stored awaiting sale to the mills. Boston has a 
warehouse. ‘capable of. holding 100,000,000 eae of wool, all of 
which is easily accessible. ) 
The wool merchant is an important factor in our system of 
marketing wool, and really performs services for the profits 
secured, in addition to being the middleman between the grower 
and the manufacturer, | 


79. Services Rendered by Wool Merchants.—The merchant 
orades the purchased wool in such a manner as to best suit the ~ 
various mill requirements. Storage facilities are at his com- 
mand which the erower does not possess. The merchant carries 
‘a large assortment of wools, which enables the manufacturer to 
select the grade which best suits his requirements, and secure 
immediate delivery, as the principal markets are located near | 
the important manufacturing districts. Furthermore, while the 
grower receives cash from the merchant for his wool, the merchant. 
often extends the manufacturer considerable credit. The mer- 
chant must have a large amount of capital at his command, as 
the bulk of the wool to be sold for a whole year is bought for 


cash and received within a period. of three months. It some- | 


times happens that the “wool merchant advances money to the | 
wool grower when the latter is ‘short of funds, taking a lien on 
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the unshorn wool and of course charging interest on the amount 
loaned. Many wool merchants also self wool on commission. 

In addition to handling domestic wools, many of the larger 
wool merchants send buyers to the great foreign wool markets, 
such as London, Liverpool, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Buenos 
Aires and Cape Town. The larger wool merchants import large 
quantities of foreign wools. 

Various systems have been suggested for eliminating the wool 
merchant and establishing direct dealings between the wool grower 
and the manufacturer. The most prominent systems proposed 
are wool growers’ co-operative associations and large manufac- 
turers’ associations to buy wool direct from the growers for the 
mills holding membership. It is extremely doubtful-if any 
method will become successful enough to entirely eliminate the 


wool merchant. 


80. Mills Buying Direct—Buyers representing large manu- 
facturing units consisting of a number of mills under the same 
ownership, operate in a similar manner as the buyers representing 
the wool merchants. If the buyer is capable the mill saves the 
profit made by the merchant, and on the large amounts of wool 
required for these mills this saving is a great advantage to the 
manufacturer. | 

On the other hand, it would not be profitable for the average — 
mill to send out a buyer to purchase direct from the grower. In 
many cases the buying expense involved would be greater than the 
saving secured, and furthermore, few individual mills can com- 
mand enough capital to pay cash for a year’s supply of wool in 
advance. 


81. Sales to Local Dealers——The farmers in the Eastern and 
Mississippi Valley States usually sell their wool to local dealers 
in nearby towns. These local dealers usually conduct their wool 
buying in addition to some other business, usually storekeeping 
or grain buying. The local dealer is seldom proficient in judging 
wool and usually pays the same price for all wools -offered, irre- 
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spective of grade and shrinkage. As the farmer seldom knows 
the quality of the wool produced by his sheep, he is at the mercy 
of the local dealer, as the quantity grown by the individual farmer 
is too small to attract the attention of the wool merchant. When 
the shearing is over in the district the local dealer has usually 
secured a wide variety of wools. Buyers representing the wool 
merchant then travel from town to town buying the accumulated 
wools from the local dealers. In most cases these local dealers 
turn a handsome profit at the expense of the farmer. 

Where wool buying is done in conjunction with storekeeping 
the local dealer frequently has the farmer at a disadvantage when 
he sells his wool by having extended considerable credit to the 
farmer on merchandise, groceries, etc., from the store. It fre- 
quently happens that the local dealer is simply the buying agent 
for some wool merchant who supplies him with buying funds. 


82. Consignment Sales.—Large wool growers in the West fre- 
quently consign their wool to wool commission houses when they 
are not satisfied with the offers of visiting wool buyers. This 
enables the grower to hold the wool for a rise in price. The 
owner places a minimum selling price on his wool. The com- 
mission house deducts from the amount received from the sale 
of the wool all carrying charges, such as storage, grading, freight, 
hauling, insurance, selling commission, loans to the grower and 
interest on the same. Many of the wool merchants also handle 
wools on a commission basis. | 


83. Direct Sales to Local Mills——The custom in certain sec- 
tions of the Middle West is to haul the wool grown direct to local 
mills, or the mills send a representative through the district to 
buy the wool from the farmers. In many cases, whole or part 
payment for the wool is made with the products of the mill. 
This method is to the advantage of both grower and mill, as the 
farmer secures a slightly higher price from the mill than from 
the local wool dealer, and the mill is buying cheaper than it can 
from the wool merchant or local dealer. Such mills buy as much 
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wool as possible direct from the nearby farmers. Most of the 
woolen mills buying wool in this mannér are scattered through 
Ohio, Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. The manufactured products include bed blankets, horse | 
blankets, cassimeres, mackinaws, socks and sweaters. 


84, Sales by Auction.—Selling wool by auction is sometimes 
practiced in the sheep-range country. After shearing time all 
the wool is hauled to town and arranged in various lots to be 
auctioned off on an advertised date. Buyers representing mer- 
chants, commission houses and large mills have been notified in 
advance of the coming sale, and if interested in the wool offered 
attend the sale. The auction system, which is the prevailing 
method of selling wool in London, Liverpool, Australia, New 


Zealand, South Africa and Continental Europe, has never been 
popular in the United States. i 

The New York Wool Exchange was established in 1894 to 
conduct the sale of our wools in the same manner as cotton is 
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marketed. Our American wools were divided into 200 grades 
by the New York Wool Exchange, but this number proved 
entirely too small. The Exchange announced auctions, but 
sellers and buyers failed to appear, and the project was aban- 
doned in less than four years. | 

The Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association built a wool ware- 
house at Omaha in 1908, and established an auction system, which 
was abandoned within a year. In 1909 another attempt was 
made to establish an auction system. The National Wool Ware- 
house and Storage Company was organized with aid from the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, and built a large warehouse 
at Chicago. The auctions again failed to attract buyers, but the 
company changed its plans and has Denote a successful commis- 
sion house. 


85. Reasons for Failure of Auctions in United States.—The 
reasons for the failure of the auction system in the United States 
is largely due to the following: The wide variation in American 
wools; the business habits of our people; sheep raising is not 
standardized in this country; breeders shift their favor from 
one breed to another; the lack of grading at the shearing 
shed; the desire of the American grower and dealer to do 
their own bargaining with the willingness to “take a chance” 
and make a large profit. In other words, the trading instinct 
is prevalent, and our traders lack the conservatism shown by 
foreign traders, who operate on more secure lines, and are sat- 
isfied with a surer and smaller profit. 


86. Farmers’ Co-operative Sales Agencies.—Organizations of 
this kind have, with varying degree of success, been instituted 
in upwards of twenty States, but several years must elapse before 
judgment should be passed as to the success of the movement. 
The object of such organizations is to take charge of the wool 
grown by their members, and to sell it in quantities sufficiently 
large to interest the wool merchant. Inefficient management and 
members’ lack of confidence in the management are the principal 
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handicaps of this selling method. If up to the present it has 
accomplished nothing else, it has done a good work along the 
line of educating wool growers in matters of improving their 
flocks, giving closer attention to them, sending their clips to — 
market in better condition, and.the elimination of the use of sisal 
twine., They have learned that better returns come from better 
prepared clips from better sheep. 


87. Comparative Prices (in Cents per Pound) of United States 
Wool in Boston, 1906-1923. 


OxutIo (Unwashed) 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 


eM. a EMC ER een ferent 26 Ht 23 28 rs 20 23 20 24 
Half blood ©. 2.0... 33 33 26 36 = 28: 25 30 23 21 
TERRITORY ( Scoured ) . . 
Staple, fine........ a: 13 60 £38. GG 60 67 ~=-«54 60 
Stapleumediui v2.66) AS | S25 10 & BST | ee CO ty ee ee 
Clothing, fine...... 68 65 53 70 58 50 60 48 55 


Clothing, medium... 63 60 45 65 50 23> 45 56 43 50 
Onto (Unwashed) 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 


ES trident OF) 2 Sa ABBAS) Ob ue Gia Daas date een 
Half blocd. .. 4 2% 36 40 67 78 75 62 33 50 52 
TERRITORY (Scoured) 
Staple, fine. ...:/.3 [2 Gi 160; - 180 et 1S 5S BS) wel es aaeret 
Staple, medium...) 67! 870 155.) 172" 180. 150-4078 19d ae 
Clothing, fine....... 68. 81) 145) 170170 2518040 1 ieee 


Clothing, medium... 69 TOs 188" 165" 165° 123" 64 ELS OF 


88. Rail and Ocean Freights on Raw Wools.—As the bulk of 
our wool is produced in the West, and the great manufacturing 
districts are located in the East, the freight charges form an item. 
of cost that cannot be slighted; $2.75 per 100 pounds is a fair 
estimate for the average transportation of ereasy wool from the 
West to Boston. A special rate of 90 cents for bags, 75 cents 
for bales and $1 per 100 pounds applies on all wools shipped to 
Boston from the Pacific Coast terminals, such as Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Astoria, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Sacramento. 
Shipments from Liverpool to Boston range from 30 to 33 cents 
per 100 pounds, and these prices include dock and shipping 
charges amounting to about 12 cents per 100. The rates to Bos- 
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ton from ports in Australia, South Africa and South America 
are $3, $1.90 and $1.50, respectively. But to these rates must 
be added the railroad charges in the above-mentioned countries 
from the ranch to the shipping port. The average railroad. 
charge for hauling wool from interior points to the Australian 
seaboard is from 65 to 70 cents per 100 pounds. 

In South America the average freight rate for grease wool from 
interior points of Argentina and Uruguay to Buenos Aires is 
50 cents. In the southern parts of Argentina the rates are vari- 
able, as the wool must be hauled to the coast by ox teams and 
costs from $3 to $7 per 100 pounds. 

As a matter of fact, only a small portion of foreign wool is 
shipped directly from the producing country to the United States; 
nearly all such wool is first sent to Liverpool and then transhipped 
to Boston, New York or Philadelphia. Since the opening of the 
Panama Canal there has been an increase in direct shipments 
from Australia to our Atlantic seaboard ports. 


DISTANCES BY WATER ROUTES FROM IMPORTANT WooL PORTS TO 
BOSTON AND LONDON 


Boston London Boston London 
OMS hood ots aes Pare ey] 6.260; ~ ong Wong \. 2. 11,390 9,688 
PONTO ieee oh a oe ft hs 3,088. liverpool ...,.... 2,854 638 
Bremen aati. wie 3,011 AOD “Wwondon 4...) wi es.ce 3,088 cert 
Buenos Aires ...... 5,804 6,294" Melbourne «.../..-.10,200 11,055 
Cape Town .:...... 6,776 6,117. San Francisco .... 5,450 8,039 
Constantinople ..... 4,820 3,118 


89. Foreign Wool Auctions.—The London wool sales are held 
six times a year, every two months. During the progress of 
the London sales, the entire quantity of every lot of wool to be 
sold each day is accessible for examination by the buyers in well- 
lighted warehouses. Colonial wools are featured at the London 
sales. Printed catalogues are provided, which give the clip marks 
and other descriptions marked on the bales. Later in the day 
the auction sale begins in the salesroom on Coleman Street. It 
is not unusual to find 100 lots, each averaging 18,000 pounds, 
sold in fifteen minutes. Every lot is promptly sold to the highest 
bidder, except such lots as may be withdrawn and the “star 
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lots.” These star lots are composed of: one, two or three bales, 
and are auctioned off after all the larger lots have been disposed 
of. After the sales, printed catalogues are distributed by the 
brokers to consigners and purchasers of wools, and a permanent 
record is thus obtained of every lot sold at auction. . London 
prices practically govern the wool markets of the world. 

The Liverpool auctions are conducted and catalogued in the 
same manner as the London sales. The India wools are featured 
at the Liverpool sales, but lesser quantities of other foreign wools 
are also handled. Sales are also conducted in a similar manner 
in important continental centers such as Antwerp, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Havre and Marseilles. River Platte wools are featured 
at Antwerp, while the others auction wools which have been 
purchased by dealers in the country of origin. 

Large quantities of wool known as “off sorts,” obtained by 
skirting, are exceedingly heavy-shrinking. The bulk of such 
wool is graded and scoured in the country of origin and sold at 
the European auctions. By forwarding the wool in the scoured 
condition, a saving is made on transportation charges, and the 
off sorts are presented - for sale in a more attractive condition 
than would be the case if they were offered in the original greasy 
condition. 
| Australia’ S position as the ereatest fine wool-producing coun- 
try, both for quantity and quality, remains unchallenged. While 
the natural advantages, such as cheap extensive ranges furnish- 
ing green pasturage through the entire year, are very favorable © 
to the wool-growing industry, except when visited by exceptional 
droughts, nevertheless due credit must be given to the efficient 
breeding, management and above everything else, the practical 
and attractive manner in which the wools are prepared for the. 
market. However, the amount of suitable grazing land is limited, 
as more than half of. Australia is dry and barren, without any 
‘water supply and practically no rain, 


90. Wool Auctions in Australia.—In recent years the Austra- 
Tian wool growers have been selling large quantities. of their 
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wools at auction sales conducted in numerous cities throughout 
-the country. ‘These sales are similar to the London sales, with 
the exception that only ten bales of a lot are opened for exami- 
nation by prospective bidders. Every year more foreign wool 
buyers visit Australia to attend these sales. American buyers 
purchase about 100,000 bales of wool in Australia annually. The 
chief criticism of the Australian system is that there are too 
many selling centers. A good plan has been suggested to hold 
one series of sales in the capital city of each of the six States. 
The most important Australian wool auctions are conducted at 
Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide and Geelong. - 

When selling in the English market, freight, insurance, storage, 
dock fees and other charges add from $5.00 to $6. 00. per bale to 
the cost of selling. The amount of these charges varies with 
changes in freight rates, money exchange and the weight of the 
bales. Another objection is the long delay in receiving the money 
after the wool has been sold. When selling wool in Australia the 
wool grower is paid within two weeks after the sale. Although a 
higher price is obtained at the London sales, the net return to the 
grower is usually greater and always quicker when the wool is 
sold in the home markets. It frequently happens that the ship- 
ment to London misses the sale for which it was intended. The 
lot must then wait two months for the next sale. In the mean- 
time storage and insurance charges accumulate, and five or six 
months may elapse petween the shearing of the wool in Australia 
and the receipt of the returns from London. 

In New Zealand six sales are held during November and 
December, which is the regular selling season. These auction 
sales are held in Wellington, Napier, Christchurch, Nelson, 
Timaru and Ivercargill. 


91. Marketing Wools of the British Isles.—In Scotland wool 
is seldom sold at annual fairs, but is sent to wool brokers, who 
usually sell it by auction, and charge a commission of 2% per 
cent. The brokers supply farmers with wool sheets, warehouse 
the wool, insure it against loss by fire, and issue printed caia- 
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logues to buyers, besides advertising and organizing the sale. 
These sales take place at certain seasons, and the exact dates are 
published at the beginning of each year. When necessary, special 
sales are frequently held between these fixed dates. 


In order to obtain the best possible prices for small lots, brokers 
often grade or class together two or three lots of exactly the same 
description, and in. this way make up a suitable quantity of 
uniform quality as an extra inducement to big buyers. This 
practice invariably secures the owners of these small lots a higher 
price than they would realize if their lots were sold individually. 
Brokers often effect sales privately, both in their offices and by 
mailing samples to manufacturers. The system of selling through 
brokers seems to answer very well where the varieties of wool are 
not numerous. | 


Many large wool erowers sell direct to wool merchants, and 
also to American agents. In some districts the tendency toward 
private sales between farmers and agents seems to be increasing. 

The system of selling by auction at a broker’s warehouse differs 
in many ways from selling by auction at a wool fair. A wool 
merchant must not be confused with a general merchant dealing 
in wool. General merchants or village shopkeepers in England 
and Scotland do not now deal in wool. Many years ago they 
bought wool from local farmers, but the practice was very un- 
satisfactory and strongly condemned. When the “Truck Act” 
was passed it almost made it impossible for shopkeepers to buy 
wool on the old lines, and small farmers have been able to sell 
their wool at a profit ever since. The difficulties of the amen 
woolen mills in Scotland ceased at the same time. 


Originally, all the wool sold at English wool fairs was done by 
“private bargain,” but selling by auction has gradually replaced 
the old method. There are still some small but important fairs 
where auction sales have not been adopted, and many buyers 
would not favor a change. However, itis only a question of time 
before the auction system becomes general. From a buyer’s 
standpoint there is much to be said in favor of private sales. 
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When the wool is indifferently classified, or the fleeces irregular, 
a buyer has a better chance to make an ‘examination and purchase 
small, odd lots under the price ruling for that day. Brokers also 
favor the private sales, because unsold lots are handed over to 
them for disposal. The bulk of the annual clip in England is 
sold at the wool fairs. Brokers and buying-agents handle but a 
comparatively small portion. 

About two days before the fair the wool is sent or brought to 
the sale room, placed in order and catalogued. Printed cata- 
logues are generally mailed to buyers who bought at previous 
sales, but sometimes this is found inconvenient, and they are 
presented to intending buyers the afternoon preceding the sale 
day, when the wool is exposed for inspection. For the conve- 
nience of buyers who arrive late, the wool is again open for 
inspection from 6 a. M. until 9 a, M. on the day of sale. Sales 
usually commence at 10 a. m., but in some cases not until 1 p. Mm. 


The buyers at these sales consist of wool merchants, foreign 
agents and manufacturers; brokers of course do not buy. The 
buyers are skilled wool men, well informed on market conditions, 
and they also possess a thorough knowledge of the requirements 
of the woolen and worsted-industries. While inspecting the wool 
they mark suitable lots in their catalogues with the price they 
are disposed to pay, and when these lots are knocked down they 
enter the selling prices. In this way they feel the pulse of the 
market soon after the sale begins. 

Selling often takes place where the wool is exposed, and you 
seldom hear several men shouting the same price at the same time. 
Smaller lots, greater variety and more variations in quality no 
doubt prevent the “Coleman Street Style” from being duplicated. 
The auctions in a broker’s salesroom closely resemble Coleman 
Street, because imported as well as home- “grown wools are sold 
there. ; 

In Ireland the system of Pandine and ances wool differs 
considerably from those of either England or Scotland. The 
country produces a large quantity of wool and a somewhat mixed 
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variety from every point of view. The leading sheep is the Ros- 
common, and this breed is not only crossed with down breeds, but 
is also used for ‘“‘grading up” several smaller breeds. Farmers 
also cross other long-wool sheep with downs and hill sheep with 
long-wool sheep. From a mutton standpoint the Irish crosses are 
often criticised, because they produce big, fat carcasses, but they 
usually produce excellent wool. The quantity of wool produced 
in Ireland increases annually, and the quality has earned a high 
reputation. 

Unfortunately, their auction sales are not numerous, therefore 
most of the Irish wool is sold privately at the annual fairs. Large 
erowers often sell their wool to agents and merchants before the 
‘fairs commence, while others send their whole clip to brokers. 
Such transactions, however, only represent a small portion of the 
wool grown in Ireland. English wool merchants are represented 
at these Irish fairs in large numbers, as are also a few manufac- 
turers. All these buyers have stands in the market, await the 
arrival of the farmers, and, after the wool is examined and the 
price agreed upon, it is weighed and the amount immediately 
paid over in cash. 

The fine, soft texture and clean condition of Irish crossbred 
long wool has created a market of its own, which the manufacturer 
cannot overlook; therefore the wool merchant can afford to spend 
a little extra time in matching up and classing. Irish wools yield 
5 per cent. more than English, and a considerable portion of the 
annual clip is exported to the United States. 


92. South American Wool Sales.—Although direct shipments 
are made by some large stations to Liverpool and elsewhere, the 
bulk of the South American wools is sold in Buenos-Aires, Bahia 
Blanco and Montevideo. 3 

The method of handling wool at Buenos Aires differs in some 
respects from that in other centers; however, the Australian 
method is supplanting this system. The wool is first exposed for 
sale in the large market hall, where it is inspected by buyers and 
speculators, and bought as there shown. Next it is taken to the 
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warehouse, classed and skirted, and then shipped to Liverpool, 
whether destined for the English or United States markets. Sort- 
ing being too expensive in Buenos Aires, and also somewhat unre- 
liable, is usually done in England. The buying season is from 
October to March, and the total clip of each season is sits 
sold within that period. | 

There is one general feature of marketing wool in South 
America which differs from the custom of other wool-producing 
countries. Elsewhere, wools sold in the grease are bought with 
regard to their probable net yield after scouring, and buyers exer- 
cise their own judgment and bid accordingly. South American 
wools, with few exceptions, are dealt with on a different basis. 
The sellers take the whole responsibility for the scoured yield. 


Buyers order grease wool at such a price as will bring the net 


scoured wool in at a stated cost, and the sellers invoice the greasy 


- wool at the price per pound which they estimate will produce the 


desired result. So long as they get their net wool at the bar- 
gained cost, the invoiced price per pound is a matter of indif- 
ference. Large firms in Buenos Aires and Montevideo, which 
deal on this basis, are prepared to guarantee the net yield under 
certain conditions. The contracts of the various firms in the 
chief centers differ in some details, but the form of contract. 
drawn up by the British Association of Wool Buyers, and 
approved by that body, is the one in general use. 


93. Canadian Wool Situation—Canada, with its millions of — 
acres of rich farming lands, does not maintain enough sheep to 
supply its home demands for mutton and wool. At present the 
number of sheep in Canada slightly exceeds 2,750,000. For 1913 


and 1914 the importations of sheep averaged annually 170,000 


head, and the annual wool importations for the same period aver- 
aged 9,000,000 pounds. : 

In the Maritime Provinces and Ontario, only mutton sheep are 
found. The long-wool breeds are extremely popular and are as 
numerous as the down breeds. The Province of Ontario is noted 
for the quality of its sheep, and a specialty is made of raising 
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high-grade breeding stock. Most of the pure-bred stock offered 
for sale is purchased by American sheep owners for the improve- 
ment of their flocks. Half of the total number of sheep in Canada 
are to be found in Ontario. The climate during seven months of 
the year is especially suitable for sheep raising, and is somewhat 
similar to that of Great Britain. The land is-hilly and grass is 
abundant in Eastern Canada, where the sheep are raised under 
farming conditions. West of the Province of Ontario to the 
Pacific Coast, comparatively few sheep are found. In this sec- 
tion, where sheep are maintained, they run the open range, and 
the methods employed are similar to those used in the Inter- 
mountain States of this country.. Shelter and winter feeding are 
a necessity in all parts of Canada, as the winters are severe. 


Most of the Western Canadian wool is produced by crossbred 
Merino sheep in southern Alberta and southwestern Saskatche- 
wan. ‘This district is gradually being taken away from the 
sheepmen by the heavy influx of settlers. Most of Western 
Canada is devoted entirely to the production of grains on a large 
scale. This method of farming is not conducive to the establish- 
ment of a sheep industry such as is found where general farming 
is practiced. Practically no fine wool is produced in Canada. 
Most of the shortage in mutton is west of Ontario. 


In Eastern Canada the shearing is done with common hand 
shears. The Canadian Government, through the Livestock 
Branch of the Department of: Agriculture, is making a deter- 
mined effort to increase and improve the mutton and wool pro- 
duction of Canada. The Department has published and widely 
distributed excellent literature treating all phases. of the sheep 
industry. <A staff of wool experts has been sent throughout the 
country showing the necessity for the better preparation of wool, 

and demonstrating the proper methods to employ. Their duties 
- furthermore were to visit farmers and ranchers and to instruct 
them in selection of breeding stock, with the object of improving. 
the breeds. In spite of the extensive educational program, there 
has been no decided increase in the production of Canadian 
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wools. There has been an improvement in the preparation of 
the wool for the market, especially the range wools. Canadian 
wools contain an excessive amount of vegetable matter, due to 
‘careless feeding methods in winter. 

In the East practically all the wool is sold by the farmers to 
local storekeepers, who in turn sell direct to the mills. In some 
cases manufacturers buy direct from the farmer for cash or 
woolen goods in exchange. The Western wools are mostly sold 
through wool growers’ co-operative associations. ‘The members 
send their wool to the association’s warehouse, where it is usually 
eraded by experts assigned by the Livestock Branch. In this 
manner, desirable lots are secured which attract the attention of 
large buyers. The wool is usually sold at auction, and for a 
number of years several large wool merchants in Boston have 
purchased the bulk of the West Canadian wools. 


94. Essential Requirements for Manufacturing—A number of | 
important points must be given consideration when the manu- 
facturer purchases wool for the mill. The field of selection is 
limited by the price the mill can afford to pay for the wool, and 
this in turn is largely governed by the selling price of the manu- 
factured product. A wool must be chosen within a certain price 
limit, and it must possess the correct properties to be manufac- 
tured into the desired fabric. The essential requirements which 
the wool should possess are listed below. | 

1.—The wool should be fine enough to spin to the required 
counts or numbers of worsted or woolen yarn, and make a strong, 
smooth and elastic yarn, which will stand up during warping 
and weaving. 

2.—It must be strong enough to aieat the strains imposed 
on the fiber in the various operations of yarn manufacture, and 
should not make an excessive amount of noils and waste. 

3.—The staple length should be such that the proper finish on 
the fabric will be possible. 

4.—The wool should possess the proper degree of pases or 
- harshness to give the desired feel and handle to the finished fabric. 
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5.—It should have the proper felting qualities if the fabric is 
to be fulled in finishing to furnish the desired eee, appeatr- 
ance and handle in the finished goods 

6.—Where white is desired for white fabrics or blending with 
colors to form mixtures, the wool must scour out a clean white. 

7.—If dyed, the wool should possess sufficient luster to give 
brilliancy to the colors. | 

8.—In conclusion, the wool should possess the general working 
properties necessary to produce the desired fabric, and to suc- 
cessfully undergo all the processes required for its manufacture 
with a minimum amount of waste. 


CHAPTER IV 


GRADING AND SORTING 


95. Necessity for Grading.—Grading is usually performed at 
the warehouses in this country. The fleeces are taken from the 
bags and divided into classes, without untying the fleeces, accord- 
ing to the fineness of the wool constituting the greatest bulk 
of the fleece, and also the length of staple. The latter classifica- 
tion represents the combing and clothing divisions. Off-grades 
are made where fleeces contain an unusual amount of chaff, burrs, 
straws, or seeds, and are often indicated by the term “unmerchant- 
able.” Such wools are of inferior value, and in many cases must 
be carbonized to be of use. Other causes for off-grades would 
be cotted fleeces, patches of black, eray or brown wool, tender- 
ness, kemp, and fleeces with a vile odor shorn from diseased sheep, 
or decaying carcasses. These last are often known as “rejects.” 
- When the special properties, necessary in wools to make them ~ 
adaptable for the various fabrics to be manufactured, are borne 
in mind, the necessity for grading wool can be readily understood. 
If wools were not graded a worsted mill would probably secure a 
large quantity of short staple clothing fleeces, which it could not 
use, in every purchase. The uncertainty as to what a lot con- 
tained would make buying even more difficult. | 


96. Definition of and Necessity of Sorting —Wool sorting is the 
classification and division of the wool fibers in a fleece into vari- 
ous groups or sorts, according to fineness, length, soundness, 
elasticity, color, spinning and felting properties. This places all 
the fibers of a certain grade or fineness, length and general char- 
acter in one group, and enables that wool to be given processing 
in the making of the fabrics for which it is best adapted. This 
would be impossible at times if/other grades were mixed with it. 

Classing by the wool grower and grading and “standardizing” 
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by the wool merchant must not be 
confused with sorting at the mill. 
Sorting is absolutely necessary, 
owing to the great variation in 
the wool grown on different parts 
of the fleece. This variation is far 
more marked in the wool of Brit- 
ish breeds of sheep than in any 
other established breeds. This is - 
especially true in long-wools, lus- 


j Fie: Bios Mihere: of Lincoln Wool. 
ters and crossbred types. Merino 


The two fine fibers were taken from 
shoulder and the two coarse 


crossbred wools show less varia- | Abate Brothas Weiter 
tion, while pure Merinos vary so little that they can almost be 
used in an unsorted condition after being graded and skirted. 

If fleeces were used in their natural state, faulty yarns would 
result, and the woven cloth would always be imperfect and often 
unsightly, owing to the impossibility of suiting the subsequent 
mechanical processes to the varoius types of wool present in the 
same lot of stock. Correct sorting yields a profitable series’ of 
qualities and enables the maximum value to be obtained from_ 
each fleece. | i 

Wool sorting is performed by men, and sometimes women, 
_who are skilled in handling and judging wools by long practice 
and experience. They determine the sorts by eyesight and the 
sense of touch. It is possible to sort any fleece into a large num- 
ber of sorts, and twenty years ago it was not unusual to make 
a dozen sorts from Merino fleeces. In recent years the tendency | 
has been to make only two, three or four sorts. The number of 
sorts to be made will depend on the range and character of 
fabrics made by the mill. In nearly all cases, the sorting is 
performed at the mill spinning the wool into yarn. 


97. Location of Sorts in Fleece—The different parts of the 
sheep grow wool which varies considerably in fineness and length, 
and what would grade as 1% blood fleece often contains every sort 
from 34 blood to common. The shoulder furnishes the best wool 
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Fie. 56.—Illustrating the Many Sorts Possible from One Fleece. 

for fineness, strength and length. The sides grow the next best 
wool, and as the hindquarters are approached the quality decreases 
considerably until the britch of the sheep is reached, and here the 
coarsest wool in the fleece is always found. This ‘wool is called _ 
“britch.”” The wool from the back of the sheep follows that 
from the sides.. It is usually a trifle shorter, and particularly 
in domestic wools often contains chaff and hayseeds. The belly 
wool is irregular in quality, always short, and frequently uneven 
and tender. It is often badly stained with urine and contains 
tags or manure locks. The wool from the head: and legs is short, 
uneven and coarse. In the black-faced breeds the wool from the 
head is lable to contain some black fibers. 

When all these variations and numerous qualities are considered 
it will be realized that wool sorting is net only a highly intricate 
and skillful operation, but absolutely necessary for profitable 
and satisfactory. manufacture. The importance of careful class- 
ing by the wool grower, and of grading by the wool merchant, 
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must not be overlooked, as these operations greatly facilitate 
correct and successful sorting in the naulls.. . | : 


98. Method of Sorting.—The sorting is done over a table placed 
by a light window facing the north if possible. This table has 
a slatted or wire mesh top, through which dirt, sand, straw, chaff 
and seeds will fall into a box below when the fleece is shaken 
by the sorter. . A’ bag of wool is opened, and the strings are cut 
from twenty or thirty fleeces. The sorter then takes a fleece at 
a time on the table, shaking it well. The off and low sorts are 
first removed by tearing them from the rest of the fleece by hand. 
This is called ‘skirting’ the fleece. These skirtings are placed 
in a convenient bin or basket alongside the table, and the sorter 
continues to tear the fleece apart into the required number of 
sorts, placing each sort in a separate receptacle until the fleece 
is completed. The main sort varies from 40 per cent. to 80 per 
cent., according to the requirements of the mill. 


99. Practical Examples of Mill Sorting.—For the first illustra- 
tion, a lot of % blood Ohio combing for a worsted mill running 
exclusively on 2/36 knitting yarn might only be skirted. In that 
case, the main sort might represent 85 per cent., and the skirting 
might be divided into a number of sorts, such as britch, shorts 
and tags, which would be of no use in manufacturing worsted, 
and would be sold through a dealer or direct to a woolen mill. 

Another example is a lot of 14 blood clothing wool. A number 
of sorts would be made from the skirting. Assume the mill to be 
running on a wide variety of fabrics from broadcloths to cloak- 
ings. The main part of the fleece might sort as follows: Sort 
No. 1, shoulders, 34 blood; Sort No. 2, sides near shoulder, high 
1% blood; Sort No. 3, middle sides, front and middle back, %4 
blood; Sort No. 4, sides and back near hindquarters, 34 blood. 
The fine wool is capable of spinning much finer yarn than coarser 
wools. : 

Two sorts are frequently made from the same grade of wool 
on difference in length only, the longer staple going into warp 
yarn and the shorter into filling, where less strength is required. 
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100. Skirting —The wools of Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and a considerable quantity from South America are 
skirted and graded as-soon as the fleeces are sheared from the 
sheep. From the edges of the fleece the britch and stained or 
coarse locks which grow on the belly, legs and neck are removed. 
Naturally skirted fleeces are more valuable than unskirted ones, 
and in many mills such skirted fleeces are used entirely as received 
without sorting, as the bulk of the fleece does not vary enough to 
require sorting for the yarns and fabrics desired. Our wools, 
with a few exceptions, come to the market both ungraded and 
unskirted. Merino fleeces are very uniform in quality, and skirt- 
ing is about all the sorting usually considered necessary. Coarse 
fleeces usually show a much wider variation within the fleece. 


(101. Mill Methods of Designating Sorts—The mills use vari- 
ous numbers and letters to designate the different sorts made in 
their mills. The following is one of the most common systems 
for designating quality in worsted mills, the usual equivalent , 
erade term is also given for comparison: 10’s is equivalent to % 
blood; 8’s equals 14 blood; 6’s equals 84 blood, and 4’s equals %4 
blood. In designating yarn qualities these terms are used 
after the count, for example, 2/28/4’s, 1/30/6’s, 2/40/8’s and 
2/50/10’s. | 


102. Illustrating Sorts in Fleece-—The two diagrams, 59 and 60, 
represent a domestic fleece grading % blood. Figure 60 shows 


Fig. 59.—Location of Sorts, Side View of Sheep. 
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the fleece opened out and marked 
to show the various qualities pres- 
ent. Figure 59 shows a side view 
of the same fleece as it grows on 
the sheep. | 

Figures 61 and 62 at the bot- 
tom of this page show the usual 
main sorts in % blood crossbred 
and Corriedale fleeces. 


103. Wool Grades—Foreign Sys- 
tem.—The terms used to desig- 
nate the quality or grade of wool 
are unfortunately not the same 
throughout the world. The most 
widely known is the foreign top 
makers’ system, which is supposed : ¢ 
to Sanity the wool eet to Rca ae 

' Fie.,60.—Location of Sorts, same as 
‘the count, number or hank of Figs 59; with Wises(Hptent 
/Yeck 
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Fic. 61.—Main Sorts in Fie. 62.—Main Sorts in 
Three-eighths Crossbred Fleece, Corriedale Fleece. 
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worsted yarn, which could be spun from the wool. For example, 
50s quality crossbred wool could be spun to a single 50s worsted 
yarn, which means that one pound of the yarn would contain 50 
times 560 yards, a worsted hank, or 28,000 yards. This system 
is used in Great Britain, Continental Europe, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and South America. The numbers are 
misleading, as the higher numbers spin finer than the designated 
number, and the lower ones will not spin up to their number. 
Owing to climatic conditions, the same quality tops can be spun 
a few numbers finer in England than in America. 


104. Wool Grades—American System.—The American classifi- 
cation was originally based on the wool from a full-blooded 
Merino sheep as the standard of fineness, and the other grades 
arranged according to the amount of Merino blood present. In 
this method, the wool from a half-blood sheep would be twice 
as coarse as the wool from a full-blood Merino sheep. While 
the grade terms are still retained they do not carry the former 
meaning. The grade terms, “1% blood,” “%% blood,” etc., simply 
indicate the relative fineness or diameter of the fibers, and bear 
no relationship to the amount of Merino blood present in the 
sheep producing the wool. Many '% blood, % blood and % blood 
wools are grown by sheep containing no trace of Merino blood. 

There is no fixed measure to determine the grades, such as a 
foot-rule for length and scales for weight. The grades are estab- 
lished by custom and experience, and very often what one sorter 
calls a 84 blood wool would be a low 1% blood to another sorter. 
One familiar with wools has the relative fineness of each grade - 
pictured in his mind, and often finds wool which is just short of 
his requirement for a straight grade, or a little above it. In 
such cases, the wool would be graded as low or high % blood or 
whatever may be the nearest straight grade. The requirements 
of each grade vary slightly in different ‘wool centers. Boston is 
known as the highest grading wool market in the world. In other 
words, the Boston ideas of a grade are slightly higher or finer 
than the requirements of other wool centers. 
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Fie. 67.—Common Combing Wool. 
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Fie. 68.—Braid Wool. 
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The lower grades of domestic and territory wools are named 
alike, but the finer grades carry different names in the two classes. 
Pulled wools, which are obtained from the pelts of slaughtered 
sheep, are graded by letters, and cannot be sorted as closely as 
fleece wools. 


105. Comparative Grades.—The following table shows the 
American domestic grades, together with the equivalent territory, 
pulled wool, Canadian, and foreign grades, with the counts 
usually spun from the foreign top makers’ grades in the United 
States. Both combing and clothing wools grade the same; the 
terms “combing” and “clothing” are used with the grade term to 
distinguish them. There is a more marked distinction between 
the low grades than the fine grades. | a 

An important distinction also exists between lambs’ wool and 
that from sheep two or more years old. The lambs’ wool is natu- 
rally pointed at the end, as it has never been clipped, and a 
number of fibers are usually grouped in a pointed lock at their 
tips. The first fleece clipped from a sheep is also known as hog, 
hogget or teg wool, and it will spin finer than other fleece wools 
of similar quality. 


. Was. Counts 
DS. U.S. Pulled Spun in 
Domestic Territory. Wool Horeign >: \U:;:8. 
Wall: blcod {Xo ae tt Oa cr pera <ingieans AA 66s-74s 60s 
Three-quarter blood (X)...Fine medium .......... AA 60s-66s 50s 
One-tinif hidod =. 65. eos es ce MEORTMEY oso can soars 4 A 54s-60s 40s 
Three-eighths blood ....... Three-eighths blood .... B 48s-54s 36s 
One-quarter blood ........ One-quarter blood ...... B 445-488 328 
Low one-quarter blood..... Low 4% blood .......... C 40s-44s 20s 
A EOUINTRSCINN ae ig 3) WN or go! dare Ree TOOMS opie hire sn eG os C 368-408 16s 
SOPRA oe ks ted carotene die’ PRI or oC ae tease IY s C 328-368 16s 


Oregon wools are divided into Eastern and Valley, and the 
grades No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 are equivalent respectively to 14, 
3% and 14 blood for the Valley wools which are grown in Western 
Oregon. Most of the Oregon wool is produced in the eastern part 
of the State, and is typical territory wool with heavy shrinkage. 
Eastern No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 correspond with the territory 
grade terms fine, fine medium and medium, respectively. 
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106. Estimated Percentage of Various United States Wools. 
—The estimated percentages of: the »various qualities of wool 
grown in the United States are shown below: 


Fineand | Half Blood 3% Blood 


United States - Fine Medium Wools and Below 
Emtire country «aces 52 per cent. 17 per cent. 31 per cent. 
LeEritory. WOOK". sec. ok aes 66 per cent. 22 per cent. 12 per cent. 
Domestic wools \...2,. a4 + 23 per cent. 8 per cent. 69 per cent. 


107. Market Quotations.—A list of typical market quotations 
will be found in the appendix, on pages 228-230. An excellent 
idea can be obtained as to the descriptions and aele usually 
quoted as well as comparative values. 


108. Sorting Tests.—A lot of 34 blood territory clothing (Wyo- 
ming) weighed 810 pounds net, and yielded three sorts according 
to the requirements of the mill. 


Non Sores Maina SOs) Yak DIOCGd tant Ser. ea are . 606 Ibs. 74.8% 
Noy 22 Sorte high 96° DIGG? wninsys. qcote.e ee ogee teen 35 Ibs. 4.3% 
No. 3 Sort, low sort, 4% blood and common........... 125 Tbs. ‘ 15.5% 
Loss ‘in sorting (sand, ete.) ....... Be GIES ee ats ges 44 lbs. «54% 
otal ik pil tedin ae has viel ee aa ae 810 lbs. 100% 
Lot No. 2—A mixed lot of territory wool et 3577 
pounds net was sorted in the following manner: 
No. 1, Sort, first main sort, % blood staple... ssc 914 Ibs. 25.5% 
No. 2 Sort, second main sort, 34 blood clothing....... 1,531 Ibs. 42.8% 
CNowonaort; t4- blded  elothiny tocie meee tear ek. Soo BBS ale: ee eee 
No. 4 Sort, shorts, low %4 blood clothing........ rue eBBl" ibs: 10.7% 
No. 5 Sort, skirtings, low and irregular ............ ~ 265 Ibs. 7.5% 
Lossn sorting «(sands le.) ptwsen cutee ne es 128 Ibs. 3.5% 
Dobe la 205, rr ZA aac cocaine are eran eateente rae oi anne Nene 3,577 lbs. 277 °.100% 


Lot No. 8.—Two bales of 38 blood Australian crossbred comb- 
ing wool (skirted) weighed 570 pounds net: 


No.1 “Sort;. 44. blood..combinoy....... Shee ene ie ols 9 lbs. 1.60% 
No. 2 Sorty. 36! blood “combing 2: = 14. a Sod bis dee DORen ee 97.00% . 
No. 3 Sort, %4 blood combing’............ Ag eae . 2 Tbs. 35% 
No. 34  Sortyishorte les 55) van heen re cee eee eee 1 Ib. 17% 

LiO86 IN BOTTING Sj sae cea Sea eae ee 8 ae 5 Ibs. 88% 


Totak \. Mise Wea koh nat Nee an ae en SP TR eee 570 Ibs. 100% - 
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Lot No. 4.—Close sorting of a bag of Montana wool, grading 
as 14 blood staple, resulted in a greater number of sorts. The 
gross weight was 245 pounds; weight of bag 4.5 pounds; net 
weight of wool 240.75 pounds. 


Value Per Lb. 


: : ; in Cents 
Regular Sorts W eight—Pounds Percentage Spring, 1914 
X or three-quarter blood staple..... ES iA es 4.66 21.0 
One-half blood staple:............. 88.69 36.84 22.7 
One-half blood clothingy......... nae SEO 5.36 21.6 
Three-eighths blood staple ......... 64.76 26.90 23.0 
Three-eighths blood clothing ..... .. 24,33 10.11 20.0 
‘One-quarter blood staple .......... 12.90 . 5.36 19.0 
One-quarter. blood clothing ........ 4.55 1.89 17.0 
Low one-quarter blood staple ...... 55 23 16.0 
Off Sorts 
Stamed and grgy. <p c cr sn oo Ws 55 23 14.0 
Sd waiehe iret re tate Pics ae aaa Ghee 3.90 1.62 10.0 
Up | Baath Be ate ag Sa Bec RM 3.32 1.38 5.0 
Paar Na Clipe). ANG 2s naa p wet 2.76 Lila 1.0 
EIN ow eae adr On Wie 137 « 57 5 
PONS ATOM LSI Me 4 Aye ee ee tee, -. 8.90 3.70 sa 
LYS Ia de WE Oe Gere Be OE ee 240.75 lbs. 100% 


I'ia. 69.—Range Scene, Wyoming. 
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109. Grades of Wool from Various Breeds of Sheep.—While 
it is impossible to assign a fleece to a particular grade solely upon 
the basis of the breeding of the sheep, nevertheless in a general 
way the various breeds grow wools of a definite quality. In the 
mutton breeds particularly there are wide variations within a 
single breed and within flocks. The following list shows in a 
general way how fleeces from the various breeds would grade: 


Breed Usual Grade of Wool Produced 
Merino. (domestic): /.....066.009% XX and X clothing and combing 
Merino <( D@laing) psa... cass 5 ossye abe XX and X combing 
Merino ‘(territory)-\.. i... 60 eae Fine and fine medium clothing and staple 
Merino (Rambouillet) ........... XX and X combing and clothing and a 


small amount of % blood 
Crossbred: Longwool on Merino....1%, 34 and %4 blood combing 
Crossbred: Medium wool on Merino..%%4, % and % blood combing or clothing 


TRCOPN senha e's bss ee Low % blood combing or braid 
Leicester <...... ee a Pilabnratey ob Low % blood combing or braid 
BUA WOE, Sareea aie aan a a RE Low 14 blood combing or braid 
ROMO YS =. Ar = toy tea er acai Low 1% blood combing or braid 
PrOSCORGAINON: 42°) 2%, %. ashe eared cos ee Low % blood combing or braid 
OORT ICG AG sich alan soa the poe slioee ae i 36 blood combing 
Southdown ..... Se Ju dousaiabs ats % and % blood clothing 
Bnropa ire 554.54 hon ooh a oes es pet Mostly % blood, some %4 blood combing 
or clothing 
PEL AEPNI PO GSR vs eam eee ae panies 34 and 4 blood clothing 
CPT O RG ect ght Meleagris ty ae ee ae ae % and low 4% blood combing 
POOTSeeLlOri wc wats ee a eee 3% and % blood clothing 
Cheviot .2i.0%... ee ter te ee Y% blood combing: 
TURIGM oi tose uh Be Tao oe eee lea Low % blood combing 


OFFICIAL STANDARD WOOL GRADES 


After several years of work, officials of the Bureau of Agricul- / 
tural Economics submitted to the Secretary of Agriculture under 
date of May 7, standard grades of wool which, if he approved, 
he had the right to establish and promulgate as the official wool -~ 
standards. This he did on July 18, after approving them on 
May 18, to be effective as of July 1, 1928. The various grades 

are defined under eight sections, as follows: 


Section 1. Grade fine.—Fine shall be wool which in diameter 
of fiber is not greater than the sample marked “‘fine” of a series 
of samples in the custody of the United States Department of 
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_ Agriculture in the District of Columbia in a container marked 
_ “original official wool standards of the United States, grades.” 


Section 2. Grade one-half blood.—One-half blood shall be 
wool which in diameter of fiber is greater than the sample marked 
“fine” but not greater than the sample marked “one-half blood” 
of a series of samples in the custody of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the District of Columbia in a container 
marked ‘original official wool standards of the United States, 
erades,”’ 


Section 8. Grade three-eighths blood.—Three-eighths blood 
shall be wool which in diameter of fiber is greater than the sample 
marked ‘‘one-half blood” but not greater than the sample marked 
“three-eighths blood” of a series of samples in the custody of the 
United States Department of Agriculture in the District of 
Columbia in a container marked “original official wool standards 
of the United States, grades.” 


Section 4. Grade one-fourth blood.—One-fourth blood shall 
be wool which in diameter of fiber is greater than the sample 
marked “three-eighths blood” but not greater than the sample 
marked “one-fourth blood” of a series of samples in the custody 
of the United States Department of Agriculture in the District 
of Columbia in a container marked “original official wool stand- 
ards of the United States, erades.”” 


Section 5. Grade low one-fourth blood.—Low one-fourth blood 
shall be wool which in diameter of fiber is greater than the sample . 
marked “one-fourth blood” but not greater than the sample 
marked “low one-fourth blood” of a series of samples in the 
custody of the United States Department of Agriculture in the 
District of Columbia in a container marked “original official wool 
standards of the United States, grades. 


Section 6. Grade common.—Common shall be wool which in 
diameter of fiber is greater than the sample marked “low one- 
fourth” but not greater than the sample marked “common” of a 


~ 
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series of samples in the custody of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in the District of Columbia in.a container marked 


“original official wool standards of the United States, grades.” 


Section 7. Grade braid.—Braid shall be wool which in diam- 
eter of fiber is greater than the sample marked “common” and 
which approximates the sample marked “braid” of a series of 
samples in the custody of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in the District of Columbia in a container marked “origi- 
nal official wool standards of the United States,” grades. 


Section 8. For the purposes of grading. —Wool in the fleece 
shall be designated by the grade of the largest proportion of the 
fibers of the fleece. 


CHAPTER Vv 


SHRINKAGE 


110. Cause of Shrinkage.—Before wool can be processed into 
yarn it is necessary to remove, by scouring, the grease and foreign 
matter present. The grease and foreign matter represent the 
loss or shrinkage, and have been described in detail in the first 
chapter under the heading ‘“‘Grease and Foreign Matter.” The 
question of shrinkage is one of the most important phases con- 
nected with the buying and manufacture of wool. The amount 
of loss or shrinkage is figured as a certain percentage of the 
original grease weight of the wool. For example, a shrinkage of 


60 per cent. would mean that 100 pounds of grease wool would — 


only yield 40 pounds of clean or scoured. wool. 

There is a wide variation, ranging from 25 per cent. to 80 per 
cent., in the shrinkage of various wools grown in this country. 
As a general rule, the fine grades are the heaviest shrinking. 
Short wools shrink from 2 per cent. to 3 per cent. more than 
longer wools of similar character. The main factors influencing 
the amount of shrinkage are, first, the breed of sheep, which in 
turn largely governs the grade of wool grown; second, the char- 
acter of the soil; third, climatic conditions, and fourth, the care 
given the flocks. 


111. Shrinkage Affects Value——After determining the. quality 
of the wool under consideration the buyer estimates the shrink- 
age, and while the wool is bought at a certain price per grease 
pound, this price is determined from the price at which the 
buyer values the scoured wool. The shrinkage is a total loss to 
the mill, except where the solvent process is used (see Paragraph 
27), and the mill must figure the cost of its finished product on 
the cost of the scoured wool. In most cases the wool buyer has 


to depend solely on his judgment, after carefully examining and 
139 
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handling the wool, as to the amount of shrinkage. In addition 
to examining: the wool the buyer ig aided in estimating the 
shrinkage by knowing the average amount of shrinkage for the 
section for a number of years back, also the weather conditions, 
such as an open or severe winter, sand storms, drought, etc., and 
something of the breeding of the sheep producing the wool under 
consideration, as‘well as the care given the sheep by the owner. 
It is the business of the buyer to possess this information, which 
guides him in estimating the shrinkage. As a rule, wool buyers 
become so proficient in this respect that they usually come within 
1 per cent. of their estimated shrinkage. 


112. Sample Lots Scoured to Ascertain Yield.—After the wool 
is received at the warehouses and eraded the dealers frequently 
have sample lots scoured at a custom scouring plant in order 
to check up the estimated shrinkage. In many cases before 
buying from dealers the mills scour a sample lot consisting of 
one or more bags, as a test to determine the shrinkage, so the 
scoured cost of the wool will be definitely known. 


F1a. 70.—Wool Scouring Machinery. 
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Tests on the same lot of wool often vary from 1 to 3 per cent. 
One test lot may not be thoroughly cleaned. The principal cause 
of difference, however, is the condition of the wool when weighed 
after drying. If the scoured wool is weighed immediately after 
drying it will naturally weigh less than the same lot after standing 
several hours and regaining moisture. The first is known as a 
“hot test’? and the latter as a ‘cold test.” Naturally the shrink- 
age figures higher with a hot test. 


113. Practical [lustrations.—As practical illustrations showing 
the variation in shrinkage for different grades and wools some 
of the “sorting tests” from the preceding chapter are given below. 
All the sorts were allowed to stand overnight after drying in 
order to furnish cold tests. 


Test Lot No. 1.—810 pounds sorted (loss in sorting 44 
pounds) : | 


3, Blood Territory Clothing Grease Scoured Per Cent. 


Wyoming) Weight > Weight Shrinkage 

No. 1 Sort, main sort, % blood..... de A 606 lbs. 316 Ibs. 47.9% 
NieomOr Ls Ie: ore DIOOUEZA a adie s ere neha 35 Ibs. 15 Ibs. 5T.1% - 
No. 3 Sort, low sort, 4 blood and common. 125 lbs. 70 Ibs. 44.0% 
OES sacri d MEN ee tne ee eS eee '.. 766 Ibs. 401 lbs. 50.5% * 


* Average percentage. 


810 lbs. total grease weight. 
401 lbs. total ‘clean weight. 


409 lbs. total loss in sorting and scouring. 


409 of 100% = 50.5% average shrinkage from bag. sure, 


810 
In order to find the clean cost per pound of the main sort a 
value must be estimated for the minor sorts. In placing a value 
on lots of this kind care must be taken not to place too high a 
figure on them, and by so doing cause the main sort to figure at a 
much lower cost than it should. It is far safer to be conservative 
and undervalue the minor sorts. 


Consider the cost of the original wool at 35 cents per pound. 
The total cost of the wool amounts to $.85 « 810 — $283.50. 
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The value of No. 2 Sort is estimated at 75 cents per pound clean, 
and No. 3: Sort 1 is placed at 60 cents. » 


| “'g0.75 x 18 = $11.25 total clean cost No. 2 Sort. 
$0.60 X 70. = $42.00 total clean cost No. 3 Sort. 


$53.25 combined clean cost of minor sorts. 


$283.50 purchase price of lot. 
$53.25 eombined clean cost No. 2 and No. 3 Sorts. 


$230.25 cost of main sort, divided by 316 lbs., makes the clean cost 
per pound $.729. 


‘The average clean cost per pound for the entire lot is quickly 
found by dividing the purchase amount by the scoured weight of 
the lot. In this case it would be $283.50 divided by 401 pounds, © 
giving $.707 as the average clean cost per pound for the entire 
lot. It must be remembered that these figures do not include any 
of the expense incurred by sorting, scouring and general expense. 
These charges are manufacturing costs and are kept separate 
from the cost of the wool. The sorting cost ranges from one- 
third of a cent to two cents per grease pound, according to the 
number and character of sorts required and the condition of the 
wool. The sorting cost is usually under a cent per pound. The 
scouring cost approximates 42 cent per scoured pound. | 


Test Lot No. 2.—The second illustration is the mixed lot of 
territory wool. The net weight from the bag is 3577 pounds, 
and the mill paid 32 cents per pound: 


Grease Scoured ~ Per Cent. 
\ Weight Weight Shrinkage 
No. 1 Sort, first main sort, 8 blood staple 914]bs. ~- 490 lbs. 46.4% 
No. 2 Sort, second main sort, 8 blood 
CLOLMING, corey Coie. tone need saint 1,531 Ibs. 750 lbs. 51.0% 
No. 3 Sort, 14 blood: clothing .......:.... 358 Ibs. © 195lbs. © 45.5% 
No. 4 Sort, off sort, shorts, low 14 blood : 
Glothiitig so, seen r es af ghee ee 381 lbs. 180 Ibs. 52.7% 
No. -5 Sort; skirtings, irregular .......... 265 lbs. 95 lbs. 64.2% 
TORE LAG Norctne ico. take een eh atte ae 3,449 Ibs. 1,710 lbs. 52.2%* 


* Average percentage from bag. 


The loss of weight 1 in sorting and scouring ° was 1867 pounds, 
which makes the average shrinkage for the lot 52.2 per cent. 
‘This lot of wool cost the mill $1144.64, which when divided by 
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the total weight of the scoured wool makes the clean cost per 
pound $.669. 


When the percentage of shrinkage and grease cost. per pound 
-are known, the quickest and easiest method of finding the clean 
cost per pound is to deduct the percentage of shrinkage from 
100 per.cent., the remainder being the percentage of scoured wool. 
Next divide this. percentage into the grease cost per pound, and 
this multiplied by 100 per cent. gives the clean cost per pound. 
It is self-evident that a 25-cent wool shrinking 50 per cent. will 
cost 50 cents scoured. The five-sort lot above, with an average 
shrinkage of 52.2 per cent., and costing 32 cents per pound in the 
grease; makes a better eeethe of the method; 100 per cent., 

less 52.2 per cent. shrinkage, gives 47.8 per cent. clean wool or 
yield; $.32 divided by the 47.8 per cent. and multiplied by 100 
per cent. makes the clean cost per pound $.669. This is the 
same cost as found by the first. method, which divided. the total 
cost by the total scoured weight. 


In other words, the original grease pound has been reduced to 
478 pound and therefore the original cost of $.32 now repre- 
sents .478° pound: It takes 2.09 + grease pounds to make one 
scoured pound; $.32 * 2. 09 5 gives $.669 Se as the clean 
cost per pound. » 


Test Lot No. 3—The 570-pound test lot of 3% blood ‘Austra- 
lian crossbred combing cost a cents per pound and Be sorts 
scoured as follows: | 


Grease Scoured Per Cent. 


Weight Weight ‘ Shrinkage 
No. 1 Sort, 44 blood combing’. 2.2. ..65%3.. 9 lbs. 5.20 lbs. - 42.2% | 
No. 2-Sort, 36 blood. combing ......5..:: , 553 Ibs. 350.00 lbs. 36.7% © 
No. 3:Sort, % blood combing :.......... 2 ibs. 1.32 lbs.- ~ 34.0% .- 
IN ast BORE RULES oe O55 aed W a trees ea eee - 1 db. ei Perle 48.0% 
SEeditahesss: cree Shi Neate. oe eat ee 565 Ibs. 357.04 lbs. 37.36%* 


* Average percentage. 


2 The average shrinkage from the bale was 87.36 per bart and. 
the clean cost $.7505 per pound. 
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114. Table Giving Grease and Scoured Price Per Pound.—The 
following table clearly shows the influenee of. shrinkage on prices. 
The prices at the top represent the cost per pound of scoured 
wool, and range from 40 to 70 cents covering all ordinary cases. 
The first column to the left gives the percentages of shrinkage, 
running from 55 per cent. to 75 per cent. ‘This will cover 
practically all wools grown in the United States. To find the 
grease cost of a wool shrinking 60 per cent. and valued at 48 
cents per scoured pound, follow the 60 per cent. line to the 
48-cent column, and the grease price per pound is found to be 
19.2 cents. On the other hand, if the grease value and shrinkage 


are known, the clean value can be found just as quickly. 
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' Clean Values on Top Line, Shrinkages at Right and Left, Grease Price 
Opposite Shrinkage 


Clemttie. 6 Ol. oe DT Te Ne Ce te 1G. ta nee eo 
Price 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 , 55 


55 18.0 18.4 18.9 19.3 19.8 20.2 20.7 21.1 21.6 22.0 22.5 22.9 23.4 23.8 24.3 24.7 
56 17.6 18.0 18.5 18.9 19.4 19.8 20.2 20.7 21.1 21.6 22.0 22.4 22.9 23.3 23.8 24.2 
57 17.2 17.6 18.1 18.5 18.9 19.3 19.8 20.2 20.6 21.1 21.5 21.9 22.4 22.8 23.2 23.7 
58 16.8 17.2 17.6 18.1 18.5 18.9 19.3 19.7 20.2 20.6 21.0 21.4 21.8 22.3 22.7 23.1 
59 16.4 16.8 17.2 17.6 18.0 18.4 18.9 19.3 19.7 20.1 20.5 20.9 21.3 21.7 22.1 22.6 
60 16.0 16.4 16.8 17.2 17.6 18.0 18.4 18.8 19.2 19.6 20.0 20.4 20.8 21.2 21.6 22.0 
61 15.6 16.0 16.4 16.8 17.2 17.5 17.9 18.3 18.7 19.1 19.5 19.9 20.8 20.7 21.1 21.5 
62 15.2 15.6 16.0 16.3 16.7 17.1 17.5 17.9 18.2 18.6 19.0 19.4 19.8 20.1 20.5 20.9 
63 14.8 15.2 15.5 15.9 16.3 16.6 17.0 17.4 17.8 18.1 18.5 18.9 19.2 19.6 20.0 20.3 
64 14.4 14.8 15.1 15.5 15.8 16.2 16.6 16.9 17.3 17.6 18.0 18.4 18.7 19.1 19.4 19.8 
65 14.0 14.3 14.7 15.1 15.4.15.7 16.1 16.4 16.8 17.1 17.5 17.9 18.2 18.6 18.9 19.3 
66 13.6 13.9 14.3 14.6 15.0 15.3 15.6 16.0 16.3 16.7 17.0 17.3 17.7 18.0 18.3 18.7 
67 13.2 13.5 13.9 14.2 14.5 14.8 15.2 15.5 15.8 16.2 16.5 16.8 17.2 17.5 17.8 18.2 
68 12.8 13.1 13.4 13.7 14.1 14.4 14.7 15.0 15.4 15.7 16.0 16.3 16.6 17.0 17.3 17.6 
69 12.4 12.7 13.0 18.3 13.6 18.9 14.3 14.6 14.9 15.2 15.5 15.8 16.1 16.4 16.7 17.1 
70 12.0 12.8 12.6 12.9 18.2 13.5.18.8 14.1 14.4 14.7 15.0 15.8 15.6 15.9 16.2 16.5 
71 11.6 11.9 12.2 12°5 12.8 13.0 13.3 13.6 13.9 14.2 14.5 14.8 15.1 15.4 15.7 16.0 
72 11.2 11.5 11.8 12.0 12.2 12.6 12.9 13.1 13.4 13.7 14.0 14.3 14.6 14.8 15.1 15.4 
73 10.8 11.0 11.3 11.6 11.9 12.1 12.4.12.7 13.0 13.2 13.5 13.8 14.0 14.38 14.6 14.9 
74 10.4 10.6 10.9 11.2 11.4 11.7 11.9 12.2 12.5 12.7 18.0 18.3 13.5 13.8.14.0 14.3 
75 10.0 10.2 10.5 10.7 11.0 11.2 11.5 11.8 12.0 12.2 12.5 12.8 13.0 13.2 13.5 13.8 


Note: Higher prices may be found as multiples of the figures in this table. 


%o 
55 
56 
57 
58- 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
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SHRINKAGE TABLES—Continued 


leew Ger Ge QO bt Co arge st AO 9 Si 6 how We nk) He 
Price56 57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 


' 55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 


25.2 25.6 26.1 26.5 27.0 27.4 27.9 28.3 28.8 29.2 29.7 30.1 30.6 31.0 31.5 31.9 
24.6 25.1 25.5 26.0 26.4 26.8 27.3 27.7 28.2 28.6 29.0 29.4 30.0 30.4 30.8 31.2 
24.1 24.5 24.9 25.4 25.8 26.2 26.7 27.1 27.5 28.0 28.4 28.8 29.2 29.7 30.1 30.5 
23.5 23.9 24.4 24.8 25.2 25.6 26.0 26.5 26.9 27.3 27.7 28.1 28.6 29.0 29.4 29.8 
23.0 23.4 23.8 24.2 24.6 25.0 25.4 25.8 26.2 26.7 27.1 27.5 27.9 28.3 28.7 29.1 
22.4 22.8 23.2 23.6 24.0 24.4 24.8 25.2 25.6 26.0 26.4 26.8 27.2 27.6 28.0 28.4 
21.8 22.2 22:6 23.0 23.4 23.8 24.2 24.6 25.0 25.4 25.7 26.1 26.5 26.9 27.3 27.6 
21.3 21.7 22.0 22.4 22.8 23.2 23.6 23.9 24.3 24.7 25.1 25.5 25.8 26.2 26.6 26.9 
20.7 21.1 21.5 21.8 22.2 22.6 22.9 23.3 23.7 24.0 24.4 24.8 25.2 25.5 25.9 26.2 
20.2 20.5 20.9 21.2 21.6 22.0 22.3 22.7 23.0 23.4 23.8 24.1 24.5 24.8 25.2 25.5 
19.6 20.0 20.8 20.7 21.0 21.4 .21.7 22.1 22.4 22.8 23.1 23.5 23.8 24.2 24.5 24.8 
15.0:19.4'19.7 20.1 204 20.7°21.1°21.4 21.8°29:1-99.4 299.927 925 O38 oA 
18.5 18.8 19.1 19.5 19.8 20.1 20.5 20.8 21.1 21.5 21.8 22.1 22.4 22.8 23.1 23.4 
17.9 18.2 18.6 18.9 19.2 19.5 19.8 20.2 20.5 20.8 21.1 21.4 21.8 22.1 22.4 22.7 
17.4.17.7 18.0 18.3 18.6 18.9 19.2 19.5 19.8 20.2 20.5 20.8.21.1 21.4 21.7 22.0 
16.8 17.1 17.4 17.7 18.0 18.3 18.6 18.9 19.2 19.5 19.8 20.1 20.4 20.7 21.0 21.3 
16.2 16.5 16.8 17.1 17.4 17.7 18.0 18.3 18.6 18.9 19.1 19.4 19.7 20.0 20.3 20.6 
15.7 16.0 16.2 16.5 16.8 17.1 17.4 17.6 17.9 18.2 18.5 18.8 19.0 19.8 19.6 20.1 
15.1 15.4 15.7 15.9 16.2 16.5 16.7 17.0 17.3 17.6 17.8 18.1 18.4 18.6 18.9 19.2 
14.6 14.8 15.1 15.3 15.6 15.9 16.1 16.4 16.6 16.9 17.2 17.4 17.7 17.9 18.2 18.4 
14.0 14.3 14.5 14.8 15.0 15.3 15.5 15.8 16.0 16.3 16.5 16.8 17.0 17.3 17.5 17.8 


To 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 


69 


70 
71 
Vie 
73 
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115. Approximate Shrinkages of Various Wools.—Preceding 
explanations have shown the reasons and conditions causing the 
wide range of shrinkages in various wools; and also account for 
different shrinkages from year to year in wools of the same grade 
and character from the same district. However, changes of the 
latter kind are never radical, and the average shrinkages for the 
various wools listed below afford a good relative comparison. It 
has been estimated that the average shrinkage of all United 
States wools is 55 per cent. The average shrinkage of our fine 
domestic fleeces has been estimated at 60 per cent. and the lower 
grade domestic wools average about 45 per cent. Fine territory 
wools average about 65 per cent. and the lower grades between 
50 and 60 per cent. It is a well-known fact that territory wools, 
when shipped east, usually gain from 1 to 3 per cent. in weight, 
owing to the air near the seaboard being more humid. Some 
wools from river bottom lands in the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys 
lose weight on shipment to the seaboard. 
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The average shrinkage of foreign wools has been estimated as 
_ follows: Australia, 49 per cents; South Africa, 58 per cent.; 
South America, 51 per cent. These estimates are made on the 
wool in bulk, and not on the net condition after skirting, which 
is the usual condition of these wools as they come on the market. 
Skirting reduces the total shrinkage from 5 to 20 per cent. It 
must be remembered that the “average shrinkage” here men- 
tioned includes the total production with the variations in erade 
which accompany it. The wools of Great Britain and Europe are 
~ estimated to shrink at 25 per cent. and 34 per cent. respectively, 
but these wools are fleece washed, which reduces the shrinkage 
from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. Fleece washing is seldom. 
‘practiced in this country. It is accomplished by submerging 
the sheep previous to shearing in a tank of water. Foreign 
‘matter, such as dirt and sand, and suint are thus removed from 
the wool, but the yolk remains and must be scoured out. 


116. Approximate Shrinkages of United States Wools (Bulk). 


DOMESTIC _ TERRITORY 


Grade Shrinkage Grade Shrinkage 
Full blood and %4 blood........ 60% Fine and fine medium...... FaaniOT% 
Oneal i Dlood:s Gani s Goes sree eed 5205!" Medan. 32 acs axle 7 Se ae ee 62% 
Three-eighths blood’............ 46%  Three-eighths blood ....:....... 54% 
One-quarter blood .. cee Ae ace 43% . One-quarter blood. ............ 48% 


Conimon = area sie ee SOU =; COMMONS ji vein <aneacares sires 43% 


117. Approximate Shrinkages of Choice Australian, South 
African, South American and New Zealand Skirted Wools (Net). 


Geelong Queensland West Aust. -" Cape of 
Riverina Sydney Adelaide South Good Hope New 
Grade Port Phillip New South America ‘South Zealand 

: Victoria South Wales Australia _ ; ee 
66-748 (XX) weak 48% 50% 55% 58% . | 60% — 55% 
PiLOES 6] oy Jes Qe 8 EN Soo W rage ry AT% 49% 538% 56% 4.58% 52% 
54-60s (14 blood)....40% 40% 44% ~ 48% 54% 40% 
48-54s (36 blood) ....36% 37% 40% 40% 50% 35% 
44-485 (14 blood)....32% 34% 38% 38% 46% 30% 
40-44s (low %4)..... 29% 31% 36% 85%: .. 44% 26% 


36-40s (common) ...26% 28% 31% (82% 40% 28% 
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118. Approximate Shrinkages of Important British Fleece 


Washed Wools (Net). 


SPOOLS Rc Reis wn oc ae ate 20% 
EUREMEOTG Meat eons Lictetea se ane Mae 20% 
ROCA WOE chs: oi hue ee aes, 20% 
PA THONSY, ies aie evs oy nte tenet 20% 
EPigly eee ince cots eke x peiaclay Neb ac eee 18% 
PIOUS OCOW I ae as es 6 Sat ee res 35% ':. 


PT Oat T eaten ea eee ete 25% 
Tam paiva! a Ane 2 onl emrht ee 30% 
Osc fOr des: fen eer Ses se ee 25% 
DarcetePlOrnn sree er maa ai at 30% 
DERG bic Ns aks ac: 1 hea oe oe 25% 


119. Shrinkage of Various United States Wools.—A_ good idea 
of the character of wool grown and average shrinkage in various 
States can be obtained from the following list: 


Shrinkage 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio, XX-and X...........,...... 56-62% 
Indiana, 14 and % blood....... va fe oak Beale ag See ee: Wn Re es A ke 38-43% 
Timea earn. blood «soak ton es oe eee ee ee ee 45-47% 
Missouri, 14 and % blood........... ho ee Rite Fe, Rd Sera poptien. 43-45%. 
Northern California, medium and % blood.................. soa ten setae 55% 
Southern California, fine and fine medium..... PIP TD RSNA et ie: 72% 
Dexai bP ole® ENGt And Sane MWCO {sions xo cose case a es Ee ee ee 58-64% 
Texas Spring, fine and-fine medium... 6.2.02... g. ene Rea! eer 64-72% 
hlanG, aredinm ands So) plo Foe ho cs ge oe eee Pee ae 50-56% 
Wyomuic, title and “iio. mediawh sss. 2 ss tar oeen oes eye wpa & eee eee 65-72% 
IMontand. tine, and) iitie miediiin:. -as<'cco ah espa ae ee ee 63-69% 
REGIA. THOM TINE > cis 5h COG Le itrals 2 ow te hemi Saket he ae aE oe 57-60% 
Arizona and New Mexico, fine to medium................... ns et ae 60-73% 
Wasiineton,! fine-and fine’ meditmin.. 2625505 fcceto ai foam Poketeh ae ne 76-80% 
‘Oregon-Valicy, raid: to.36 Dlaod ir. 0.5.9 a. ea Se en ee arn ati A . 40-55% 
Oregon, Eastern, fine, fine medium and medium.....:..... bes eat RAT Ope 
PG OUUCR Var g LCN ChA.. watcadyis 3 Since acpia’e Meets amo Titi «a Cinsla Sire anaes CR ee aaa 35-40% 
a DEPUB AS GUC, Sos PA arches a5 Saadsscae bag ese UPON Poe Sete ist re ete wet a eee 35-40% 


» 


CHAPTER VI 
PULLED WOOLS 


120. Source of Supply.—Pulled wool is obtained from the 
skins of slaughtered sheep. It is a by-product of the slaughtering 
and meat-packing industries. The large slaughtering houses also 
conduct the pulleries in most cases. In the United States the 
most important wool-pulling establishments are located in Chicago, 
St. Louis, New York City, St. Joseph, Mo., and Kansas City, 
and are conducted by such well-known meat packers as Swift 
& Co., Armour and Co., Morris & Co., Wilson & Co. and others. 
The four large firms mentioned slaughtered in their various 
main plants and branches a combined total estimated at about 
7,963,590 sheep in 1923. There are about forty pulleries in 
this country, with an annual production ranging between 40,- 
000,000 and 50,000,000 pounds. About 25 per cent. of the total 
pulled wools produced in the United States are eastern pulled. 


Pulled wool is also known under numerous other names. The 
most common are skin wool, tanners’ wool, glovers’ wool and 
butchers’ wool. | 


(121. Three Methods of Pulling.—After the sheep have been 
slaughtered the skins are stripped from the bodies and the pelts 
are taken from the slaughter house to the wool-pulling establish- 
ment. When the wool has been removed from the skin, the 
latter is tanned and the leather is used for shoe linings, hat 
bands, book covers, roller leather and numerous novelties. The 
skin is more valuable than the wool, but before the skin is tanned 
it is necessary to. remove all the wool. An exception to this is 
when the pelt is to be used for sheepskin coats, robes and rugs. 


The three principal methods of pulling wool are the sweating, 


lime and depilatory processes. 
148 
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122. Sweating Process.—The wool skins are hung on racks in 
a warm room with the atmosphere artificially moistened. ‘The 
action of the heat and moisture on the skin loosens the roots of 
the wool so that it can be easily pulled out by the handful. Great 
care must be exercised when using this process, as the skins rot 
and decompose if left hanging too long. The sweating process 
is only slightly used in the United States. It is employed on 
inferior skin wools when the skin is of small value. } 


123. The Industry at Mazamet.—The most important center 
of the world’s wool-pulling industry 1S. gigramet, a.small city in 
the Department of Tarn, France. The, Sweating process is used 
at Mazamet, and the industry has been developed to a high point, 
employing over 2000 persons. The bulk of the fleeces is im- 
ported through the ports of Bordeaux and Marseilles. The estab- 
lishment of the frozen-mutton industries of Australia and South 
America created. increased quantities of wool skins, and caused 
pulled wool to become a considerable factor in the world’s wool 
supply. There are a number of wool- pulling establishments in 
Australia and Argentina, but the bulk of the wool skins is 
shipped to’ Mazamet. In 1910 Mazamet received pelts which 
totaled 124,462,000 pounds. The source of origin follows: From 
the River Platte, 81,790,000 pounds; from Australia and New 
Zealand, 34,207,000 pounds; from South and North Africa, 
France, Spain and all others, 8,465,000 pounds. These figures 
represent the gross weight, which includes both skin and wool. 
‘The following quantities of pulled wool were shipped from Maza- 
met in 1910: 48,940,000 pounds of washed wool and 11,782,000 
pounds of scoured wool. England purchases about 65 per cent. 
of the washed wool prepared at Mazamet. | 

Germany and Austria also prepare considerable pulled wool. 
German pulleries are unusually severe on the wool, which is usu- 
ally from unimproved sheep and very inferior. The bulk of the 
sheepskins are purchased in Russia, Turkey, the Balkans, India 
and China. The lime process is used in Austria, and in addition 
to the domestic pelts the Austrian pulleries receive the bulk of 
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the skins produced in Servia and Asia Minor. The Austrian 
pulled wools are superior in quality to the German skin wools. 


124. Lime Process——The wool skins coming from the slaughter 
house are thrown into tanks of water and allowed to soak over- 
night to remove suint, dirt and other foreign matter in the wool. 
The pelts are taken from the water tanks to scrubbing machines, 
which further cleanse the wool, but the natural grease remains 
untouched. This process is better known as brushing, and prac- 


tically all pulled wools undergo it. The machine has a revolving » 


steel cylinder placed over a lattice feeding apron. The cylinder 
has a spiral knife or edge with about a two-inch pitch covering 
its entire working surface similar to a screw thread. In front 
of the cylinder is a perforated water pipe, which operates under 


90 pounds pressure and throws the cold water on the fleece side 


of the pelt as:the apron carries it to the cylinder. The working 
edges of the cylinder are blunt, do not cut the wool, but give a 
scrubbing action, and are very effective in removing burrs. The 
next step is to remove any pieces of fat and flesh adhering to 


the pelts. The pelts are then ready for “painting,” which is the 


most important operation in the process. The skins are turned — 
with the flesh side up and are carefully painted with slack lime, 


which opens the skin pores and loosens the wool roots.. The lime 


remains on the skins overnight. It is then cleaned off, and the 
skins are taken to the pulling room. 


The lime process succeeded the sweating process and was the 
method employed in the United States and Australia until recent 
years, when it was largely superseded by the depilatory process. 
Pulled wools obtained by the lime process are Lge known as 

“slipe”’ wools, 


125. Depilatory Process.—This process is the same as the lime 
process, with one exception. In the painting room, sodium sul- | 
phide, sulphuric acid and oyster shells form the compound, 
which is applied to the flesh side of the skins instead of lime, 
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and allowed to stand about ten hours. It is the most satisfactory 
process, causing the least damage to both wool and skin. 


126. Inferior Qualities of Pulled Wools.—All pulled wools are 
inferior to fleece wools of equal grade and origin. They are 
especially deficient in spinning properties. The fibers do not 
adhere so closely, and will not take twist so readily as fleece wool. 
Yarns made from pulled wool are more open and loftier than 
yarn of even grade made from fleece wool. They are also harsh, 
brittle and lack elasticity compared with fleece wools. The char- 
acteristics of pulled wools can be expressed by the term ‘dead 
fiber” as compared with “live fibered’’ virgin wools. 

Pulled wools are extremely hard to dye satisfactorily, due to 
the action of the painting preparation. This is especially true 
of wools prepared by the lime process, in which solid insoluble 
particles of lime stop up the medulla and the end pores of the 
cortical layer and the scale joints. This causes the fiber to resist 
impregnation by solutions. As a consequence the fibers do not 
absorb the dyestuff and unevenness results. Another factor which 
also adds to the above difficulty is the retention of the root, which 
is rounded off and closed by the hardening of the juices in the 
hair follicle. Neither end of the fiber in pulled wool is freshly 
cut, causing another difficulty in absorbing solutions. 


127. Grading and Sorting.—When the wool skins reach the 
pulling room they are first graded according to the fineness and 
length of the wool. All kinds and breeds of sheep are slaughtered, 
and the pelts carry the widest range of wools imaginable. The 
length of fiber in pulled wools is governed principally by the 
length of time which has elapsed between shearing and slaughter- 
ing. The wools from the Merino breeds are classed as clothing, 
while the wools from the medium and long-wool breeds are long 
enough for combing after about six months’ growth. Practically 
‘all the wools pulled from June to October inclusive are carding 
wools, - 

The pelts are ready for pulling and sorting after being graded. 
The puller throws the pelt on a table, fleece side up, and quickly 
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pulls the wool from the skin by the handful, throwing it into one 
of several baskets or barrels conveniently placed to receive the 
different sorts. When the receptacles are filled the wool is dried 
and taken to the storeroom, where it is dumped into bins. Each 
individual fleece loses its identity. No attempt is made to sort 
. closely; only four grades are used, AA, A, B and C. 

AA represents the XX and X in domestic grades and fine and 
fine medium in territory erades. A equals 14 blood domestic 
and medium territory. B corresponds to two grades in both 
domestic and territory—namely, 34 blood and % blood. C covers 
both common and braid in the other two classifications. Another 
system of grading pulled wools only uses three grades—fine, 
medium and coarse. Fine would correspond to % blood and 
above, medium would cover 3g and 4 blood, and coarse would 
represent common and braid. 

The puller usually | makes very few sorts from a aii A fine 
fleece would be divided into AA, A, and the low parts would be 
thrown into B. A medium fleece would be given two sorts, B 
and C, while a coarse fleece would be thrown entirely into C. It 
_ must also be borne in mind that these wools are also sorted for 
clothing and combing staple. 

The very short wool obtained from sheep sheared less than a 
month before slaughtering averages about one-fourth of an inch, 
and is known as “shearlings.”” This wool is used in the manu- 
facture of hats and felts. 


128. Uses of Pulled Wool—While pulled wools are sorted as 
clothing and combing, a considerable quantity of the latter is 
spun on the woolen system for making strong, heavy warp yarns 
to be used in carpets and paper-mill felts. Pulled wools are used 
in medium and coarse fabrics, and large quantities are consumed 
by woolen mills featuring all-wool fabrics. They are also used in 
blends with wool substitutes and with cotton for making merino 
yarn. Pulled wools are especially adapted for use in soft-twist 
knitting yarns. Blanket mills use large quantities of the finer 
grades of pulled wool, and it makes a more attractive bed blanket 
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than virgin wool. The nap covers better, and the blanket has a 
lofty and spongy feel. There is a trifte less. warmth in a blanket 
made of pulled wool than a similar blanket made of fleece wool. 
Yarns made with pulled wools are more open and loftier than 
those made from fleece wools. This is due to the inferior work- 
ing properties, as the pulled wool fibers will not cling so closely 
together in drafting and twisting. When manufactured it is 
very difficult to distinguish between pulled and live wool. 

Pulled wool is largely used in the manufacture of soft-twist 
knitting yarns, bed blankets, carpets and rugs, woven paper-mill 
_ felts, cheviots, cassimeres, flannels and dress goods. 


129. Marketing—Some of the large packing houses sell their 
pulled wool under their own name, while others have formed 
subsidiary companies to handle their wool. The wool merchant 
is not such an important factor in marketing pulled wool. While 
many of the wool merchants purchase pulled wools and sell them 
to the mills, _the majority of the mills using pulled wools ee 
directly from the pulling house. » 

The pulling houses scour large quantities of pulled wool, 
usually compressing it into bales resembling cotton bales, though 
smaller. Over half of our pulled wool is marketed in a scoured 
condition. The combing wools, however, are always sold in the 
grease, but of course the shrinkage is much less than the original 
shrinkage, due to the soaking in water and the brushing process. 
The price usually ranges from 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. less 
than similar fleece wool, depending on the market. Pulled wool 
amounts to 20 per cent. of the total wool produced in the United 
States. The average yearly production of this class of wool on © 

a scoured basis is 30,000,000 pounds. Chicago is the most impor- 
tant producing city for pulled wools, and Boston and Philadel- 
phia are the principal selling outlets. 


130. Shrinkages.—The average Beings of pulled wools for 
this country is 27 per cent. It must be borne in mind that all 
pulled wools are washed in process, and the shrinkage which the 
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dealer and manufacturer has to consider is based on the wool in 
the washed state and not on its original condition in the fleece. 
Approximate shrinkages for United States pulled wools follow: 
AA, 35 per cent.; A, 25-33 per cent.; B, 12-20 per cent.; C, 15-25 
per cent. | 

The actual shrinkage of pulled wools is greater than that of 
the same wool sheared. This is due to the fleece picking up con- 
siderable foreign matter, such as dust, manure, bedding, etc., while 
in transit to the slaughter house. 


131. Mazamet Pulled Wools.—A list of Mazamet pulled wools 
with their description, quality and shrinkage follows: 


Quality Shrinkage Yield 


Good fourths; long Buenos ‘Aires... % .....+). 02%: .awes 46s 10% 90% 
Average fourths, long Buenos Aires ........... . 46s 15% 85% 
Earthy fourths, long Buenos Aires ............. 46s 28% 72% 
Good fourths, % long Buenos Aires ............ 46s 11% 89% 
Average fourths, 144 long Buenos Aires ......... 46s 15% 85% 
Good thirds, long Buenos Aires ................ 48-50s 14% 86% 
Average thirds, long Buenos Aires ............. 48-508 18% 82% 
Earthy thirds, long Buenos Aires ........... 48-508 - 28% 72% 
Good thirds, 4% long Buenos Aires ............ 48-50s 15% 85% 
- Average thirds, % long Buencs Aires .......... 48-50s 18% 82% 
Good seconds, long Buenos Aires ............... 563 «17% 83% 
Average seconds, long Buenos Aires ........... 56s 22% — 78% 
Earthy -seconds, long Buenos Aires ............ 56s 34% 66% 
Good firsts, long Buenos Aires ...... RAE GML oe 60-64s 28% 72% 
Average firsts, long Buenos Aires ............. 60-64s 30% 70% 
Good fourths, long Montevideo ...... AIEEE ei nes 46s 14% 86% 
Good thirds, long Montevideo ................. 48-50s 18% 82% 
Good seconds, long Montevideo ................ 56s 22% 78% 
Good firsts, long Montevideo ............ ee 60-648 36% 64% 
Australian thirds, fourths, long super .......... 46-50s 26% 74% 
Australian seconds, long super ................- 56s 22% 78% 


Anistralian “firsts; long: super (2.50.3. etre .64-708 29% 71% 


CHAPTER VII 


MOHAIR AND OTHER TEXTILE HAIR FIBERS 


132. Distinction Between Hair and Wool.—It is impossible to 
make a hard and fast distinction between hair and wool, as the 
coarser wools gradually blend to the structure and charactertistics 
of hair. As fiber approaches hair the serrations become fewer, 
_ the diameter increases, the felting property decreases and the 
luster becomes greater. Hair, strictly speaking, is straight, non- 
elastic and glossy; stronger, smoother and usually coarser than 
wool, and is totally deficient in felting properties. In hairs the 
medulla or core is often more prominent than the surrounding 
cortical layer of fibrous cells. ‘The epidermal scales are absent, 
except in cashmere, vicuna, mohair and alpaca, which possess 
thin, flat scales of comparatively large area. Cashmere and 
vicuna and the best orades of mohair and alpaca do not show 
any medulla, and more closely approach wool than any other 
hair fibers. ; 3 


133. Mohair.—Mohair is the name given the hair grown by 


the Angora goat. The word “mohair” is derived from the French 
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“mohere,’”’ and. primarily from the Arabic “mukhayyar,” mean- 
ing mohair cloth. The Angora goat is a native of Asia Minor, 
and takes its name from the district of Angora, which is the 
center of the industry. The Turks have raised Angora goats for 
over 2000 years. The original Angora type has been changed, 
due to the Turks crossing the pure-bred flocks with the common 
“Kurd” goats. This resulted in so great an infusion of inferior 
blood that no “pure-blood” Angoras remain. This crossing has — 
coarsened the hair, and two distinct types of hair are now pro- 
duced even on the best Angoras—namely, the soft wool-hair 
and the undesirable stiff beard-hair. Mohair is featured by its 
strength and high luster. 
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134. Sources of Supply.—The three principal mohair-producing 
countries are South Africa, Turkey and the United States. Russia 
and France produce mohair to some extent, but the quantities 
are small compared with the former countries. The annual clips 
are estimated for South Africa at 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 
pounds; Turkey, 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 pounds, and the 
United States, 6,000,000 to 8,000,000. Turkish mohair is supe- 
rior to the others. The flocks of South Africa and the United 
States were established by importations direct from Turkey, but 
no more Angoras can be obtained, as the Turkish Government 
passed an embargo prohibiting their exportation, attempting to 
gain a monopoly of the mohair industry. Our country also 
places very severe restrictions on the importation of any class of 
live stock from Asiatic countries as a safeguard against contagious 
diseases. Turkey was too late in her prohibitive measures, as 
enough good breeding stock had been secured to firmly estab-: 
lish the Angora flocks in South Africa and this country. Within 
the last few years the flocks have been considerably increased in 
this country, and additional breeding stock was brought from 
South Africa. The South African Government, to prevent the 
decline of its mohair industry through the loss of the best breed- 
ing stock, prohibited the further exportation of Angora goats. 

In both South Africa and the United States the Angoras are 
mostly crossed with native goats. In this country the mohair 
industry is confined to Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and to a 
- smaller extent in California and Oregon. 


135. Type Description of Angora Goat.—Modern Angora goats 
are bred for size and strength of constitution, but a tendency to 
coarseness must be avoided, as such animals will not produce the 
finest fleeces. The Angora is smaller than the ordinary goat. 
The terms used to distinguish the various members of the goat 
family follow: The buck is a male used for breeding. A wether 
is a castrated male, a doe is a female goat, and a kid is the young 
offspring. Bucks are heavier than wethers, which in turn are 
heavier than does. From 60 to 80 pounds is the range for bucks. 
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The average weight of Angora goats in the United States is 60 
pounds. aes 

The chest should be broad and deep, indicating a strong con- 
stitution; the body round, and the legs short and strong. The 
head should be upright and clean cut, with a bright eye and a 
broad muzzle. The horns of the male turn upward and outward 
with a backward. twist, and have an average length of 18 to 20 
inches, while the horns of the doe are about one-half the length, 


Fie. 74.—Angora Buck and Doe. 


turning upward and backward, with only a slight inclination to 
twist. The back should be straight and the shoulders of equal 
height. A sloping rump must be avoided. 

The color of the fleece should be a shining, silky white. Dark- 
colored fibers depreciate the value, and while nearly all fleeces 
contain some kemp (chalk-white dead fibers without luster), it is 
always objectionable, and the smaller the amount present, the 
better. Kemp is always coarser than the rest of the fleece. 
Mohair has even a greater affinity for dyes than wool. 
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136. Caring for Goats on the Range.—In general, the goats 
are handled much the same as the sheep, save that the constant 
presence of the herder is not necessary. Many goatherders turn 
the animals out of the pens in the early morning, sending a dog 
with them to keep away wild animals. During the day the herder 
rides out to the herd once or twice to note the direction in which 
they are feeding. Usually if they are allowed to graze alone the 
goats will travel too fast and cover too much country, which is 
injurious to the range as well as the animals. Careful herders 
remain with their goats and check this tendency to travel. 


The necessary equipment for raising goats is somewhat similar 
to that for sheep raising. It is especially necessary that proper 
sheds should be furnished to shelter the goats during wet weather, | 
as they are very susceptible to moisture. Contrary to the gen- 
eral belief, no domestic animal is more fastidious as to its food 
than the Angora. When fed hay or other artificial food every 
care must be taken to keep the food away from the mud and dirt; 
Angoras will refuse to touch any food which is soiled or trampled 
in the ground. Muddy or foul drinking water will not answer, 
and fresh water must be furnished if these animals are to do well 
either on the range or in feed lots. 


Angoras will always endeavor to find shelter from approaching 
storm, and must have sheds under which to creep during stormy 
weather. As long as it is clear and cold, or the snow is dry, they 
are comfortable and remain out; but their long, open fleece is 
soon soaked in the rain, and is seriously affected by the moisture 
on their bodies. : ae 

Angoras require plenty of air and light, and all sheds provided 
must be open as much as is compatible with keeping out rain or 
_ snow. The pens should never become muddy, for the long, silky 
fleece will easily pick up a great weight of mud, which not only 
burdens the animal but stains and injures the fleece as well. 

Contrary to the general idea, the raising of Angora goats is 
rather difficult. The young are more delicate than lambs, and 
their mortality is greater, especially among the well-bred animals. 
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Incessant personal care is absolutely necessary in raising the kids 
until they are about two months old*> The methods of raising 
the kids are many, especially during their early weeks, when it 
is inadvisable to let them follow the doe out upon the ranges. 

The browsing habit of the goats renders them available even on 
land where other domestic animals would not find sufficient feed. 
Goats relish and thrive on all manner of browses; on leaves, shrubs 
and small trees, and on moderate amounts of weeds and grass. 
Despite the general opinion, goats will not do well on brush alone, 
although a large part of their food is browse. Because of their 
liking for browsing, goats are occasionally introduced into many 
States solely for the purpose of clearing the land of brush and 
bringing it into pasturage. This same browsing habit has caused 
their exclusion from many parts of the national forests through- 
out the West, and from watersheds where it is desirable to protect 
the brushy cover in order to prevent erosion and the filling up 
by silt of the reservoirs for water supply. 

The land upon which goats thrive best being generally useless 
for other domestic animals, its actual or rental value is much 
below that of pasture land for cattle or sheep, although on the . 
various national forests practically the same fees are charged for 
goats as for sheep. The total average yearly cost for grazing 
for one goat is about the same as that for one sheep in the same. 
region, or sometimes a little less. This statement refers, of course, 
to range-raised goats and not to those raised in small flocks upon 
farms or within small pastures. 


137. Shearing and Preparing Mohair.—Goats do not take 
kindly to shearing and are much harder to handle than sheep. 
Various methods are used to aid the shearer. One of the best is a 
specially built table with collapsible sides, forming a trough. The 
goat is placed in the trough on its feet and'a strap passed around 
the goat’s neck and fastened to each side of the table. The legs 
and belly are then shorn. 'The legs of the goat are next tied 
together, the strap removed from the neck; the sides of the table 
lowered and fastened level with the centerpiece. The goat is laid 
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on the top of the table and the shearing 1s completed. Both 
machine and hand shearing are used. > 

In Turkey the goats are shorn only once a year, but in South. 
Africa shearing is usually necessary twice a year. In the United 
States, the goats are shorn twice a year, except in Oregon and 
Northern California. Warm climates usually compel shearing 
twice a year, on account of the tendency of the hair to come out. 
Shearing should take place before the goat starts to shed, as the 
fiber loses its life and luster during shedding. The time of shear- 
ing depends on the weather and the condition of the fleece. 
- If the shearing is done too early the goats may suffer from 
the cold. 

The spring shearing in the Southwest takes place in March or 
April, and the fall shearing in September or October. The cost 
of shearing varies from 10 to 15 cents per head. The average 
weight of American Angora fleeces 1s about 2.25 pounds.* The — 
average for Turkish Angoras is 2.75 pounds per head, while the 
fleeces of South Africa average 3.5 pounds. 

The fleeces from the kids, wethers, does and bucks should be 
packed in separate bags, as they represent different grades. — 
Stained locks and tags should also be in a-separate bag. After 
shearing, the fleeces are compactly rolled with the cut side out, — 
and should not be tied. The presence of sisal or similar string , 
frequently used in tying the fleeces will often reduce the price of — 
mohair 25 per cent., as the fibers from the string often become 
mixed with the hair, and are carried through the various manu- — 
facturing processes, causing a defective finished product. 

The grower receives a better price for his clip when it reaches 
the market in a good, presentable condition, as less time and labor 
are required to prepare it for manufacturing than is the case 
with mixed and poorly prepared clips. . 


138. Grading and Sorting——The mohair fleeces are usually 
graded at the mill. The principal factors determining the various , 
mill grades are length of staple, luster, amount of kemp present 


* In 1919 this average had increased to 3.5 pounds, and in 1923 to 4.2 pounds. . 
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and fineness of fiber. Fineness determines the grade when con- 
sidering wool, but this property is of less importance with mohair, 
which is seldom spun to very fine numbers. The degree of luster 
is very important. The length largely determines the value. The 
staple fabrics made from mohair require combed yarns. Six 
inches and over are required for combed mohair yarns; the shorter 
fibers are spun on the woolen system. Much of the mohair pro- 
duced in the Southwest is short. High-grade flocks in Oregon and 
northern California, where the goats are only sheared once a year, 
produce hair averaging from 10 to 15 inches, but coarser than 
Texas hair. Our domestic mohair averages from four to ten 
inches in length. Every effort is made to grow as long a staple 
as possible. Foreign mohair usually runs from 9 to 12 inches 
in length. | | 


As a rule, the finer mohair is shorter stapled. The influence of 
breed, climate, soil and care is as great in determinnig the char- 
acter of hair produced as the same factors with the wool of sheep. 
Domestic mohair contains about 15 per cent. more kemp than the 
foreign, but by better breeding this difference is being gradually 
reduced. Young Angoras produce the best quality of mohair; 
kids, yearlings, and does are preferred in the order named. As 
the goat grows older, the hair becomes coarser, thinner and 
straighter. To produce the finest grade of | mohair, the flocks 
must be kept young and active. 


First-class foreign mohair will spin to 60s Bradford system, 
while our first-class domestic mohair will only spin to 40s. 
Domestic mohair ranges from 15 to 25 per cent. shrinkage. The 
shrinkage varies with the quality and section grown: The finer 
erades shrink heavier than the coarser qualities. Mohair pro- 
duced in the Southwest shrinks more than that grown in the 
Northwest. Foreign mohair averages 14 per cent. shrinkage. 


Sorting is performed on mohair fleeces in the same manner as 
wool, only less attention is paid to small differences in fineness. 
The sorts are made according to length, luster and kemp. No © 
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generally accepted grades are used in stating the quality of 
mohair. Some of the methods follow: 


Fine combing or carding. Best combing or carding. First combing or carding. 
Medium comb. or carding. Good combing or carding. Second comb. or carding. 
Coarse comb. or carding. Ordinary comb. or carding. Third comb. or carding. 


139, Market Quotations for Mohair.—A typical market report 
on domestic and foreign mohair will be found in the appendix. 


140. Marketing Mohair.—Our domestic production only sup- — 
plies about two-thirds of the total mohair consumed in manufac- 
turing in this country. The domestic mohair is usually sold by 
the grower, individually or through growers’ association selling 
agencies, direct to the mills. Occasionally wool merchants in 
Boston and Philadelphia receive a clip on consignment, or sell 
to the mills from samples furnished by the grower. When sales 
are made by the latter method the grower usually ships the 
mohair direct to the purchaser. The selling commission usually 
charged is 1% cent per pound. 

Most of the foreign mohair entering this country is imported 
by wool merchants in Boston, Philadelphia and New York. 


_ 141. Uses of Mohair.—Fabrics made from mohair are remark- 
able for their durability and brilliancy. Staple goods manu- 
factured from mohair include plushes, coat linings and lap robes. 
Changes in fashion influence the demand for mohair, and some 
seasons when mohair dress goods, summer suitings, bathing suits, 
braids, henriettas, zibilines, astrakhans and other novelty cloak- 
_ ings using mohair, imitation furs, etc., are in style, the demand 
usually exceeds the capacity of the mills spinning this fiber. The 
best mohair plushes are almost indestructible, and are ey by 
railroads as the most durable of seat coverings. 

Bradford, England, is the largest mohair manufacturing 
center, and exports mohair fabrics in large quantities to the Con- 
tinent and the British colonies. 


Kansas City is the only important goat market in the United 
States. The skins, tanned with the hair on, are extensively used 
for carriage robes, muffs and trimmings for coats and capes. 
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142. Alpaca.—This fiber is obtained from the alpaca, and the 
bulk of it represents a growth of, two years with the fleeces aver- 
aging five pounds. At times, when they are hard pressed for 
money, the Indians shear their. alpacas before the fleece has 
attained a good length, but only receive a small return, as such 
stock is undesirable and cannot be processed on the worsted 
system. The alpaca fiber closely resembles the better grades of 
mohair, and is sometimes blended with them. It is softer, finer 
and less lustrous than mohair. The length varies from 10 to 16 
inches; The shrinkage is from 15 to 20 per cent. Contrary to 
the custom in wool, reddish brown and not white is the most 
valuable color in alpaca. The color varies from white, through 
brown, to black. Alpaca is required in certain dress goods fabrics 
and high-grade coat linings. 


143. Vicuna.—Vicuna is produced by the animal of that name. 
It is an exceedingly fine, delicate and soft fiber, somewhat resem- » 
bling alpaca, but much shorter and softer. It is spun on the 
woolen system, the length averaging between two and. three 
inches. The color is usually reddish brown. Vicuna is required 
in bona fide montagnac overcoatings, and is sometimes present 
in very fine underwear. 


144. Llama—This fiber also receives its name from the animal 
producing it. It is usually brown. Llama is inferior to alpaca, 
being coarser and shorter. | 


145. Summary on Alpaca, Vicuna and Llama.—The animals 
producing these fibers are peculiar to the Andes in the southern 
part of Peru and adjoining territory in Bolivia. They are all of 
the same general species, being closely related to one another, and 
are best described as small, goat-like camels. The alpaca and 
llama have been domesticated. The llama is used as a burden- 
carrying animal, but is being supplanted by burros, and is gradu- 
ally disappearing. The alpaca thrives in a restricted territory, 
not lower than 5000 feet. The estimated number of alpacas in 
Peru is 1,000,000. 
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The vicuna is found in the same regions as the alpaca, but ~ 
usually at a higher elevation. These animals are wild, and run in 
herds near the regions of perpetual snow. They resist all attempts 
at domestication, and unfortunately are fast becoming extinct, as 
the fleece is only obtained after the animal is shot. The killing 
of vicunas is now prohibited by law. The small quantity of 
vicuna now exported is supposed to come from animals which — 
have met a natural or accidental death. Vicuna brings $2.50 
and $3.00 per pound, and is seldom seen in the United States. 
The small quantity now available is exported to France. The 
exportation of live alpacas and vicunas has been prohibited by 
Peru, as they invariably die when removed from their native 
haunts. 

These three fibers possess the same general characteristics, 
varying in length, softness, fineness and luster. As with the 
Angora goat, two classes of hair are present in every fleece, the 
stiff beard-hair and the soft wool-hair. | | 

Arequipa, the. principal city in southern Peru, is the market 
for the entire production of these fibers. The seaport for Are-— 
quipa is Mollendo. On receipt at the warehouses in Arequipa the 
stock is first washed and then sorted. The alpaca is sorted into 
five qualities by Indian women. The grades are fine, coarse, — 
pulled, shorts and pieces or locks. The first two qualities are 
then sorted into five grades according to color. Almost the total 
production of alpaca and vicuna is exported, but a large portion 
of the llama is consumed by Peruvian mills and Indian manu- 
factures. The following represent average annual exportations: 
alpaca, 5, 000, 000 pounds; Hama, 2,000,000 pounds, and vicuna, 
3000 pounds. The alpaca is usually distributed as follows: Great 
Britain, one-half; France, one-third, and the United States, one- 
fifth. | 


146. Cashmere.—This fiber is obtained from the native Cash- 
mere and Thibet goats which are found in the Himalayan Moun- 
tains of Asia. The principal districts for cashmere are the prov- 
inces of Cashmere in northern India and Thibet in southwestern 
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China. Cashmere is grayish in color and is noted for its soft, 
silky qualities. The goats grow two qualities of fiber; the outer 
fibers are long, coarser beard-hairs, 34 to 4% inches long, and 
the under coat is of fine, soft down-hairs, 1 to 344 inches long. In 
making the finest fabrics, the long beard-hairs must be sorted out. 
The down-hair is used in making the famous Cashmere and 
Indian shawls. It is usually spun on the woolen system. The 
Cashmere goats are not sheared, the hair is obtained when the 
goats shed their fleeces in the spring, or it is removed by comb- 
ing. Each fleece only weighs about half of a pound. The pro- 
duction is manufactured in India. In working properties, cash- 
mere more closely resembles wool than any other textile fiber. 


147. Bombay Hair.—This fiber is similar, but inferior, to cash- 
mere, and is produced in India. Bombay hair is shipped to 
England and is used in dress goods and knit goods, 


148. Camel Hair.—The principal sources of supply are Russia 
and China. The former annually exports about 8,000,000 pounds 
and China about 3,000,000 pounds. Great Britain is the largest 
consumer, taking 6,000,000 pounds, and the United States follows 
with 4,000,000 pounds, nearly all of which is shipped via Liver- 
pool. | | 

All Asiatic camels are of the same race, but climatic conditions 
artd the care and treatment given the animals have their effect on 
the quality of the hair. In the hot southern countries the hair 
is shorter, stubbier and of little use. In Northern and Central 
Asia the milder climate gives longer, sounder and finer hair. 

Most of the camel hair used in this country originates in the 
Russian steppes between the: Volga and Ural Rivers and border- 
ing on the Caspian Sea. It is collected, packed and shipped to 
England or this country from several large cities in that section, . 
or is sent up the Volga River and sold at the big annual fair at 
Nijni Novgorod in August and September. 

Considerable short-stapled camel hair is also produced in Asia 
Minor, Arabia and Northern Africa, but is mostly consumed in 
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local manufactures, and is seldom exported. Very little short- | 
stapled fiber, such as the Central Asia kinds, is used in this 
country. 


Camel hair is shipped without any preparation other than a 
rough sorting for grade. The shrinkage usually falls between 25 
and 35 per cent. 


The fiber is remarkable for its great strength and: softness. 
The camel, like the Angora goat and similar hair-producing 
animals, produces two kinds of hair. The fine, soft wool-hair 
varies in color from yellow to brown and the average length is 
about 21% inches. The coarser and stiffer beard-hair ranges in 
color from dark brown to black, and the length varies from 4 to 
12 inches. The hair of young camels is free from beard-hair 
and is extremely fine and soft. The bellies of older camels are 
also free from beard-hair, and such hair is kept separate. 


Camel hair is worked on the worsted and woolen principles, 
but the latter is the most common method. The principal use of 
camel hair in this country is the manufacture of press cloth for 
use in cottonseed and linseed oil compresses. This material 
requires a yarn of the greatest possible tensile strength, and is 
obtained by using the long, strong beard-hair. The fiber is slip- 
pery, lacks spinning properties and shows a slight luster. It is 
used in its natural condition or dyed to dark shades, and cannot 
be bleached. When used in making novelty napped cloakings, 
robes and dress goods, knitted fabrics, blankets and rugs, soft, 
short camel hair is usually blended with wool or cotton. It is 
imported and marketed by wool merchants, the price ranging 
from 11 to 18 cents per pound, according to the grade and market. 


149. Horse Hair.—This fiber is obtained from the tails and 
manes of horses. It varies in length from 8 inches to 3 feet. 
The color varies, but black is most common. The individual 
hairs are cut to suit the desired fabric width, and are extensively 
used as the filling with a cotton warp in manufacturing hair 
cloth. Hair cloth is used as a shape-retaining foundation in 
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tailoring coats. Horse hair is also used as a superior stuffing 
material in the upholstering trade.” 


150. Cattle Hair—This is obtained from the bodies of dead 
cows and horses. It is freed from the hide by a pulling process. 
The color varies and is desired in the following order: White, 
black and brown. The length varies from 14 inch to 2 inches. 
It cannot be spun alone, but is blended with low-grade wocl 
wastes and reclaimed wool stock or cotton in coarse yarns worked 
on the woolen principle for low-grade rugs, carpets, horse blankets 
and the poorest grades of tweeds. It is also blended with cotton 
and reclaimed wool stock in the manufacture of felts. The col- 
lapse of the ingrain carpet industry has removed one of the 
principal outlets for cattle hair. The value is determined by 
color, softness and length. 


151. Goat Hair.—This includes the hair grown on common 
goats. The properties and uses are identical with cattle hair. 


CHAPTER VIII 


REWORKED WOOL AND WASTE PRODUCTS 


glare Importance and Necessity—The general public loosely 
applies the term “shoddy” to cover all such materials, but this is 
a misnomer. The demand for cheap grades of wearing apparel 
and the insufficient production of wool compel the use of reworked — 
wool and waste products. The world’s annual production of 
wool is many millions of pounds short of the demand. The exclu- 
sion of reclaimed fibers as a raw material would impose a hard- 
ship on a large proportion of the inhabitants of the temperate 
zone, as clothing made from pure fleece wool would be too expen- 
sive. In nearly all instances, reworked wool is used for the pur- 
pose of producing fabrics at a low price. 

These various materials comprise about one-third of the total 
raw material for our woolen industry. The following estimates 
for 1923 show the importance of these raw materials to the 
woolen industry of the United States; noils, 33, 000,000 pounds, 
valued at $17,000,000; wastes, 30,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$5,000,000 (worsted thread waste amounts to 80 per cent. of 
this), and reclaimed fiber from rags, 85 000, 000 pounds, valued 
at $12,000,000. The quantity of reclaimed fiber includes about 
30,000,000 pounds produced from rags by woolen mills for their 
own use. . | 

These various substitutes are seldom used alone, but are blended 
with fleece wool, pulled wool or cotton. Fleece wool and pulled | 
wool are used to improve the quality, strength and spinning 
properties of the blend. In some of the lowest grades of manipu- 
lated fabrics the cotton costs more per pone than the reworked 
wool materials used. 

~The process of a Neen wool from rags was invented in 


England about 1815, but was not used to any extent in this 
| 175 | 
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country until about 1850 with the development of the factory 
system and the disappearance of hhouséhold manufacturing. The 
demand for worsted cloth in recent years has prevented any 
expansion of the “shoddy” industry in this country since 1889. 
There are about ninety establishments in the United States, nearly 
all of which are located in the East, where the carded-woolen 
mills are most numerous. In addition to these, nearly every 
woolen mill manufactures for its own use a considerable quan- 
tity of reclaimed fiber from purchased rags and the various 
‘wastes made by the mill. The total number of rag machines in 
this country is about 350. 

_ The cities of Batley and Dewsbury, located in the Colne Val- 
ley, Yorkshire, England, are the center of the world’s greatest 
“shoddy” producing district. This district contains about 900 
machines, and is noted for the great skill shown in manipulating 
low-grade stock to produce finished fabrics of excellent appear- 
ance. 


ECONOMIC ASPECT OF SHODDY 


153. Economic Aspect of Shoddy.—Of late there has been con-_ 
siderable agitation for so-called “Truth in Fabric” legislation, the ~ 
object of which has been supposedly to protect the consuming 
public from fraud, by causing manufacturers of woolen fabrics 
to label, distinctively and properly, their product, indicating what 
per cent. of the whole is reworked fiber or “shoddy.” Attempts 
to pass such legislation have, through wide publicity, tended to 
instill in the minds of the general public that all shoddy is a — 
material of imperfect fiber and of low quality, and that its use 
should not be permitted. 

On the contrary, a good deal can be said of eee and its 
discriminating use in the manufacture of woolen goods. 

As it is generally conceded that approximately one-third of 
the raw material manufactured into woolen fabrics at the present 
day consists of reworked fiber, the question becomes a large and 
comprehensive one. The aversion towards this class of material 
is in general unwarranted. The prejudice against shoddy is 
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principally due to a misunderstanding of what it really is, and 
to what extent it has to do with making up the deficiency of the 
world’s supply of wool and thereby making it possible to supply 
cheap woolen goods for those who otherwise would not be able 
to wear woolen goods at all. Irrespective whether the wool in 
a woolen fabric is fleece wool or reworked wool, the question 
narrows itself down to one of fiber, and should be discussed, and 
judgment based, and comparisons made, not on origin alone, but: 
on the quality of the fiber entering into the makeup of the fabric 
itself. It has already been pointed out, in the consideration of 
wool, that the fleece of the sheep consists of widely varying quali- 
ties of fiber, some of them being tender and of low grade, imper- 
fect in structure, coarse, short and of poor quality. There is, in 
fact, a great deal of high-grade reworked wool produced, which 
is a far superior grade of material for woolen manufacturing 
purposes than is often found to be the case in some fleece wools. 
A law which compels the labeling of fabrics according to the 
origin of the raw material rather than to the quality of the fiber 
used, would work a great injustice to the masses, for under such 
circumstances fabrics could be made from imperfect, poor-quality 
fleece wool and yet be classed as having been made from “pure 
fiber fleece wool,” and therefore serve all the requirements of 
the law’s demand, while, on the other hand, fabrics made from 

a better class of fleece wool and containing more or less good | 
reworked wool or shoddy, would have to be branded and there- 
fore discredited in the eyes of the purchasing public, notwith- 
standing the fact that these latter fabrics, made from a combi- 
nation of good fleece wool and shoddy, may possess a far better 
appearance as well as handle and serve the consumers’ demand 
from every viewpoint; nevertheless, they would be considered 
inferior and undesired. After all, the wearing qualities and other 
characteristics of a fabric do not depend so much on whether 
it is made from fleece wool or reworked wool, but on whether 
it is made from high-grade or low-grade fiber. To the unbiased, 
the manufacture of shoddy is a very useful and legitimate indus- 
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try, as it utilizes a by-product which otherwise would have to be 
wasted. That the use of shoddy; on the other hand, is abused, 
and that it is introduced into goods that are misrepresented as 
being of higher quality than they really are, there is no doubt, 
but this is also a tendency in many other lines of manufacture 
other than those of the woolen trade. 


CLASSIFICATION OF REWORKED WOOL 


154, Classification of Reworked Wool.—Unlike fleece wool, 
tops, yarns, etc., no “clear cut” classification can be made of 
reworked or recovered wool. | 

Reclaimed fiber products are as numerous as the combinations 
which may be made from the by-product or rag, with their ever- 
varying color combination, structure and condition considered. 
However, obviously, all recovered wools may be divided into two 
general classes. (a) The fiber resulting from the wastes made in 
manufacturing processes, and known as soft material, not having 
been previously made into woven or knitted textures, and (b) 
the fiber resulting from cast-off clothing. and worn-out domestic 
fabrics described as rags, in which are included tailors’ clippings, | 
remnants and bits of new cloth, shawls, sweaters, stockings, soft 
material, dress goods, ete. | 

For technical and commercial purposes, the following: classi- 
fication is the one generally adopted: 

Noils eek ete _ Rejected fibers, in combing process. 


Soft wastes... Slubbing, roving, etc., made during processing. 
Hard wastes. Yarn and thread waste spinning, warping and weaving waste. 


ShodGy wun tie Soft woolens and worsteds, unfulled. 

Mungo tiie. o's Hard, woven and felted cloths. 

EStraetes an . Union fabrics (cotton and wool). 

LOOM ire faces From fulling, gigging and shearing operations. 


155. Noils.—Worsted combing separates the wool according to 
staple length, the comb being’ set to remove fibers under a 
desired length. The combed product, consisting of the longer 
and straightened fibers, is called “Top” and is used in the making 
of worsted yarn. The short, wavy, undergrowth fibers extracted 
by the comb are known as “Noils” and are a waste product of 
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the worsted industry, but make an excellent raw material for the 
woolen industry. Noils are used’ to good advantage in fabrics | 
requiring a napped face. They are used extensively in knitting 
yarns, blankets, flannels and broadcloths. In addition to wool 
noils, mohair, camel hair and alpaca, when spun on the Brad- 
ford system, furnish mohair, camel hair and alpaca noils. 


The wool noils are divided into long-wool noils and short- or 
fine-wool noils. The former are obtained from such long wools 
as Lincoln, Cotswold, Leicester, Romney, ete. The fine-wool noils 
are obtained from medium and fine Australian, Cape, Continental, 
South American and domestic wools. The term “domestic” when 
applied to noils includes noils obtained from all wools grown in 
this country, and no distinction is implied between noils from 
territory and domestic wools. The term is frequently used in — 
a similar manner to distinguish wools produced in this country 
from foreign wools. 


The noils are the same grade or quality as the tops. They are 
classified according to the grade of wool from which they were 
combed, as fine domestic noils, 4% blood domestic noils, % blood | 
domestic noils, 144 blood domestic noils, coarse domestic noils. 
In the United States, foreign wool noils are usually classified in 
the same manner, as fine Australian noils, 14 blood Cape noils, 
3% blood South American noils, ete. In Great Britain and the 
Continent, tops are classified by the yarn count to which they 
are supposed to spin, and noils are classified on the basis of the 
quality of the top produced by combing. A 40s noil is one 
secured by the production of a 40s top. The percentage of noil 
taken from wool depends upon the relative amount of short 
fibers present in the wool and the setting of the comb. Fine 
wools produce a higher percentage of. noil than coarse wools. 
The percentage of noil removed by the comb usually falls between 
7 and 25 per cent., depending on the above conditions. Average 
percentages for different grades of domestic combing wools are: 
Fine, 17 per cent.; 4% blood, 15 per cent.; ¥ blood, 12 per cent., 
and 14 blood, 10 per cent. 
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Just previous to combing, the sliver has usually been treated 
with an emulsion to improve the working properties of the wool. 
In such cases the amount of emulsion present in the noils removed 
from the sliver is usually about 3 per cent. of the gross weight 
of the noils. 


156. Carbonized Noils.—All wools contain varying amounts 
of vegetable matter in the form of bits of straw, chaff, burrs, ete. 
Combing extracts the bulk of this vegetable matter which is 
removed with the noils. The removal of this vegetable matter 
is usually necessary to make the noils suitable for use. It is 
accomplished by. carbonizing the noils—i. e., subjecting them to 
a sulphuric acid bath, which reduces the vegetable matter to 
carbon and leaves the wool noil practically unharmed. The 
absence of foreign matter also improves the spinning properties 
of the noil. Noils vary in length from 1% inch to 2 inches; the 
length usually secured is between 1% inch and 1 inch. 

In order to obtain satisfactory results in the dyeing of carbon- 
ized nolis, it is good practice to use top chrome, whereas meta 
chrome can be used on unecarbonized noil for same shade. All 
Australian noils require carbonizing. | 

Firms devote their entire attention to buying noils from worsted 
mills, grading and carbonizing them, and selling them to woolen 
mills. The noil dealers frequently contract with worsted mills to 
purchase their entire annual production of noils at a stipulated 
price. Other worsted mills prefer to allow their noils to accumu- 
late, and await favorable market conditions in order to dispose of 
them at an advantageous price.. Numerous wool merchants and 
“Shoddy” dealers also deal in noils, frequently ais them for 
the worsted mills on a commission basis. 


157. Second Combing Noils——In the manufacture of fine 
counts, spinners frequently recomb the top to remove any noil 
which has escaped the first combing. The percentage of noil thus 
secured seldom exceeds 5 per cent., and such noils are more valu- 
able than first combing noils, as they are free from vegetable 
matter and do not require carbonizing. 
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158. Noil Market Quotations.—A typical market report for 
noils is included in the appendix, on page 232. 


159. Soft Wastes.—In the various silling and drawing processes 
of worsted manufacture previous to the actual spinning process, 
sliver, top, slubbing and roving wastes are produced. The term 
‘waste’ as applied to these materials is misleading, as they have 
suffered no loss in’value. Very little of this waste is offered for 
sale, as the worsted mills work it up in a new lot entailing no 
loss to the mill except the small expense of handling it. twice. 
Soft wastes sell for approximately the same price as scoured wool 
of equal quality. | 

Similar soft waste, such as sliver and slubbing waste, produced 
on the woolen system are reserved for inclusion in later identical 
lots. However, such soft wastes as card strippings, card fly and 
floor sweepings are subjected to treatment by a waste-dusting 
machine, and if unsuited for blending in lots intended for lower — 
grade fabrics made by the mill they are sold to dealers. } 


160. Market Quotations for Soft Wastes.—Quality descriptions 
and a list of comparative prices will be found in the appendix, | 
on page 232. | 


161. Hard Wastes.—These are also known as yarn waste, thread 
waste and garnetted hard ends. Worsted and woolen mills un- 
avoidably make a considerable quantity of yarn waste. The most 
prominent sources are the spinning room, spooling, winding, 
warp dressing and weaving. The yarn wastes are kept separate 
in bags or bins according to their quality and color. For example, 
a worsted mill is spinning yarns from % blood, 8 blood and 4 
blood wools. The yarn waste from each of these grades would be 
kept separate. A woolen mill would not mix its all-wool white 
yarn waste with a merino white yarn waste, or a mixture with a 
solid color, even of the same quality, unless the stock was to be 
dyed later to a darker shade. 

The method of recovering the fiber from hard waste is simple. 
The yarn waste is usually fed by hand on a feeding apron to 
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Fig. 80.—Wool in Various Forms. 
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the garnett machine, which tears the thread apart and delivers 
the wool fibers upon a burlap sheet, which is spread on the floor 
at the front of the machine. The garnett machine is constructed 
on the same general principles as the woolen card. The working 
parts, however, are covered with metallic teeth instead of wire 
card clothing. Garnett machines are built with 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 
cylinders. Each cylinder requires a doffer, and when 2 or 3 
cylinders are used the back doffers transfer the stock to the cylin- 
der in front. After leaving the garnett machine the stock is 
frequently run through a breaker card to still further separate 
the fibers and improve the working properties. Extra hard 
twisted yarn and heavy feeding frequently cause inferior results 
on the garnett machine, delivering threads in the same condi- 
tions as fed. Garnetted stock containing numerous threads intact 
must be treated a second time by the garnett machine. 


The garnetting process is naturally severe on the fibers, and A 
large percentage is broken, making the staple length of the gar- 
netted stock considerably shorter than the wool in the yarn from 
which the stock was obtained. Yarn waste is the most useful of 
the recovered fibers. The. fiber recovered from worsted yarns 
makes a superior raw material for woolens, possessing good length, 
strength, spinning and felting properties. Garnetted worsted 
hard ends are always superior to the best grades of fibers 
-reclaimed from rags. Woolen yarn waste is usually garnetted 
and consumed in the mill where it originated. 


Hard wastes are usually graded for fineness and color, as fine 
white or colored, medium white or colored and low white or col- 
ored. The quality is sometimes designated by the grade of wool 
used as 1% blood white thread waste, 1% blood colored thread 
waste, ete. 


The hard wastes are purchased from the mills by the “shoddy” 
manufacturers, who process them and then sell them to the woolen 
mills. Some woolen mills purchase the hard waste direct from 
the worsted mills and then garnett it at the mill. 


; 
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162. Market Quotations for Garnetted Yarn Waste.—A typical 
list showing usual descriptions and comparative prices is included 
in the POR on page 233. 


163. Shoddy.—The term “shoddy” used moufialie is wool 
reclaimed from soft woolen goods, such as stockings, sweaters 
and soft merino dress goods. All wool fiber reclaimed from rags 
is called “renaissance wool” by the French, meaning wool fiber 
reborn or reclaimed from rags. Shoddy is superior in strength 
and working properties to similar raw materials obtained from 
rags. | 

The manufacture of shoddy Met of a number of processes. - 
Sorting is usually performed by the rag dealer, who knows the 
requirements of the so-called “shoddy” manufacturer. Care must 
be exercised in sorting in making the different shades and quali- 
ties in order to produce a uniform product. The rags are dusted — 
in a waste duster or willow. This machine consists of a cylinder 
covered with long spikes all caged in, with a grating underneath 
the cylinder to allow the dust to pass through to a compartment — 
below the grating. The dust is drawn through the grating by 
suction created by a fan. Seaming is the next process. The cot- 
ton threads are removed from the seams, together with all hard 
substances, such as buttons, hooks, eyes and buckles. Hand seam- 
ing has been largely succeeded by carbonizing. The rags should 
be colored before grinding. Shoddy colored in the rags always 
gives a longer staple, and makes a better and stronger yarn than 
_ shoddy which has been pickered. After the rags have been dyed 
and dried they are mixed and oiled. The oil is applied to soften 
the rags and allow the threads and fibers to slip more readily in 
the next operation of grinding. ee Se 

The rag grinder, machine or picker consists of a pair of rollers 
between which the rags are firmly held as they pass into the 
machine. In front of the feed rollers is a rapidly revolving 
cylinder covered with steel teeth. These pins unravel and tear - 
the rags apart into their component threads, and also shred the 
threads. The threads which have not been reduced to fiber by 
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the picker are bursted and teased out when the stock is treated — 
by a garnett machine or card. The latter is usually equipped 
with a breast, which is similar to a single garnett machine, and 
receives the stock from the feed rolls. In fact, many woolen mills 
using reclaimed stock equip their breaker cards with breasts. 

The severe treatment naturally shortens the staple and tenders 
the fiber. Reclaimed fiber cannot be expected to possess the work- 
ing properties of the original wool. The bulk of these products 
is made from colored rags and is used in the original color or 
redyed dark shades. One hundred pounds of rags will average 
about 75 pounds of reclaimed fiber. : : 

There is no clear-cut classification of “shoddies” as with wools, 
yarns and tops. Reclaimed fiber products are as numerous as 
the combinations which may be made of rags with varying struc- 
ture, color and condition. Reclaimed fiber products—namely, 
shoddy, mungo and extract wool—are designated by the name of 
the rag from which they were produced. New rags and tailor 
clippings produce a better product than old ones. 


164. Source of Rag Supply.—New rags are obtained from cus- 
tom tailors and ready-made clothing houses. They consist of 
the waste scraps and cuttings made in cutting up cloth. New 
rags are smaller than old rags, and consequently require more 
time in sorting. | 

Old rags are collected by junk dealers, who buy up a wide 
-variety of old articles, such as bottles, newspapers, rags, etc., 
from households. The junk dealer sells his rags to a rag dealer, 
who separates the cotton and woolen rags. The latter are then 
sorted into three grades—soft woolens, skirted cloth and rough 
cloth. Soft woolens are made up of sweaters, stockings, hoods, 
soft dress goods, known as merinos, and similar soft and loosely 
woven all-wool fabrics. Skirted cloth includes hard-woven and 
fulled fabrics such as men’s suits, heavy coats and cloakings. 
The term “skirted” in this case applies to the tearing out of the 
linings. Rough cloth consists of street rags and other coarse and 
worn-out fabrics. This class of rags is used in making the poorest 
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grades of reclaimed fiber, and is also ground ae and ae in 
making felt paper and machine waste. 


165. Mungo.—This name is applied to reclaimed fiber obtained 
from woolen material which has been fulled or felted consider- 
ably. The same process as described for manufacturing shoddy 
is used in the preparation of mungo, but a more severe mechan- 
ical treatment is necessary in order to tear the fibers apart, and 
consequently it yields fibers of shorter staple and less value than 
the former. The fibers vary from 4 to %4 inch in length. 
Owing to its shortness it is seldom worked up alone: into yarn 
but is mixed with longer wool or cotton and spun into low counts 
of filling yarn. As has been previously stated, the term “shoddy” 
is largely used in a loose way to include shoddy proper, mungo 
and extract wool, the latter two being classed as low-grade shoddies. 


166. Extract Wool.—This product is made from rags contain- 
ing a percentage of cotton. The rag may be a manipulated 
fabric, such as a woolen with cotton in the blend; a worsted made 
from a two-ply yarn, one thread of the ply yarn cotton and the 
other worsted; or a worsted fabric dressed end and end cotton _ 
and worsted. Union fabrics are another source of supply for 
this class of rags. They are made with cotton warps and worsted, 
wool, luster wool, mohair or alpaca fillings. Extract wool is pro- 
cessed in the same manner as shoddy, but carbonizing is an 
absolute requirement for the removal of the cotton, 

There are two methods of carbonizing rags in use, the one 
being the treatment of the rags in a bath of sulphuric acid and - 
the other subjecting them in the dry state to the action of hydro- 
chloric acid gas fumes. In the first method, after the rags have - 
been sorted and then dusted or cleansed they are immersed in a 
solution of sulphuric acid (6° Tw.) at 140° to 180° F. The 
excess of acid is then removed by hydro-extracting, after which 
_ they are dried at a temperature of about 210° F At this tem- 
perature the acid becomes concentrated and causes the vegetable 
matter to turn black and be reduced to a charred or carbonized 
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_ condition. The vegetable fibers are then easily dusted out by | 
willowing, leaving the wool fibers scarcely affected. The excess 
of acid is next neutralized by treating the wool in a bath of soda- 
ash and washing thoroughly. 

The sulphuric acid process is gradually being replaced by the 
more modern hydrochloric acid gas method of carbonizing. This 
latter method, besides being simple and convenient, enables the | 
carbonizing to be carried out at a lower temperature so that the 
softness and luster of the wool fiber is better preserved. It also 
provides for treating the rags in the dry condition, which is of 
benefit to the wool, for in the sulphuric acid method the very 
thorough washing which is necessary to remove the acid is liable 
to damage the wool fiber by weakening or felting it. The appa- 
ratus employed consists of a large drum or cylinder revolving in 
an enclosed chamber and provided with some means for gener- 
ating and supplying the hydrochloric acid gas, which passes 
through the rags and brings about the carbonization of the cotton 
or vegetable matter. After the rags have been treated with the 
hot acid gas they are run through a machine known as a 
‘wincey,” a centrifugal machine for shaking out the dust from 
the rags. They are then taken to the “shaker” machine and 
finally to the grinder. 

Extract wool occurs in varying shades and qualities just as 
the shoddy and mungo from woolen rags. It does not have the 
felting property of these latter, but may be used either alone 
or blended with other reclaimed ee fibers in the Pioaaaen 
of lightly fulled goods. 


167. Market Quotations for Rags.—The rag quotations, which 
will be found in the appendix, on page 233, furnish an excellent 
illustration of the many descriptions on the market, and show 
their comparative values. 


168. Market Quotations for Shoddy, Mungo and Extract Wool. 
—A list showing the descriptions usually quoted with compara- 
tive prices will be found in the appendix, on page 235. 
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169. Flocks.—Three processes of woolen cloth finishing pro- 
duce flocks. These are the fulling onmilling, napping or gigging, 
and shearing or cropping operations. The flocks produced by 
the first two processes are much longer than shear flocks, and 
are used in cheap wool mixes. They consist of short fibers which 
have become detached from the fabric during fulling and gigging. 
Shear flocks are the very short protruding fiber ends cut from 
the surface of the cloth by the shear. The best shear flocks are 
obtained ‘from fabrics with a raised or napped face, which is 
leveled by shearing. Shear flocks cannot be incorporated into 
yarn, and after passing through a machine which grinds them 
up into a powder they are used for weighting cheap heavyweight 
woolens. The method is to pour the flocks on the back of the 
tacked cloth while it is running in the fulling mill. The fulling 
action causes the flocks to distribute evenly and felt into the back 
of the cloth. Twice the weight of flock required is always used, 
as about half the quantity applied is left in the bottom of the 
fulling mill. With a 24 ounce low-grade overcoating, 4 ounces 
of flocks is not unusual. TF locks are also made by grinding rags. 

Shear ‘flocks vary in felting qualities; the best grades are ob- 
tained from sheared white fabrics made of fine virgin wool. Shear 
flocks are also used by wall-paper manufacturers in producing 
flock-papers, which consist of paper with raised figures resembling 
cloth. These figures are made from flocks and glue. 

A. typical market report for flocks will be found in the appen- 
dix. An excellent idea can be obtained of their relative value 
to other reclaimed fibers by comparing with some of the preceding 
market lists. : 


CHAPTER IX 


FABRIC REQUIREMENTS AND HISTORICAL SYNOPSIS 


170. Wools Required for Various High Grade Established 
Fabrics. 


filling, 6 months and 8 months fine Texas and 
similar 
f Warp, 14 blood and above seuniaet face filling, 6 
te: months and 8 months fine Texas and similar 
%& blood, % blood, or fine clothing; 6 months and 
8 months wools preferred in the filling 


BILLIARD CLOTH 
DOESKIN 
CHINCHILLA \ 


BROADCLOTH 3 fc fine clothing, such as Ohio, Pennsylvania; 


WHITNEY 
BrepD BLANKET 


BoWaee THis 82% tas eerste Di ee ¥,, 8% or % blood clothing or combing 

CC REA tk nl hes alls Mohair pile and cotton binder 

WILTON 

Bevseris i} he es Pile, 44 blood or % blood combing; cotton and 
TAPESTRY ' linen binders 

VELVET 

AXMINGUER “pith 2... 55> +s Common and 4 blood carding 

KERSEY 

THIBET 

ringene oe ...% blood to fine combing 

PANAMA 

MELTON 

UNDERWEAR | 

BEAVER 

VENETIAN 

COVERT 

CLAY SERGE .-% blood to fine clothing 

GABARDINE 

CREPE) 

SAAN pcre Te oan ithe %~ blood to 4% blood combing 

WorRSTED COATING ......:.. 4%, % or 1% blood combing 

Worstep MEN’s WEAR..... 36 blood to 1%4 blood combing 

BT TENSION oo yn ese eet te Silk warp; filling, fine combing mohair 
Mouwair Coat LINING...... Cotton warp; combing mohair filling 
ALPACA CoAT LINING....... Cotton warp; combing alpaca filling 
Luster Serce Coat Linine..Cotton warp; luster wool combing filling 
DIONE AGAC carG lth tw Vika ays Vicuna 

CHEVIOT SUITING .......... Y% and % blood Cheviot wool 

Ciakertergee oie eo os 34 blood clothing | 

TS OREN A Weta eta qdeteste c%. ccs Y% blood clothing wools of Cheviot nature 
TIGAHSE UR Re, Pete tee 34 ¥Y, blood clothing 

CRAB Msi ers Bs hieen Ww uke vat Y% blood clothing wools of Cheviot nature | 
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UNITED STATES ARMY FABRICS 
Fey SRI ES ee OE SE ge eee Re ...Fine clothing 


Dark BLUE UNIFORM CLOTH ....... AS its ale g Mahan Fine clothing 
OLfye. DsAB MELTONS Aone iat eia yf vets een a sl or eens eae 3% blood clothing 
Otrve DRAB-SHIRTING: PRANNBE 3 ths. owt nae ke pie ee ¥% blood combing 


OLIVE DRAB BLANKET 
OLIVE DRAB SWEATER 


bbe hight shade cede Leek aire ee 84 blood clothing 
Rad ta. b ober Se duncan # Tid are A G1 dl Dae ee ae eg AO OE Or TD 


171. Historical Synopsis of the Wool-Growing Industry in the 
United States. 7 


1700-1800.—The early colonists brought sheep of the down 
breeds to this country from England, but little attention was 
given to breeding and the sheep deteriorated. 


1801-1803.—A few Spanish Merino rams and ewes were im- 
ported direct from Spain and France, but did not attract atten- 
tion at first, as the wool was finer than required for the fabrics 
made in household manufacture. 


1810.—Embargo on foreign goods caused great stimulus to 
woolen manufacturing industry in the United States. Until this 
time, homespuns and tweeds were the popular fabrics. Broad- 
cloth became the popular fabric, and required fine Merino wools. 


1810.—Price of Merino wool rose from 75 cents to $2 per 
erease pound. 


1810-1811.—The invasion of Spain by two hostile armies 
during the Napoleonic wars caused 20,000 pure-bred Merino 
sheep to be sold to Americans to prevent their confiscation by 
the armies, and the resulting total loss to the owners. Prior to 
this period, the Spanish Government prohibited the exportation 
of sheep, except when the King of Spain presented flocks to the 
principal crown heads of Europe. A few had also been smuggled 
out of Spain. 


1812.—The War of 1812 threw the country completely on its 
own resources, and the household industry was taxed to capacity 
to supply cloth and blankets for the army. Broadcloth sold for 
$8 to $12 per yard. The popularity of broadcloth caused great 
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demand ‘for fine Merino wool, and the wool-growing industry 
became important. 3 


~ 1810-1816.—This period showed great growth in woolen manu- 
_ facturing, and consequent increase in flocks by demand for wool. 
The application of power’ to textile manufacturing gradually 
broke up the household industry, starting about 1800. The 
change was slow at first, and by 1816 only 5 per cent. of our 
textile manufactures were made in factories. 


1825.—Opening of the Erie Canal connecting the Lakes with 
the Atlantic seaboard caused the development of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valley sections as important wool-growing sections, as 
the Eastern markets could then be reached. Previous to this all 


wools not consumed by the grower had to be sent to New Orleans 
by river. | 


1833.—The Ohio Canal was opened from Portsmouth on the 
Ohio River to Cleveland on Lake Erie. This furnished an all- 
water route from the Mississippi River system to Atlantic mar- 
kets, and was a great transportation improvement at the time. 


1835 -==Tionddn wool aE established, 


1840.—19,300,000 sheep in the United States, and yielded 
~ 45,000,000 pounds of wool. , 


1840.—The New England and Middle Atlantic States groups 
each contained one-third of all the sheep in this country. Twenty 
per cent. of all-the sheep at this time were in the South, prin- 
cipally in Kentucky, Virginia and Tennessee. The remainder 
were in the “Northwest,” principally Ohio. : 


1840.—Up until this time the East was the principal wool- 
growing section of the country, but from this time on the Middle 
West became important. 


-1845.—Worsted industry started in the United States, and 
worsted cloths commenced to find favor. 
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1845.—The average number of sets of woolen cards per factory 
in the United States was 1.75 sets. 


-1845.—Miami Canal was opened from Cincinnati to Toledo. 
This canal relieved the congestion on the Ohio Canal. 


1849-1854.—The gold and silver rush to California and 
Nevada caused the importation of large numbers of sheep to 
these States from the Middle West. These sheep were principally 
used for food. 


1850.—Australia, New Zealand and Cape Colony became fac- 
tors in the world’s wool supply. 


1850.—By 1850 the Middle West became an important factor 
in the wool production of this country, and this new source of 
supply caused a lowering in wool prices which hurt the industry 
in the East. Eastern wool growers could not compete with 
Western wool, as shelter and fodder had to be provided for the 
sheep during five months, and the grazing land averaged $30 
value per acre. The West used free public lands, and required 
little shelter and fodder. The tendency in the East to congre- 


- gate in cities and towns and engage in industrial pursuits created 


excellent markets for vegetables and dairy products. This con- 
dition developed the planting of increased acreage in the East 
to supply city consumption, and less ground was available for 
grazing. 

1850.—The blue grass region of ‘Kentucky and Tennessee was 
principally confined to the English mutton breeds, which required 
richer pasturage than Merino sheep. 


1855.—Railroads had crossed the Mississippi River into Iowa. 
-1850-1860.—The value of machine knitted products increased 


from $1,000,000 in 1850 to $7,000,000 in 1860 following the 
invention of the circular knitting machine in 1851. — 


1860.—The carpet industry gradually developed from 1825 
until 1860, when 9,000,000 pounds of wool were used. Ingrains 
consumed the bulk of this wool. 
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1860.—About this time mutton came into demand for food, 
and sheep owners turned to raising the English mutton breeds — 
in place of Merinos. Broadcloth had ceased to be a popular. staple 
fabric, but has since had periods of popularity caused by the 
dictates of fashion and style. The decline in popularity of broad- 
cloth caused a lack of demand for fine wool. Worsted succeeded 
broadcloth in public favor, and required a longer stapled and 
coarser wool. The English breeds furnished the required wool 
for worsteds, and also furnished better mutton. The most popu- 
lar English breeds at this time in the United States were the 
Southdown, Cotswold and Leicester. . 


1860.—Wool-growing industry in the East in a declining state. 


1860.—Household manufacture of wool had practically dis- 
appeared by 1860, due to improved power machinery, better 
transportation and distributing facilities, which afforded the 
manufacturer a wider and larger market. 


~ 1860.—Many growers of Merino wool turned to the Ram- 
bouillet or French Merino at this time, owing to its closer approach 
to the demands of the time for better mutton. 


1860.—Just prior to 1860 Texas became an important wool- 
producing State. Practically all wool grown in other Southern 
States up to 1860 was consumed in household manufacture, and 
the supply was only sufficient for local consumption, and of poor 
quality, burry and coarse. The climate of the South is better 
adapted to'agriculture, specializing in cotton, tobacco, sugar and 
rice. | 

1860.—Consumption of wool in the United States amounted 
to 100,000,000 pounds. One-half of this quantity was grown in 
this country. | ) | | 

1860.—Wool growing was firmly established in California and 
Oregon. ’ 

—1860.—Argentina and Uruguay became important factors in 
the world’s wool supply. } 
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1861-1866.—The Civil War caused the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, where the sheep industry had badly 
retrograded, to practically double their flocks. The cotton famine 
in the North caused wool to be used for many purposes to replace 
cotton. It has been estimated that each Union soldier averaged 
fifty pounds of grease wool per year. . 


1867.—The close of the Civil War caused a reaction in the 
demand for wool with the return of cotton as a manufacturing 
raw material. The stimulus given to the demand for wool by 
the large army requirements was removed by the eCHane of 
most of the troops. 


1867.—This year marked the height of the supremacy in wool 
growing by the loyal States east of the Rockies. There were 
36,000,000 sheep in the United States in 1867. Wool prices 
dropped very low, and Brot numbers of sheep were slaughtered 
for meat. 


1867-1871.—The Civil War caused the flocks to increase 140 
_ per cent. by 1867, but by 1871 ae reaction reduced these same 
flocks 45 per cent. — 


Fie, 83.—Ewes and Lambs on the Range, Canada. 
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1867-1871.—Another cause for the decline in flocks during 
this period was the increase in value of all other important agri- 
cultural products, while wool and mutton decreased in price. 


- 1870.—The sheep industry in this country started in the hill 
regions of the East and started westward to the Middle West 
during the 1830s. About 1870 the sheep industry started to 
move westward again and located in the Far West. By 1890 this 
movement was completed and the Far West seems destined to 
remain the’ principal wool-growing section of the United States. 


1870.—There were about 28,500,000 sheep in the United States 
in 1870, distributed as follows: New England, 1,450,000; Middle 
Atlantic States, 4,248,000; North Central States, 11,164,000; 
Central West States, 2,473,000; Southern States, 5,188,000, and 
Far Western States, 3 949, 000. . 3 


1871.—The number of sheep in this country dropped to 
22 900, 000 in 1871. 


187 0- 1890.—The Sane range of wool prices was low, ae to 
panics and great increase in flocks of the United States, River 
Platte region and Australia. During this period, American wool 
came nearer to supplying the requirements of the home market 
than at any time since the early part of the nineteenth century. 


1870-1890.—The South just held its own during this period. 
The main wool-producing States in this section were saber 
and Tennessee. | Si GARE, 


1880.—The flocks of Utah, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming 
reached large proportions by 1880. The Intermountain States 
are best adapted physically and. economically to wool growing, - 
as the character of the land is less adapted 40 Taree than 
other parts of the country. 


1880.—This year was the high-water rane Be the wool-growing 
industry i in California. es 


1880- 1885. —_This period produced great increases in the flogks 
of the United States, River Platte region and Australia. 
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1882.—The frozen mutton trade with Argentina and New 
Zealand caused a tendency to crossbred wools which has reduced | 
the world’s supply of the finest Merino wool. | 


1884.—The number of sheep in the United States reached 
51,000,000 head in 1884, and is he ereatest number in our 
history. . | 


1885.—The influx of a large farming population drove many 
sheep owners out of Texas to the Far West, as the free grazing 
ae disappeared in Texas. 


1885.—This year found 26,000,000 sheep in the Far West. 
“The. estimated annual cost of keeping sheep in 1885 in the 
Northern and Eastern States was $2.65 per head and on the 
Western ranges only 50 cents per head. 


1890.—Mutton sheep, mostly Southdowns and Shropshires, had 
largely replaced Merinos in Ohio, [linois, Indiana and Michigan 
by 1890. 3 | 


1890.—There were 48,000,000 ae in the United States in 
: 1890; one-half of these were in the Far West and one- AUT 
in the Middle West. 3 


-1893.—The cee panic of 18938 caused ae price of wool 
to drop one-third. 


1894.—The admission of foreign wool free of duty under the 
Wilson Bill in 1894 was followed by a 50 per cent. fs in 
the value of wool grown in this country. 


1914. —The European War has caused an increase Sof about 
50 per cent. in wool values. Of late years the supply of fine 
wools has been far below the demand, and some breeders are ” 
turning their efforts again to growing fine wool. 


1915.—Introduction of the Australian method of shearing and 
preparing wools may lead to its adoption by the entire Far West, 
_ and help to prevent any further decline in the industry in its 
last stronghold in this country. 
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1923.—In this year the number of sheep in the United States, 
according to official estimates,. was. 38,347,000, and the wool 
produced, according to the latest available reports and estimates, 
was 266,110,000 pounds. 


172. Economic Necessity for a Greater Sheep Industry in the 
United States——Many causes have directly and indirectly brought 
about the decline in the wool production of this country. Our 
wool production supplies a little over one-third of the amount 
annually consumed, and it is necessary to import from 300,000,- 
000 to 500,000,000 pounds annually to supply this demand. 
While the number of sheep and the wool production are continu- 
ally decreasing, our population and consequent wool consump- 
tion are continually increasing, and the proportionate amount of 
wool to be imported is therefore constantly growing larger.* 

For several decades the western part of our United States has 
furnished two-thirds of our total wool clip, with two States— 
namely, Montana and Wyoming—producing one-fifth of our 
total production. The opening of the West, following the close 
of the Civil War, afforded unlimited free pasturage to millions of 
sheep. The sheep owner was under comparatively small expense 
for the maintenance of his flocks. The sheep industry under 
such conditions was bound to be profitable, except in rare instances 
where the flocks were destroyed by blizzards or long droughts. 
Although large numbers of sheep annually fall prey to coyotes 
in the West, the decline of the sheep industry there cannot be 
attributed to coyotes, as they are less numerous now than twenty 
or thirty years ago. 

The most important factor in the reduction of the wool clip 
in the West is undoubtedly the encroachment of farms. The 

* Sheep raising for wool fiber, however, in the United States does not seem 
to be on the increase, but on the contrary the wool production during. recent 
years has been decreasing. The consumption of wool in the United States 
during 1922 was about 803,000,000 lbs., or somewhat over 7 lbs. per capita. 
During the same year the United States produced only about 250,000,000 Ibs. 
of wool and had, consequently, to import about 550,000,000 Ibs. In 1923 the 
United States produced about 300,000,000 lbs. of wool, so that notwithstanding 


the considerable increased consumption of wool in this country, its cultivation 
and production has steadily declined. 
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farms have pushed farther and farther into the sheep country — 
and have greatly reduced the size of the open ranges. The Fed- 
eral Government has also seen fit to withdraw from public use 
about 225,000,000 acres in the West. ‘These include Indian 
reservations, national forests and parks, and natural resources, 
such as power sites, mineral deposits, oil and coal lands. In addi- 
tion, the development of large arid tracts by means of irrigation 
has been another factor in the reduction of available sheep- 
erazing lands in this region. With increasing land values the 
sheep industry is supplanted by farming. There are large sec- 
tions in the Intermountain States which are only suited for sheep 
grazing, and will indefinitely continue as such, but unless the 
present influences are removed the sheep industry in the West 
will continue to show a heavy decline. 


The conditions in the farming States of the East, Middle West 
and South are of an entirely different nature. Since 1870 none 
of these sections has possessed a sheep industry on a large scale. 
In these States sheep raising is only incidental to general farm- 
ing. In the United States only one farm out of seven carries 
sheep, and the average number of sheep per farm in this country 
in 1910 was 8.14. The farm flock usually ranges from 25 to 
100 head. Practically all the sheep in the farm States are raised 
with mutton as the primary object. The quality and value: of 
the wool produced by such sheep is of secondary importance to 
the owner. The bulk of these sheep belong to the various British 
breeds, and do not produce fine wools. Most of these wools are © 
38 blood and %4 blood combing. 

The greatest decline has been in the East and Middle West. 
The contributing causes are several in number. The high values 
of farm lands have made it impossible to make sheep raising on 
a large scale a profitable business in these sections, as the cost of 
maintaining a flock on a farm is excessive when compared with 


. the cost on the ranges in the West. 


Large numbers of sheep are annually run to death by dogs in 
the farm States. Further damage is caused by these dogs fright- 
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ening sheep, thereby throwing them off their feed and often. 
causing them to fail during breeding season. There is no doubt 
that the trouble and losses caused by dogs have been the reason. 
for many farmers disposing of their sheep. 

Another important factor in the elimination of sheep from 
the farm has been the increasing preferment shown by the farm- 
ers for dairy and beef cattle. 


The demand for mutton is not nearly so great as that for beef 
and pork. The wide fluctuations in the prices of mutton and 
wool have also catised many farmers to become discouraged with 

sheep raising. 


~The conditions and high prices caused by the European War 
have focused the attention of the consuming public, as well as 
those interested in the producing and manufacturing of wool to 
a realization of the economic importance of the wool situation in 
this country. The embargo placed on the exportation of wool by 
Great Britain during the European War has caused a scarcity in 
this country, as the only large producing section not affected by 
this embargo was South America. As the large wool-producing 
~ gections of the world seemed to have reached their limit, a steady 
decline in the wool production from Australia, South America 
and South Africa may be expected as these sections become more 
thickly populated and increase their farming area. The question 
of a sufficient wool supply is not only concerning this country, 
but is of equal importance to the rest of the civilized world. 
There is no doubt but that the wool situation in this country 
would have reached a critical condition many years ago if the 
average weight per fleece had not been doubled during the past 
fifty years by selection in breeding. 


Wool is an absolute necessity for many articles of clothing, and 
as there is no possibility that a satisfactory artificial substitute © 
will be invented, something must be done to increase the wool 
production. As previously stated in ‘describing the reasons for 


the decline of the sheep industry in the West,-there is no chance 


for relief in that section of the country. All authorities have 
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agreed that an increased wool production in this country must be 
developed in the farming States of the East, Middle West and 
South. The United States Department of Agriculture and State 
Agricultural Colleges have distributed useful pamphlets on the 
selection of breeding stock and the care of sheep as well as the 
advantages secured to the farmer from sheep raising. It is 
expected that the extensive educational program developed 
through agricultural and live-stock journals, agricultural college 
extension bureaus, demonstration cars, boys’ lamb-club prizes and 
the county farm agents of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture will interest the farmers to maintain small flocks of sheep. 


The raising of sheep on the farm offers numerous advantages. 
Sheep will graze on hilly and rough ground which is unsuitable 
for agriculture or cattle pasture. They also keep down the fence 
‘rows and greatly increase soil fertility. Sheep require slight 
attention except at lambing time, which usually comes during the 
early spring before the work in the field starts. The presence of 
sheep makes fresh meat available for the farmers’ table all year. 
round. Sheep annually yield two money crops, lambs and wool. 


There are millions of acres of land in the United States which 
are at present non-productive, but could be utilized for sheep 
grazing. Extensive areas of deserted stump land are available for 
this purpose. The Appalachian Mountain district, extending 
from the Catskills to Georgia, offers excellent opportunities for 
the profitable raising of sheep. This region is sparsely popu- 
lated and comparatively few sheep are found there. It is hardly 
possible that the South will increase its flocks extensively, as many 
of the States are better suited for producing cotton, tobacco, sugar- 
cane, rice and corn. | | 

If one-fourth of the farms now without sheep maintained flocks 
to the number which now averages on the farms keeping sheep 
there would be enough wool produced to make this country inde- 
pendent of the rest of the world. However, carpet wools would 
continue to be imported, as it would never be advisable to main- 
tain the class of inferior sheep which produce these cheaper wools. 
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The State Legislatures have been urged to enact suitable laws 
for curbing the dog menace and a stxict enforcement of existing 
dog laws is demanded. 

This country has about reached the point where it must curtail 
waste and halt the exploitation of its natural resources. Our 
increasing population and the increased cost of living will force © 
the adoption of the economic methods employed in Europe. The 
British Isles, with an area less than the State of Texas, produce 
more wool on a scoured basis than the wool-producing territory 
of the United States. In the British Isles there is one sheep for 
every two acres, and for every one and one-quarter inhabitants 
there is one sheep. Scientific management, co-operative market- 
ing and more stable prices, with a possibility of governmental 
regulation, will be the new program which will supplant the indi- 
vidualism of the past and present. There is no doubt that when 
this era arrives the true value of sheep on the farm will be recog- 
nized, but the best interests of the country should be served now 
by increasing the number of sheep to such a point that the 
United States is able to produce sufficient wool for home con- 
sumption. At the present time, wool is the only important raw 
material which is a basic necessity that is not produced in suffi- 
cient quantity to satisfy our home requirements. A wool supply 
is a vital factor in national preparedness, | 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE A 
IMPORTATION AND PRODUCTION OF FLEECE AND PULLED WooL IN UNITED STATES, 
3 1913-1923 
Total Imports i Production in U. S. Scoured Estimate Average 
Fiscal Year, June 30 Washed & in Grease of Product Percentage 
Pounds Pounds Pounds of Shrink 
Ted I Se ak og 247,648,869 296,175,300 132,022,080 55 
POs ace: yo es 308,083,429 290,192,000 131,840,680 ye 
asd 0 See 534,828,022 288,777,000 131,987,960 54 
pee RA LGE Tralee x ees 312,372,218 288,490,000 130,755,750 56 
Peri fad eis yack 379,129,934 285,573,000 129,431,055 55 
POT Ge POs he scr ... 422,414,664 299,921,000 130,611,290 57 
BORO ee oh oe cee: 427,578,038 314,239,000 138,937,484 56 
PO eer, Fh foie eos he 318,235,873 302,207,000 137,315,165 54 
0 A ay ae gee eS 255,087,236 273,064,000 126,021,000 54 
199 415 Sana ae ree 525,472,657 261,095,000 119,228,950 54 . 
| LF 3 A SRI ea i 266,110,000 121,652,000 54 
TABLE B 


_ Untrep States Woot Imports SHowine CounTRY oF PRODUCTION, 
FISCAL YEAR, JUNE 30, 1923 


Pounds 


: Pounds 
Eingland > a baer (ome 28:504,808.- > Tt key ine Agia ese meu +) 5,308,652 
Sao bamel oct eae ea 19,284,326 British South Africa..... 27,124,346 
(RramnGee Boia yhewo ks ero 5,304,596." “Arventing® iicsay hemes as 96,976,725 
ermanyes ie conned ase #160 Bod. > Chiles oie ematen ton 9,416,524 
PEA eee oes he T O21 207 ePertieas sch hone tee 2,906,864 
Russia in Europe..:..... SOS GO t oh OLRM o Nine whaler wtrn Conk 48,643,416 
SUTRU RED y need ge Ae ainsi 832 1,647,750 -\- Austratia }, iste lvtecen ee 102,991,474 
Turkey in Europe........ 6,845,156 .New Zealand 23.50.55 4.2. 38,876,856 
ER ris SMT EY hg co ak oe 93,729,006 © WALL “Oth eta eih soso ven ean 19,312,508 
SUES aes. emer ae sive hes atnt Ee ORME Cala. 525,472,057 
TABLE C 


CARPET WooLS IMPORTED BY THE UNITED STATES, FiscAL YEAR ENDED 
: JUNE 30, 1923 


Pounds 
Cities Aero es tits ees 65,620,669 
Russia (Europe and Asia). 4,230,274 
United) Kingdom) iis... 28,856,216 
Turkey (Europeand Asia) 5,820,802 
British East Indies......: 28,543,200 
1G MA eee 8,710,757 


Argentina 


Pounds © 

(SOLINOMLY, 5 niente wane age A 3,893,451 
EPEAT CR ene senate eo ee PAE 4,156,895 
Iceland and Faroe Islands.. 1,620,255 
AL OC Oere, cl carey, aeeerace 20,426,673 
SU Oteibaty iii 3 art CR Dice 171,879,192 
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TABLE D 
Imports oF RIveR PLATTE WooLs INTO THE UNITED States, 1915-1923 
ARGENTINA: URUGUAY: 
Pounds Pounds 

TLS RA... ac ORG ten 77,808,253 . LO erie h ee aaa el ne eee aa 16,597,623 
BOD te Obs Cainer, 2 aoe eer see 129,163,353 LOLG a gem Bee ete \ 9,508,746 
MOLT ietiatter aan Mena ore 207,970,092 POY Ti eee ee 37,601,961 
ES Oe oe RN nee ae 181,154,575 TOUS i eee tae. eae 18,409,011 
EOD: g eect Ae eae 139,451,795 TOTO aoe ati ke ate 41,107,665 
DOs eae os. Ee ee 139,225,920 POZO eae irene 47,307,367 
Pi oh Sak ee Ie, Weare 104,023,117 1b oh Ne eRe ae orp 36,186,291 
Ae Soa te arte ck rs 32,386,855 TOCR eres, ces epee. 23,390,488 
LOO Beles cts, Gene ieee eee 96,976,725 LOGS oes Be agente Rees a 48,537,170 

TABLE E 


Woot IMpPoRTED INTO Boston, NEw YORK AND PHILADELPHIA BY Ports 
AND CLASSES. FIscaL YEAR 1922-23 


Class T * Class II Class III Totals 
OSLO”. i teense 26,872,837 260,288,500 21,092,186 308,253,523 
Newe Norte ie. otter. 4,484,574 22,314,040 80,943,214 107,741,828 
Philadelphia... 2. 5,828,968 23,560,777 60,170,702 89,560,447 
505,555,798 


- Nore: These figures represent 96.2 per cent. of the total quantity of wool 
imported into all the ports of the United Statés. 


In 1923, fiscal year, the imports at all ports were: 


Clothing 7 Clase x ot oe. Catt eee area ae eadiaes 43,703,289 
Gombine, Claes DD ie atob.- cater <. erate badge ine Rane 298,496,152 
UV clear Sone fotos. oes, oe haiae aeaer Manke fel mae wring. UL ew 02 
Carpet: Classi tl % cnn wat eka ae se Wg Meta es 171,879,192 

CORBIN: ay gee Aries tint than wheohene area se nett oo eue cant tees 525,472,657 


TABLE F 


IMPORTS BY GRAND DIVISIONS, FiscAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1923 
ANNUAL WOOL REVIEW, NAT. ASS’N WOOL MANUFACTURERS 


Class I Class Ila Hair of the Class III 
Clothing Combing Angora goat, Carpet Total 
Places of “ alpaca, etc. 

Production Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Burepe «ooi'sc. 5,515,134 14,687,020 3,536,905 56,036,245 80,055,447 
AIR Gh aad yore 371,294 1,222,598 2,528,464 103,937,066 108,059,422 
Ad rion) teen iw, — 2,208,781 20,706,618 3,903,212 1,542,513 28,361,124 
North America. 3,168,064 5.263,214 16,124 523,666 8,971,068 
South America. 16,342,899 131,635,819 1,076,193 9,102,355 158,157,266 
Australia ..... 16,097,117 124,980,883 © 333,126 457,204 141,868,330 

Potalan sh. ..aa 43,703,289 298,496,152 11,394,024 171,599,049 525,472,657 


* Includes Mohair. 
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TABLE G 


GRAPHIC CHART OF WOOLEN AND WoRSTED INDUSTRIES 


Woot SUBSTITUTES THE WOOL-GROWING INDUSTRY 

Noils Australia, South Africa, South America, United 
Soft Wastes States, Europe and Asia 

Garnetted Yarn Wastes 

Shoddy f 

Mungo | 

Extract Wool Ag 


Woo. SALES 
Flocks 


ok 7 ULondon, Antwerp, Havre, Liverpool, Melbourne, 
\. Sydney, Buenos Aires, etc., and Private f 


7 WooLen INDUSTRY ~“ 74 WORSTED INDUSTRY 


Sorting . . Sorting. Spinning 
Scouring Scouring Weaving 
Carding Carding Dyeing 
Spinning | Combing Finishing 
Weaving Gilling Merchanting 
Dyeing and Finishing Drawing 

Merchanting 


MONTHLY FLUCTUATING PRIcES oF WooL, 1913 anp 1919-1923 


PRE-WAR YEAR 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNITED STATES SHEEP BY STATE GROUPS 
Compiled by the Philadelphia Wool and Textile Association 


NUMBER OF SHEEP, SHEARING AGE 


~ 1901 1915 
l.- North “Atlantic States... 0.0.08 2,451,000 1,636,000 
2. ‘South Atiantie States oes Soi ee 1,424,000 1,606,000 
B.S MePTULT Gd WeGatOs Patt ncas Shee we we 7,203,000 6,305,000 
4.) “Southern ‘Mtatesss ser. fen ae 3,831,000 3,256,000 
By Western States ya antes 11,441,000 10,470,000 
6. Northwestern States ......2.0.... 15,553,000 13,395,000 
Ota Tet ace ao hic cute oe ete Mee eee 41,903,000 36,668,000 
-TABLE J 
UNITED STATES SHEEP» REcorDS BY DECADES 
Sheep 
Farms Sheep Per Farm 
ABOU. rah vena ee 1,450,000 21,773,000 15.0 
TROU ea reeks cs en 2,044,000 22,471,000 10.9 
VO Uite soardeet ae, vcs Se “... 2,660,000 40,859,000 15.3 
LOSU eases eta oe nee oe MOU O OU. } 40,766,000 10.1 
TSO 2 pare ae eae 4,564,000 44,336,000 9.7 
L900 n sche toate Cai Riko ee 5,740,000 41,884,000 pe 
POLO roa, See we ene 6,340,000 51,638,000 8.14 
POZO ha te cee ee 6,448,343 39,025,000 5.43 


1923 
1,293,000 
1,075,000 
6,363,000 
4,331,000 

12,613,000 
11,548,000 


37,223,000 


Sheep 
Per 

Capita 
.93 
cg kat 
1.65 
81 
70 
54 
56 
33 
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TABLE K 


RELATIVE STANDING OF LEADING WoOL-PRODUCING STATES, ARRANGED 
ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF SHEEP, 1900, 1910 AND 1920 


STATES 1900 1910 * 1920 STATES 
1 New Mexico..... : Dah 5525. she's hoe ee 
2 Montana ........ VPextas woos A i. t 2 
3 Wyoming ....... New Mexico....... 3 
450k ee California ........ 4 
Bi ldabor, so >3aibe Wivomiing si) 3) “ 
6 Oregon .......... Orekony i. eden ees 6 
BOL OXEG 9 5 cia viola teles Wiehe 22% ot ews vf 
SraUb a wt tec ote ene Ohio inthe tee 8 
9 Colorado ........ Colorado ......... 9 
10 California ....... Montana ......... 10 
Praminhinnnt hk Missouri .......... 11 
12 Arizona ......... Michigan ........ 12 
13 New York........ Arizona .......... 13 
14 Pennsylvania VP Nevada ........6.; 14 
15 Washington ..... LOWS? Sacesicis Mae 15 
16 Wisconsin ....... a bs ie South Dakota.....16 
17 Indiana ......... NS, <| Kentucky ....... 17 
18 Nevada ......... YZ e/ 34 Indiana .......... 18 
19 Ilimois ...-<...... Pilinoig) si cts ed 19 
AOLTOW Ss eerie. iad ae Washington ...... 20 
21 Missouri ........ New York........ 21 
22 Kentucky ....... Nebraska (b)...... 22 
23 West Virginia.... West Virginia... ..23 
24 Minnesota ....... \w Minnesota ........ 24 
25 South Dakota .... Pennsylvania .....25 
26 Virginia (a)..... ie Wisconsin ........ 26 
27 North Dakota (a). Tennessee (b)..... 27 


(a) Among the first 27 States in 1900 and 1910, but not in 1920. 
(b) Among the first 27 States in 1920 only. 


TABLE L 
CoMPARATIVE CHART OF UNITED STATES WOOL AND SHEEP STATISTICS, 1901-1920 
Compiled by Philadelphia Wool and Textile Association 


NUMBER OF SHEEP, SHEARING AGE 


1901 | 41,900,000 
1906 ' 38,540,000 
1911 39,481,000 
19151. 36,600,000 
1920 39,025,000 


DOMESTIC WOOL PRODUCTION 


1901 302,000,000 Pounds 
1906 298,000,000 = 
1911 318,000,000 ¥ 
1915 288,000,000 

1920 277,905,000 “ 


214 APPENDIX 
VALUE OF PRODUCT | 
1901 = $51,000,000 
1906 = a= $8(),000,000 
1911 $67,000,000 
1915 . $85,000,000 
1920 f $113,000,000 


1 


ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION 


1901 400,000,000. Pounds 
1906 491,000,000 Pounds 
1911} 

1915 


1920 coat 


TABLE M 


510,000,000 Pounds 
591,000,000 Pounds 
516,041,442 Pounds 


' Woot PRODUCTION OF THE WoRLD ACCORDING TO THE LATEST AVAILABLE 


f REPORTS AND ESTIMATES 


Country Year 
NorrH AMERICA: 
TUG a Ttea a. earra ssh le alate oe oka 1923 
rr tish Pero VINES sy atin nce Siok one RO ORL eh 1923 
obate North Amerva tas. cls im cat esa et ace 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND WEST INDIES: 


B54 4.8 el ee rai RARE ae trees SAG ROP a De ee oat 1923 
ATE LINO Y Set doar Gre Ae ae Pie tieces ol ae Pues oe 
Total Central America and West Indies... ... 
SoutH AMERICA: 
ATOMS, ee 5.9 shh « aN ee Rare ae ret eae ', 1922-23 
ETRE ee I ae at oreo eg, bow a cae et Cas ee eee 1922 
COR ete lee b nee tenes ote hh oe oie Win tne 1922 
COTA Aa Be wha, ce eatin Tha vcs, Ok ae eee 1917 
EP te te pa chuatia cai See eae eae ner eR 1922 
Patilkiawia is lends eaten a Pe tees | x hes ee okies 1923 
UITUPUAY tur eins anal cam Re REALS win ees . + 1922 
WH Rake) <0), ome PRONE Sane rc, Sie Te Steere 
Total South America ......cs.) wreeaees 
EUROPE: 

OR ES LEPA. cc, SL ieee eee eu des talc onan Big? ot 1923 
dint Rh 400 aero ee des eh eae Meenas a er 1922 
PHONG, Peto aed auctor as Maat diece wise oes eke aS 1922 
CZEGHGRIOVAIIE Us ausionteie eae eae «he Re arms , 1920 - 
Denmark, Iceland and Faroe Islands....... 1921! 
ESSULVOTITAs hs. kde tr tekce, se a iewlane s Sirarcasna Siew nee ae 1923 
Pinlaride 6. Uae See ae eee eh ee 1922 . 


Brance 028i, ree Sui iee eS vata ae et ee Se 1923 | 


Pounds 


266,110,000 
15,539,416 


281,649,416 


780,000 
750,000 


1,530,000 


297,000,000 
23,800,000 
38,500,000 

860,000 
10,000,000 
3,200,000 
92,000,000 
5,000,000 


470,360,000 


1,322,760 
826,725 
25,000,000 
4,303,000 
3,508,000 
3,150,000 
7,500,000 
41,777,000 
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. Country 
EvurRorpE—Continued : 
GOrMaANny 2 oar. saan pk Pitan Hake hase 2 
CPPEBHO He es tisk iris nie ete ek TR ee RoHS 


TPN VORY Circ. 5 GY hays grin «3 bre Met SSaeraioia 


Lie WN coe tere a Saye ae UA % 727 » ete rics 2 So a oe 


PNDE WAM ery ki metas pare ase Ree ea 
Nf) C113 Mangler a Cen RN breve och cet On eee 
Forugel ni) 4s. Hen. sue atin an A an PrN 
PROUT et eA: aaeey beta wader atte tip iene 
PARSE alten ier aecaiae wee Wd Pel bce oe ae a 
PPLE Sa ih ece harass a ey ge way Sane ee ee ae ae a 


MINTER INIB AAO. 6 ooh es ow Seer ere kk Pa Oe 
PE TEROG IG VIN aia, dint gsc o> ae gis ure a> since eal eteaa,¢ 
GEE LR LOR POPs, 1s Haat dna me eee eT ores 

Total UTOpe yo SR Ie borer eat Bee Por gets oo 


“ASIA: 


CUTER ane aah « EA iTS Be eet Pine 


VaDAW cones EN rocgp cele he mete eet sence ee 
PPOTALAG rancor aise 25 Save aya a Pg SEs & wy phe 
RiasieuiniA sia sc. .3's ts Se Cea Se ire ey ee 
Turkey in Asia ....... ae EE PRN ree es E igtes 
PAT eer oN feata eta  tmetesS eee 


EL MIES PMS NE, ure scat plea arene ee ie 
AFRICA: . 


_ Algeyia .......... ig valent ecole yaaeenet ease free 


BEY DpE ves kas ene eee eee ees 
MIOL OCC ele 5D tae peMen esas BR ve 


PEAUIS ES Pie otc dates sc Geet AN an pis aes Wan eMart god 


Total fata cos igs. epee at oie 
OCEANIA: 


MOUNT ESA SUPA LABIG © sic 0k cee 1s HOR seen Ge ieee 
TALIS UC OTCS mek BON ce S lim hee, eee NR | ok tsar 


eee 


1922-23 
1922-23 
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Pounds 


48,501,000 


’ 13,000,000 


13,779,000 
58,000,000 
2,700,000 
5,100,000 
5,200,000 
5,839,000 
6,000,000 
52,910,000 
87,465,000 
90,364,000 
2,700,000 
780,000 


102,300,000 - 


35,000,000 
100,000 


617,125,485 


65,000,000 
78,000,000 
72,276 
18,000,000 
45,000,000 
60,000,000 
1,000,000 


267,072,276 


35,155,000 
4,500,000 
19,976,000 
6,765,000 


176,000,000 


25,000,000 


267,396,000 


600,931,156 
214,705,920 


815,637,076 


70,000 © 


815,707,076 
2.72.0,840,253 
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Fie. 84.—Map of World—Geographic Distribution of Sheep and Sources of Wool. 
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TABLE O 
Propuctton oF Raw Woot IN PRINCIPAL” WooL PRropuctne COUNTRIES, 1923. 
United States’ 2. 5 ex. nnn 266,110,000 Union of South Africa... .176,000,000 
Dit gt OP ay gee <n pec 600,931,156 Continent of Europe 
New Zealand ..........¢. 214,705,920 (Fleece washed) ......- 514,825,485 
PN LIE es wos Aan es 297,000,000 United Kingdom 
WTA Da. Sas ta, oN 92,000,000 (Fleece washed) ...... 102,300,000 
TABLE P 


NUMBER OF SHEEP IN THE WoRLD ACCORDING TO THE LATEST AVAILABLE 
REPORTS AND ESTIMATES, 1923 


FROM NATIONAL ASSOCIATION WOOL MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL WOOL REVIEW - 


Country Year - Number of Sheep 
NoRTH AMERICA: 
United States, Continental................ 1923 38,347 ,000* 
Noncontiguous, except Philippine Islands... 
PAS, 2554 SE RP ee 1920 44,000 
NG OND fs ahs RA lees Oe REN ACE Re ace a gt 4,000 
eRe lo AS arc Beate pay a ed ea Oe o-. 200 
Gates inited Wistes (cove. ects See e ee Ree 38,395,200 
COO See ne Be ae a or, 19238 2,755,273* 
Pie Comme AN a ck cd ec aw ile eae eS 98,000* 
‘otal “North. Americnd. 25.220 Ss eee oe 41,248,473 
CENTRAL AMERICA AND WEST INDIES: 
TENA Ae act gid ah Cheek Gena le eae 1922 500,000 
FuSleMmala c.f fs ss ce po he ee ee ee 383,000 
Other. Central America -.2% .. 2... eee wes gts 124,000 
ii at ee 3 Ee eos eee Ante 1921 30,000 
aiOreany “Wi eR. ITGICR. 4 eo bs os See ae . 28.000 
Tete Lent, Tadic gs o-oo et 22,600 
mee AV GRG INCI | oes ha as tier os ; 20,000 
Total Central America and West Indies. 1,107,600 
SouTtTH AMERICA: 
Bees tiie) of Shah shake ete See 1923 35,267,591 
erat Ves ee | lees ere oe 1923 7,933,437 
ETUN ENE a eS, 8c es Hee ed cae ee eas ~ 1913 b.1,750,000* 
RA entire ee, tak err ee oe te ew A a epee te 4,800,000 
CLI Miah Sha eS, aie ac RE, vena ec ead 1917 246,000 
MMM TT ony a ee (pe sae GEA a sak we Kone Re 1921 ___ 180,000 
REIN Sea ew cra dar nat See ord ai 1919 ~~ 11,473,000 
PRrOMUe estat as cee as DP oe te eae “set: 600,000 
Pant ieee aa tt ne OE ee ES Wal ao 1917 _ a 6,357,000 
MORIA SE AAP ne 8g ei aac oe Eee 1921 : 62,800** 
Faulkland Islands .......... aeRO hoe | oak 667,389 
Pther South (Ameries occ oc oes eee Cae 300,000 
Total South Ameriea. 72 is sass ees 69,637,217 
SO 8 SERRE EEE es ER GS or eg CRORE OE, co as Wie Seo Yas 
EUROPE: 
MUMIA a Se tric ee Ee, Ce. Ee ie 1922 597,414**, 
oS Ue ke eg ae eae US tee eg ape, rete 1921 125,000 
Oy A TD weal PA Oe | Pak Ne 1922 10,000,000 
POMIOV ARE res a & Tee Soe v yg es 1920 986.611** 


Denmark (d), Iceland and Faroe Islands... 1921 e 1,169,328** 


220 APPENDIX 
Country Year Number of Sheep 
EuropE—Continued : 3 
Rethoiis cic Rags rate oti oak ed es ~. 1922 744,937 
Binladid citi cecanne ss LY Ah pinta ete weet ae 1922 a 1,570,985** 
EBL ATCO: Pega «cts hw oeeskae a ets ade eet foaled aie 1922 —j 9,782,420 
GeV DY Gig 5 0 daa Wiegand = aeteet asege tate ti eae Nati 1922 5,566,086 
GCG hy sta Gaia ee eee ev ene Shr ne ieae 1921 a 5,547,000** 
Ue ET 8 oa ares ree airy ar eam er beers we ype 1923 a 2,800,000 
DBL cr west ak neh weabed ely tae Sar een ARERR aah caaers ee 1918 11,753,910 
ALVA pitGee dee. Scie oaeca Aida Senet eee 1923 1,461,000 
AP) acVVE. av: Palme whew y eA pao cece Unghie pe, Meo nel ar eee 1,161,500 
INGUNGTIANGS uct. pad stances wiaceceseyg aete te antlers ten 1921 668,211 
Norwe Viren, : tans orate hs Magny at hn te ee acaeeee 1918 1,207,923** 
Poland—exclusive of Vilno and Upper Silesia 1921 2,178,216** 
Portugal. (QContinemtal ric (oi Ske se eee 1920 3,850,733* 
FOUMS RIN > oo. os Faows Dis artes. aii e era tee tens 1922 12,164,405* 
PREECE, So ay ade Det eal eee tee 1920 36,065,000 
PUPREN. 2 tegen: obetalatn ateie Vinte cele e Rr chate iat ake We gene ee Aare : 20,600,000 
ype cs REN ae hE i RM Mee Be Mais. OME Fr 1919 1,563,654 
Bwitrer land: wontkiacetone. ohn -cd eames eos 1921 a 244,435 
United Kingdom .......... Aeoiee penton seas 1923 “  2.4,196,448++ 
SW WQOM SVU i sir Foch ee taniettrara ete are ees 1921 a 7,542,110 
ALP ettiorS europe a.) cies ie pais os Seat ae 20,000 
TOERL CHUTOpO- tastes So, vrs eae ty oe tee 163,567,326 
ASIA: 
British India ..... rae se be Ys fens ar nd ak Kee ater 22,084,579 
Oak ate ARETE coy ae SURI ip ne ar A 1921 57,200 
MEU cs a eial acheCai edie a cient SDs divahe take talatetes 1921 e 45,000,000** 
ASV SIAS seed atch chee AI gotta habs argok Cees 1922 280,747 
BD LP DETE bikin 'y:'o teat Cie Oe aholg Cea NO nee era dN areas alia wa 1922 12,046 
Bhilippine Islands otek serves. a sn entree 1916 130,000** 
UUBRIGs DE GASIO rh eM Sintec «ee phe aici ee eens 1921 10,499,000 
UATEBY 11 ASI ist. ode wi tae ee aiiar deg ha oegeots 1913 27,094,678 
CFE DOYS AS UR, tad e Sara cons Gries Neen om yrs ee 1,240,000 
Total Asia: ).-ae0 5 IAA TER. 1s bee WTO 106,398,250 
AFRICA: . , 
PT OTER, Fakes ences lorena oR Goes oie tees eas sys aan ea 1922 8,941,000 
Bastitaland scant nase ees ae race eee 1920 1,854,426 
British Southwest Africa (formerly German) 1922 1,350,000 
British Tanganyika Territory (formerly 
German : Hast: Atricg Jiao ates oe cst w oe 1921 3,405,103 
bg UNA eo Lee eee tri ei: Seaee enue trees ee 1922 941,700 
French. Equatorial Africa ©....0/0....22) 0.0.5 1918 1,000,000 
PORCH WV St AirIOA rs Wetec a. ave ins keene ae ee 5,863,971 
italien *Sornlitand e744 os ect awk cakes 1920 1,666,308 
Kenyax (British Mast: Africay 20s, ot 1922 2,463,715 
MG APA SORT ac is. ai tale inet Ree ot hee - 1921 110,000 
Moroccd: 0h... +45. i Sa ee ee ears 1922 7,264,000 . 
INS OBE LD: a ead idea hee 3 A Space ble <tie Sa he 1921 1,909,000 
TRBGUOBIS Sik (5, cae oth, ale we te le ee 1922 316,811 
Soudan (Anglo-Egyptian) ................ 1909 830,000 
PEED AR 4 kana Pe a tapas hand <, oa eer: Sree 1922 2,820,000 
pandas 2s Protector gee 5.47%. hi one opie eae , 1920. 266,920 
Cape of Good Hope ; 
Natal Union of 
Orange Free State South Africarn 7. 2h... 1923 ~ 30,052,705**+ 
Transvaal 
AM Ober SALT rea’ Rudieny hone att eee eee sent 1,500,000 


Total: Africas hoe eae ee 72,555,659 


ae 
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Country —— Year Number of Sheep 
OCEANIA: 

RUB UERIEL 5 28h ia nie «ones ers Mab es eee wae aoe 80,209,951 
MewWe LeAlgned 0 bo. 6s You Pe eee ee ee iy ee 22,928,864 
Total: usivahisine (at. 26 xine neat 103,138,815 
DeherrOrcani gee c eed oe eo ee 10,000 
neh ARTIS = c'est ovale bile Geena Sei 103,148,815 

WEEE WOR «vate ee rote eet 557,663,340 


a Includes lambs. 
b Includes goats, 
e Iceland and Faroe Islands, years 1920 and 1919, respectively. 
d Does not include sheep and lambs in North Slesvig. 
e Includes Thibet, Mongolia and China-Turkestan. 
—* Official estimates from the countries covered. 
** Official census or other official reports from the countries covered. 
All figures without asterisk are estimates based on best information obtainable. 
y Includes only wooled sheep and Angora goats. -Wool estimate does not include 
16,000,000 pounds of mohair grown. 
tT? Figures for Irish Free State estimated, official figures not being available. 


TABLE Q 


' DISTRIBUTION OF SHEEP AT CLOSE OF YEAR IN AUSTRALIA, 1923 


Pounds of 
Number of - Wool Exported 

A Sheep 1922-1923 
ee OTE S ETE Oe fe eat oa nt ek Ree ee aoe 37,177,402 294,200,000 
EEA AI eae hye cab hee ace ees einen slays at ale 11,765,520 95,718,000 
COCCI RRR in acs van oe, Sr ation a 4 Biglk win Wes ecad we Beale 17,051,756 111,602,100 
Ragan Rats ek Ve REESE Ae 5 Base Wins eee ative ore ae feed 6.000,000 51,198,000 
WV Cri AISLE LEMS. ae 2 We pele ee ORS ee Teas 6,664,000 38,721,056 
SAGA NEEEG ce eat oa re EM eS oe ee 1,551,273 9,472,000 
80,209,951 - 600,931,156 
Ree CHIEN fea OE este cs Cree Ras 22,928,864 214,705,920 
CSORUPERIOIE LOLILE) 9.0 arco oie tt ao no ie rae 103,138,815 815,637,076 


TABLE R 


- 


NUMBER OF WooLED SHEEP IN SouTH AFRICA AT CLOSE OF YEAR 1923 


Oh Sore ene ee ere aied . 
Union 
Pa VAI d) ne ss esa dd co Pee A : fe eae 
re) 
CGM Ae EYCe. StAUG: «outs ait 5 ea da Ws ees a vcars 


South Africa 
SLs Ma eng: eae ie me raed: Se AP a me eel 
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TABLE S 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF SHEEP AND LAMBS IN CANADA BY PROVINCES, 1922-1923 


a: Sheep Lambs . Total Total 

apap ANB ts 1923 1922 - 1923 1922 1923 1922 
P. Edward Island..| 46,781) 59,244] 37,152) 46,459| 83,933) 105,703 
Nova Scotia......- 140,479) 185,987| 118,058] 143,358) 258,537) 329,345 
New Brunswick...| 87,441} 127,886 70,367| 108,145; 157,808] 236,031 
Quebec .......-. +++ »463,538} 567,095} 359,459} 423,823) 822,997) 990,918 
Ctatio setae cine 464,549| 501,319] 443,124] 485,298] 907,673} 986,617 
Manitoba: sania ek. 51,010 61,539 42,152 51,324 93,162; 112,863 
Saskatchewan .....| 79,483) 127,598 57,757 64,339} 137,240) 191,937 
Alberta cactecnte cs 143,517; 166,012) 95,657; 94,364) 239,174} 260,376 
Br. Columbia..... 28,530| 28,171] 24,806] 21,574) 53,336] 49,745 

Indian Reserves (a) 780 b 633 b 1,413 b 
Pobalecne ake 1,506,108! 1,824,851] 1,249,165] 1,438,684] 2,755,273] 3,263,535 


a Included for the first time. 
b Not available. 


TABLE T 


EstimMATER NUMBER OF SHEEP AND THE PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF 
CANADIAN WooL CLIP, 1915-1923 


; Average 
Year : Sheep Production Price Value 
ue ae Per Lb. 
Pounds Cents 

iN ee te 2,038,662 12,000,000 28 $3,360,000 
DOG a ey Gee oo ek 2,022,941 12,000,000 37 4,440,000 
ISTE Asa We 2,369,358 12,000,000 59 7,000,000 
POTS ati ea 3,052,748 20,000,000 60 12,000,000 
Oe teas 3,421,958 20,000,000 60 : 12,000,000 
LOO A rocasee 3,720,783 24,000,000 22 | 5,280,000 
ty geal er © a 3,675,860 21,251,000 14 ' 2,975,000 
PORE Aso ee, 3,262,626 18,523,392 15 3,149,000 
fA I ARE Be eS 2,755,273 15,539,416 _ 23 3,574,000* 


* Provisional estimate, . 


“el[vrjsny ‘puvsuson? 4se\q ‘uvdrepuor ye surddiq doayg—'eg ‘pl 


ULNISN]T wrvAawMwuMoy Diy djapviry J ay [, fo uorwsswusag XQ pamnposday 


7 ‘ - 7 ee aie Z ; hl o 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
SCORE CARD FOR SHEEP 
As Adopted by the Illinois Agricultural College 


Weight, pounds cil age ope Whee Rope oltes'p a Be gg lin GON giphaseee Slate sietMein las ays 
Weight, score according to age and ted Gilead Way Kena e eran ai at Le, Sea 
Form, straight top and underline ; deep broad, low set, compact, symmetrical 
Quality, hair fine; bone fine but strong; even covering of firm flesh; fea- 

tures, refined but nut delicatest stylish 2). Hit, sma scstr ti one eats 
Constitution, chest’ capacious; brisket well developed; flanks deep; bone 

strong simovement, Dold) and: VIPOTOUS™ 07.2) are 0 tiutel diese int wlaten aw eheatet 
Condition, thrifty; skinpink; fleece elastic; well fleshed, but not exces- 

sively fat;.,deep covering: of firm flesh)... s56 0.4% 5% ¥en 4s rae tee e © 
Disposition, quiet, but not slupgish <0: che ache eee 
Golor and markings according to breed tf s,s .uicam@anee ee aes © eee 
Muzzle, mouth and nostrils: large ; lina dein, 1... ce cote AU Ce eee 
Byes, full, bright, ‘clear’. ........ Gene peda, wo, ost peed SOR eae rae eh ea ae 
Face, short, according to breed eer AS Mer een tee ENE de Pe keg 
Forehead; broad, full: oi seco. anes. ED EN UT er RRs iin he ke Gp ops oe at eis j 
Kars, texture fine; ' size ‘and form, aecordine to breeds. atvugs. ar arene 
Neck, thick, short, neatly ene to head; throat clean, ae soe iy: to breed 
Shoulder vein, full ...... Kathe & Pls dace tel APG hie We PERL hae SD ote ge tive eiiev Meir nee Me 
Shoulder, covered with flesh; compact; smoothly joined with neck and body 


Brisket,: well developed; breast wide |... 65 2. esta Ss wo¥ ws Be ce ey: wee 
Legs, straight, short, set well apart; pasterns upright; feet squarely 
(for), placed neither: close: ner sprawling’ 7.7 C<.. 8 um reo eee 
Ribs, long,’ well sprung, thickly fleshed*................- sess eeeeee 
Back, broad, straight, thickly and Everly dieser 1: 1 chun, ses pean cues 
Lin, ‘thick; broad; ‘firm. ©... ..3.: ASS AUS os TS, ees eee 
Hank) full;seven;-with underline’ corso eps oy oe ree aes Teas we 
Hips, level, smoothly covered; width in proportion with oiher part. esas 
Rump, long, level, wide and’ even in. width ; not covered at tailhead with 
GXCOSSIVETAG O.. a te oreo: ca dhopindty SX p aed athe i VL aici SAR Ne eee Nee ine aeah, Fete 
Thighs full, fleshed.well’down to hock .............. Seer ae Peery 7 
Twist, deep, plump, firm, indicating fleshiness ... Pia (Rte Pye eee 


Legs, straight, short, set well apart, bones smooth strong, being neither 


(hind) coarse nor fine; pasterns upright; feet squarely placed; 
neither: close norsprawlimy cn. . ota tev ae ee eee ee ne 


Wool, quantity, long, dense, even, ‘according to breed .................. 
Wool, quality, structure and color true; fine, soft; even, according to breed 
Wool, condition, strong, bright, clean, slight amount of OLS Vai. hw ee tae 


Rotale( perfect” Score) <.') so layie «wat Myles oy loth gota esa Rs gia alate ak OIE ote 


10 


a= OO = OH aS aS HS = PO DW ao 


— ma Ov or OO bd 


bo oo 


1 


Hm Ol Cr 9 
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SCORE CARD FOR MUTTON SHEEP ee 
Adopted by Department of Animal Husbandry, the University of Wisconsin 


GENERAL APPEARANCE—24 points: 


Weight, estimated; actual pounds according to age ..........--..++5. 6 
Form, low, long, symmetrical, compact and erenly covered with firm flesh 10 
may? clean bone: Silicy ‘Tate Tega tee a a pies ne Ge hs see 2 Ce et eae 6 

"POREDOEUIEIOHS 08 fn as oe hes AA Sip cla, ete he oe eel ie seh iain a ale Ge SP 2 


Heap AND Neck—9 points: 


Muzzle, fair size; nostrils large; lips thin; mouth large ............. 
Tien, SUL, > DERG 200 ie eee Saisie d Se rieivoninig ecg alee ba Voie ® ogee Re ie 
Face, shorts hold ex prension o..2 6 ssi, ce od gic ps 2 ai ate wise nonce Wg Wie os err = 
TOT UE AES POA hee 7 25 epee: eae BS, oa ae hala ORT Man ede eee ee I pn. he ae 
APS? Atte CHREL. 12 Saeco + a ais < Fle wees i Sy Sones ah ale ea eae ene aera gw itacis Gites oe 
Necics thick. (ABOFE (* SNFOnt CIGAN fo 'a.-75 ova ew bin hen 2S We Rie ates eee 


WO — — = & LO 


FoOREQUARTERS—13 points: 
SUOUIGER VEINS TAL alo a Wes Se ess ce ents ots Vinge Riel og eases ee eae eae 
qShoniders -enverew, .eqinpaeey 2.55 Sse heads Sag te ple wn ase ee Aaenl 
Chena. “deep, Wide, 1avot PSTLho sc cas a So dees Us ae ee 
Prmker full) prominent; breast wide’ slaw sk « Stew we sees ee 
Legs, straight, short, wide apart, strong; forearm full, shank smooth.. 


wh ow co bd 


Bopy—13 points: 


arch, ABE P AAO Ge WARE ie os Sa S's otc my wih Lee Bear sta aua a 5 Pepeed ls ethane ee Se er 
Wiaaitio, BYOaib, “CHICK oil thg wit sab hcg te pick van ee ee ihe oan Satan EE 4 
Sipe Pel) BROMER ire. kasi a en. aye ota eae Gog Oe id 3 ere ae apa ee 3 
Flank, low, thick, making underline straight ................02cc0s00. 2 
_ HINDQUARTERS—17 points: 
Hips, smooth, ‘far apart... 22 .'.0.% Se RCN ee ein ee Oe ae 3 
Pe ROH NOV OU, WL ies Xs sated og See ee IIS aU Deon ge Bias ona oe SE 4 
ens e Titi eWeu. HOGNOH 125.5 sar oe 5. caa. te eerie sida ae Wise esate Frat eee 3 
Wikis PLLA. OCI: oak ah ie. « Sais bole a tl ek ely wale Re dlate a aes Prasat aes erie 4 
Legs, straight, short, strong; shank smooth .......0.0.000c0.cersee- 3 
ConsTITUTION—10 points: 
EFTELING) sec waded ane Us ood = at SY et a Mh eo eg GL are 3 
POEs GTM DOLOK, Fy as wie nlialp torepo > Mek fate 0h noe Eas es! = ahs are Aetatay Swe 3 
Fleece, dense and even over body, yolk abundant .................... a 
Woor—14 points: 
TS RLIEY, AONE, UNSC, CVOI Ci ial adtirs Ss sas Sy comet aia eke eel ee a oe 6 
Uae Ne BObbs PUTO, OVEU si taties 5 ee Pip haw pt bin eer GWU kevin dows RRS woe 4 
CU CRO TAS UGS BELOR Es CLON Dd gg roe iter + hs a sie es Na Ae cB oo 4 
Res Wate Nae Pe ee song ao, ale ae Os ENAe ee oe MEW ead hoe one 100 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CARING FOR SHEEP IN ORDER TO PRODUCE 
A GOOD QUALITY AND CONDITION OF WOOL 
(Canadian Live’ Stock’ Branch) 

1. Feed sheep well and regularly. Sheep poorly fed will possess a harsh 
fleece lacking in oil and frequently with a feeble or weak fibre. This does not 
constitute desirable wool for sale. Where sheep are starved for a period the 
effects will be shown in the wool by a weak section which will break readily 
and consequently cannot be used satisfactorily for combing or worsted purposes. 

2. Every effort. should be taken to keep the wool free from chaff, hay 
and burrs. This can be avoided by using proper feed racks and care in 
preventing hay or straw dropping upon the sheep during feeding. 

3. If sheep are scouring, if possible keep the wool well clipped behind, 
so as to prevent the formation of heavy dung locks. 

4, Endeavor to eliminate in breeding operations black sheep from the 
flock. Mate only sheep possessing pure white wool. Black wool is sold in 
the reject class. 

5. In marking sheep, never use oil paint or tar, which are insoluble and 
will not scour from the wool. 

6. Sheep should be dipped in some reliable material twice a year, in the 
fall before entering winter quarters and in the spring after shearing. 


AN OLD SHEPHERD’S DON’TS 
(Canadian Live Stock Branch) 


1. Don’t use a “scrub” ram. 

2. Don’t forget to trim the ram’s feet once in six or eight weeks and 
the ewes’ feet at least three times a year. ‘The wool on the ewes’ rump_ 
requires trimming also, 

3. Don’t overwork any ram, particularly a ram lamb. Confine the size 
of the flock in accordance with the age and vigor of the ram. A mature ram 
should be restricted to 50 ewes; a ram lamb, 30. 

4. Don’t allow the ram to remain with the pregnant ewes during the 
winter. 

5. Don’t overfeed or underfeed at any time. In order to gain the highest 
profits, thrift must be maintained in the flock. 

6. Don’t feed, except very sparingly, mangels or sugar-beets to rams. 
Calculi or stones may be formed in the urinary organs which may become, 
at times, large enough to block completely the urethal canal and cause the 
bladder to burst, with consequent death. . 

7. Don’t forget to cull the ewe flock before each mating season. A few 
good ewes well-mated are more satisfactory and profitable than a large number 
of indifferent ones. ‘Every ewe has her day.”s 

8. Don’t forget to sow your rape patch for flushing the ewes. The ewes 
require and deserve a vacation after raising lambs. It pays for itself in 
the next lamb crop. 
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9. Don’t think you can remember each ewe’s record. Have ear-marks 
and be certain. 

10. Don’t expect to fix a type by constantly changing the ram. Decide 
on the type which is best suited to your purpose and sustain it through 


- thick and thin. 


11. Don’t forget to dip all sheep at least once a year. Newly purchased 
animals may be the carriers of disease. Dissemination can be prevented by 
quarantine and dipping. 


Fie. 86.—Culls. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARING AND PACKING WOOL 
(Canadian Live Stock Branch) . 
1. Shearing should be done on a clean board floor, never on the dirt, 
and the fleece should be kept as compact as possible. 
2. Fleeces should be tied with paper twine, never binder or sisal twine. 
Turn in the sides of-the fleece and roll compactly from tail to neck with the 


bright or clipped surface outward. 


3. The wool should be packed in very closely woven jute, hemp or 
paper-lined sacks. : 

4. Tags, dung locks or stained pieces should never be included with 
the fleeces, but always packed separately if wool is adhering to them. 

5. All black or gray fleeces should be packed by themselves. 


6. Lamb fleeces possessing unusual quality and length may well be kept 
apart from the others and offered for sale as a distinct class. 
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7. The wool should be absolutely dry at shearing and should never, 
subsequently, be permitted to become wet. 


-8.. Tubwashing should not be practiced. If washing is followed at all, 
let it be done on the sheep’s back, and at the time of shearing keep the washed 
separate from the unwashed. 


Fig. 87.—Scrub Ram. 


TYPICAL MARKET QUOTATIONS 
(107) WOOL 
(June, 1924) 


\ 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA (Unwashed) 


Pine 0 shee ee eA EY 8G blond eo nara eee 
Pin) Dela ined. .35 \ Sie es eM cig oe OO MEA FOLOOUMes c\ ol. ananassae eat ee 
Me DIOO: sty eee a EE OU 


MicHicAN, NEw YoRK AND WISCONSIN (Unwashed) 


Finesse: sede ates athe ures 42) OR bi GOde eee ene ante Renee ame 
Fine: Delaine:ac... oie len 4S ee hoods cee ee kote Sree a dy SE 
BL LOGS, <td ape cae eat 4s : 


Missouri, IowA AND ILLINOIS (Unwashed) 


Sh DloOd (siatuiesna ea saws Chcsigg ereeO” TEM, 155 oie tee oot gaat Aa pein tee te .40 
UU DlOOd gris Vabincis ouatnt aero aa’s bh, ain MOL 


Se 
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KENTUCKY AND INDIANA (Unwashed ) 


Ee OOU cs tele ie eo A Pee eee nate OLOOWUG Sas Skee hi Mies aia oe tee 45 
er OEE scab as sk eee oe ougade eA eo wETOAL Sock rane wis 6 toe 40 


TEXAS (Scoured Basis) 


12 mos., fine and fine medium.. 1.30 Fall, fine and fine medium..... 1.05 
Spring, fine and fine medium... 1.17 


CALIFORNIA (Scoured Basis) 


INOrGRGrn. lar ROR yal. haalict oa ern coe g RIP TOGY cod’ sincate ey Mos acca aks 08 
Spring Middle Counties ....... PLS Eat: OeCkepbet Aico wget, ee ae asc 1.03 
Southern. 12 -MObs 6.55.55, bere ea he Pek. POMEL AT NOU APE: oie: cts aio wii bay Gane a as 1.15 
Montana, WYOMING AND IpAHO (Scoured Basis) 
Sapte, inerand “fine qedium ss 21280" 65% ‘blood i et. 44 oe wi Bales «oy .95 
“‘Glothing, fine and finesmeditim:.. 1.1577) blood: va. og 1h Se IA ings ae 85 
DES) Gt REAP ER te ek re core Pan a 1.15 
New Mexico anp CoLorapo (Scoured Basis) 
PLOW nea Sate Gre a oes eck | Py Ai Pi Ps Darra Ugh ete ae gar me 80 
MOR were tae, cee St add 1.10 
NEVADA, UTAH AND ARIZONA (Scoured Basis) 
Phaple.Jine and fine medium, <=. 280i" 86 blood * 542.2% gee fee more we 95 
Clothimg,dine*and fine. medinm,. 7.15 “34 rblood Hive oe ies la dione, ee 85 
SEAR AT Boose agqaage ef Siar a Se a L.15 . 
GEORGIA AND SOUTHERN STATES 
RTT MSO Je Soba rons ae: as ecpua a . 48 
DAKOTAS AND MINNESOTA (Scoured Basis) . 
Staple; fine and fine anedium?.. 1.300 36 blood +...... 0500000200200 95 
Clothing,Aine and. fine medium... 1:15 °° 14 blood ..:. 2... 6s. waves cba is 3 OS 
TA DIObdws<42 © xn DOAN RA RRS acd ale 1.15 ane 
OREGON (Scoured Basis) 
Staple, fine.and: fine medium.... 1,80 Sg yblood) . oy 0. ee eee eres - 95 
Clothing, fine and fine medium.. 1.15 % blood ..... bliracnil ah,» Ge eneeat 85 
| Poy SRO es Hide Nan OE ae Sse ata oee L:d5 
PuLLeD WooLts (Eastern Scoured Basis) 

bog 11 Sap cy Rail a Poem Rel ae ergy ne 1.280): Hine combings 4 5'29)j. teres een 1.10 
AS BIER 55 ¢ux cee yao Ea ee 1,13 Medium combing.) ..2)... ssa. .97 
Re Ie eA a mn age B00) 43.0. COMbDING') Ja .:< 7 eee alae 88 
gli) Dee aah gn ear ak Py ier a eae 80 
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The following table shows a typical market report and the price of 
_ English wools when the European War commenced, and the value of the same 
descriptions ten years later. The prices have all been changed from pence to 
cents. eae 7 


June, June, June, June, 
Description 1914 1924 Description 1914 1924 
Cents per Lb. : Cents per Lb. 
Southdown tegs and ewes. .31 .59 Irish hogs, pick and super .28%  .45 
Pick Shropshire Hees and Irish wethers, pick and 
Wethera:c fiestas .30 67 ARPOI: Ta blah vo Le 28% ~=.43 
Wiltshire Down tegs and Best Kent: tegs >... 35... « 274. .44 
Nd: ee ae Ne ae ae 3014 .57 Lonk ewes and wethers... .23 28 
Hampshire Down tegs and Welsh fleeces, selected.... .244%4 .33 
WES: fis soars plete eens .30 .55  Radnors, pick and fine... .24 38 
Dorset Down tegs and ewes .301%4 .58  JRadnors, deep .......... 23 31 
Oxford Down tegs and ewes .29 .49  Herdwick ewes and wethers .17 25 
Cheviot hogs, super...... .28 51° Black-faced hogs .. 2.25.5. 18 .25 
Cheviot wethers, super... .26 .49  Black-faced ewes and 
Half-bred hogs (Mid Coun- wetherercrs5.. iver hd a. wee 
CIE} fossa Oeste as 26% .43 Half-bred, super, 56’s.... 30% .62 
Half-bred eeunn (Mid Half-bred, super, 50’s.... .27144 .50 
Covent iGe) stone as bce sins 26 .42  Cross-bred, medium, 46’s.. .24 my 


Norfolk half-bred hogs... .27 .43  Cross-bred, coarse, 40’s... .22 36 
Norfolk half-bred wethers. .26 42 Oross-bred, coarse, 36’s... .21%  .35 


Iaineoln: hoped cat ts alee 24144 .36 Sliped halt. bred lambs. 13946 67 
Lincoln wethers ......... 24 35  Sliped  three-quarter- -bred 

idicester: hogs wo. sk nek 25 Ol Lee 1G Sais ek boca oa .30 58 
Leicester wethers ........ 24%, .36 Sliped Leicester lambs.... .27%% .49 
Devon greasy ........... .20 31 Sliped Lincoln lambs..... 261% 44 


FoREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 


Australia (Scoured Basis) 


Victorian combing: Montevideo (Greasy) : 
LN Ree ee eh ey Uibatge Lays tS vince soon xen are 44 @ .46 
ETS AE, eae eee . 100 @1.05 La aloude scot aes 41 @ .48 
Teas et ge ee ha 85 @..88 Hiphisjan atuae, eases A3. @ 45 
BL. Whi -) caw face AT @ _.50 
Sydney combing: Ue hood iver etaa oes ‘50 @ .52 
EU Pine th nar SO nan oe LT. 41245 MennG oo oc ase nce eae A 58 
ERR GPRN SR cop hia Se 96 @1.01 5 
GOR ss ter tak otra a eee cei 81 @ .83 Buenos Aires, X-breds: A: 
New Zealand, X-breds: pee ee eee 
BE NAD a ee Hite ee 33 High ..... RPL AD Fen oe 46° @ 48 


Ati dda cece ae 33 “ BB 
@ .39 
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Abtigiaeeis QUEENSLAND 
' 
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Istanp ZEALAND 

a hristchurd 
Fre. 88—Map of Australia and New Zealand. 
(139) MOHAIR 
(October, 1922) ‘ 
FOREIGN | 
. Description Price Per a Description Price Per 
Turkey: Pound Cape: Pound 
Pines districts ..1. teas 44 Bummer ‘kids: |< su: ues tla .88 
Baie averd ge ic). 3s doen ns Lon Winter add’ io ig ete ee 12 
Good, yellow fleece .......... pL Si ahs hic ad aca aoe ny 33 
COIS ES vis ie pS A ede as 29 SOHOMC Ec cio ee sioee Seedy .30 
TIDE P ROP Be Oh is 5 WE abet aus ase ck a A AO Ve AER RTL EET oe ac oats rayne sabe ae 31 
CREME PEA ISOS Dahs Geek. beee i aie 23 ESO ten We ae aie ee ae 31 
4 Os cl pe eee oe LA ar pene Se, aA 16 APO BS 3 aici oo cS ia ate en 
The above prices are in bond. 
DOMESTIC 

Best combing we Oe TO: Oat GARD INF Sos Lf aerate Sate e .60 
LOOK: CONADINT 2h i teolaeiix ye 0). 55 2 4D- -oedd Gardiag's sen vn eee 38 


Ordinary combing ...... et ner 40. Osdinery. carding... 30. oes .20 
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MOHAIR PRODUCTION 


Mohair Produced in United States, 1900 to 1923, from the United States 
Census and Best Available Sources: 


Weight of Weight of 
Year Mohair Year Mohair, 
LOD: 2dr aaeee eieaeate See 961,828 2 DOL TAR on ange aes 6,000,000 
EOL Praticnd oe ce ae es 3,778,706 EOS er Re ne eee 6,000,000 
Aya ee aman ment ain Ha hrs rag 4: OOO 000? 191 Donn? srk caas eee rae jn hae 8,000,000 
LOTS Sie. fares aah itie See 4,500,000 LOR Oey eee eee ree 7,000,000 
LOLA ae a teen eee 4,500,000 ROP yea abetes RRM Leta he 7,000,000 
VOLDS one tee Bee dene 6,000,000: 31029 406 fur aor ee. 7,750,000 
DIAG shes tens tes ee eee 6,000,000 OAS es Ce aie elles. eed ee hen 8,000,000 


* Figures from 1912-1923, inclusive, are commercial estimates. 


TYPICAL MARKET QUOTATIONS ON NOILS, WASTES, CLIPS, RAGS 
AND RE-WORKED WOOL 
(May, 1923) 


(158) NOILS 


Fine white noils...... .92 .95 Mohair -noils, No. l, 


@ 
¥,' blood white noils... .88 @ .92 second combing .... .90 @l1.10 
3% blood white noils. st SD eros Alpaca noils, first 
High %4 blood white Coming +A t.S83 55 @ .75 
noils ea Kiet senses 73 @ .75 Alpaca noils, second 
Recombed white 4 combing (recombed). .90 @1.10 
blodd. notes toc . 75 @ 80 ; } 
Fine colored noils, re- Camel hair noils..... 
combed tte, 1 See 15 @ .78 Short nubby silk noils. .20 @ .24 
Y%' blood colored noils.- .60  @ .64 Long staple silk defec- 
3 blood colored noils. .53 @ .57 tive: O18 Gasorcs ie a 35) 6 @ .40 
¥Y blood colored noils. .48 @ .52 Foreign good white . 
Fine carbonized noils..1.00 @1.06 clear long staple silk | 
Medium carbonized . NOUS...) ae ea 42  @ AT 
noils msi e Se 5 awe = IN ar 88 @ .92 Foreign good white 
% blood carbonized clear fair staple silk 
ps ey ORM Se Regen 78 .@ 82 POM a tN eters oleae 32 @ .36 
Mohair noils, _ first Tussah silk noils, long 
combing, best ...... 76 @ .80 staple Sk Mu eeu 35 @ .40 


(160) SOFT WASTES 


Fine white Australian Fine white card waste, 
lap-waste®...04.. Casa 1.35 @1.40 dusted 0 SS Cres .60 
Fine white lap waste..1.30 @1.35 Medium white card ~ 
Fine colored lap waste..1.10 @1.15 waste, dusted ...... 48 
Medium colored lap . Colored card waste, 
waste Ray oh heseeeeehers eis .65 @ .70 fine, Cleatiuons aa oe BO 
Fine white Australian Clorvedtieaed aauate 


ring waste. ...5..".. 1.20 @1.25 
Fine white ring waste.1.20 @1.25 


Australian white card 
waste, dusted ...... 58 @ .62 


WM GCN: POR a teats es AZ @ 15 
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(162) GARNETTED YARN WASTE 


Free fine colored thread 


WOFkEOG he boo ek 54 
% blood white thread 
MIER LEK Ga ahnt Ss ons 85 
Y% blood white thread 
gt Rois pee he are Nema 
Fine white Australian 
thread waste ...... 1.05 
Fine white _ thread 
WHites 5.5 can. es 1.00 
White carpet thread _ 
GCL eae, Sak A ee .38 
Fine worsted clips ... .13 
Worsteds: 
AS acer te eae i WF 
PW isie dark yee ete.8 15 
MSP can ONO eae wt 
Black and white.... .25 


White. ..: oo ee eee 54 
MG wcrc horns. oat a 26 
Bligh se tn ew 5 8 27 
BEOWR ae ne hese 32 
Hed BF Cen 56 als apis 
i of Vian miele Et) Rig ee ass 13 
Plath: she eens. 10 
22 2: Slpmenenas be are 14 
Light. Breneh.,.3<../2'¢. 2: 24 


~ 


Fine black and white.. .20 


Mixed Mackinaws .... .06 
Mixed overcoatings .. .04 
Brown chinchillas and 


and chevyiots ....... .08 
Blue chinchillas and 
GROUTOTE: Aah 16s wdc .09 


Black chinchillas and 
cheviots 


Fine colored thread 

@ .58 WABHOA tele a apatites thet nas 3d 
Medium colored thread 

@ .92 Waste eet ei oe 26 
‘White spinners’ waste, 

@ .80 SECESY om ia aso. 
Colored spinners’ waste, 

@1.12 SPORE VANE. oa ot 
Colored -carpet yarn 

@1.07 SVU as we oot i235 

| Low carpet yarn waste. .22 

@ .A2 

(167) RAGS 


(May, 1923) 


NEw WooLen RAGS 


@ .16 


Foreign clothing clips. .14 


MeEn’s WEAR CLIPS 


@ .18 Brown : 
@ .16 PO ys akle eos a wD 
@ .22 Pipes ie eee .30 
@ .26 FBS Fahy ean ay 18 
LADIES’ WEAR CLIPS 
@ .56 MATOON a SOP ok eee 30 
@ 28 Tiwi Greets 20 
@ .28 OR att, Oe ae cree ; 04 
@ .33 Light pines 2 lu. 3 28 | 
09 Mixed dark. .\...22s Feel aa LO 
FLANNELS | | 
@ .14 SRN sen Motes eta Meee che .26 
@ .11 Mixed: (02.2. Jos ESRNS 
@ .15 RRA TIOU Senco Meet 34 
@ .25 
CLOTH > 
@ .22 ST OS 6 41 a a ae 18 
HEAvyY CLIPS 
@ .07 CIS FOTO A= skh vee 10 
@ .05 Black and white ..... 14 
Mixed lights .....25... .09 
@ .09 White chinchillas .... .16 
10 Brown’ lights: .. 3.63. 10 
ee Mawes ioe tne .08 


@ .12 


® © 


® 


®®OO0®O 


®@@ L&E 
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40 
30 
30 
22 


30 
26 


15 


30 
30 
32 
20 


32 
22 
36 
30 
12 


@ 27 
@ .10 
@ .35 


® 


CRORORORORO 


5 


12 
16 
10 
18 
12 
10 
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Corron WARP CLIPS 


Serges, black and white 13 Black cloakings ...... .10 
Serges, light ......... 12 Blue cloakings ....... 10 
Pain ‘Beath?i.<0 sre 12 ~. Brown cloakings...... .10 
Delaines, mixed colored 25h OB Mixed cloakings ..... .O7 
Black astrakhans .... Sel St 2° Derk Minions snr e .04%@ .05 
Mixed astrakhans .... 10 Light “unions: 0-7. 05 @ .05% 
GOVERNMENT CLIPS 
ING LO ces, ae ee ee 320 @ .82 CAUGES aso ae eet Se 30 @ .32 
Ha E Os ce a oen an ae 34 @ .36 
. OLp WOOLEN Racs 
Merinos: — ..  Linseys: 
Fine Jight! aie shee 20: -@ 21 700. Med Manned 0.00105. 04% 
Coarse light ....... 07 @ .08 Best plaids .......... 04% 
Fine: dark, i; c2..: 06 @ .06% Best brown .......... 04% 
Coarse “dark ec ies 03 @ 03% Best blue ............ 04%. 
aires chilagle wile es hg 14 @ 15 Common fray. ioe. Ss 02 @ .03 
Ssraaks Light yarn, extra fine.:. .30 @ .35 
: 7 
Wighhi Bical Maxon 14. @ .15 whch bene thibe un ih 38 @ «40 
Broawtt© o. once cae 15 @ .16 Dark mixed, extra fine 
07 @ 07% and free from cotton 
Blue .-.+-eeeeeeees re . 2 grid tlie eae ak 20. ree 
oe A Sy ks 4 . eA Dark mixed, No. 2...... .16: @ .18 
eben Abate Note: ll @.12 eres ei ee grades, muwe 
Flannels : Red flannel, all wool ... .20 @ .22 
Fine white tall eSB 35 Red knit stock, strictly 
Coarse white ...... 320 all wool) © ...th. te Se ee ADO 
White Now 2s. gecs5 25 ° No. 1 dark blue for. 
Bt ck £ tien wikis aT hosiery, strictly all wool .18 @ .19 
BR Re Ge very. . 054%, No. 2, same, not all wool. .12 @ .14 
; Fine dark merino, all 
Knits. ! wool, No, lo sas ack, .07 
WV GHGGr SSC sey ha hv nce 35 @ .36 Medium dark merino, all ; 
Blue, dark ..... ot Ek yD ak MOO INO AE as see .05 
Blne,, wht eye... 14 @ .16 Medium dark merino, not . 
Blue, mixed ....... 15 @ .16 extracted-.., a... 05 4s os .03 
Black, trimmed .... .16 @ .17 Medium dark merino, all 
Black, untrimmed .. .14 @ .15 RV CWAL Sere. ta, Sat Seay rhe ene .05 
Reads /:h tases sehen 23 @ .24 Fine light merino, all 
Ha piery | Aree mt emt 19 @ .20 arch reese a agar etord ieee Ts 
: Fine black merino, all 
ap hipaa ie abe eee Gee WOOLY hee’ ise sraieaaraae pe NG) LE 
ShOSL OTA A Ae. fact te 19 @ .20 Medium light merino, all e 
Dark ..........046. 15 @ .16 ewools tas te eee 15 @ .18 
Fancy Stern ohakats Memat One Te 09 @ 10 Medium light merinos, : 
pon aes CPACTOG ios i Riad ce’ 10 @ .12 
Hoods: 5 
Medium blacky.seis225.. 10 @ .12 
Laighties driest cise 24 25 
8 @ To order: Olives, - all 
Delaines: 5. WOOL, SEUNG apie sater ee eee 13 @ .15 
DUS IPREO ob eech: & sosea ans 04 @ 05 — Blues, all wool ....... 8s @.16 


Skirted worsteds : 


ImporTS OF NOILS, 


APPENDIX 


SKIRTED CLOTHS 


Skirted cloth: 


Fiscal Year Noils 
July 1-June 30, 
1922-1923 : 
Quantity Value 
Pounds Dollars 
July 1 to Sept. 1, 

BIS yk ay Leal 222,585| 143,437 
Oy) el Pe 1,517,438; 710,050 
November ........ 2,375,091| 1,187,061 
Dec@mber agp ase 2,127,466] 1,132,723 
OTB Els os Maoaes 1,157,559) 572,680 
February ........| 947,733) 535,464 
MLB TCD 1) tis ae 1,885,469) 1,047,295 
TIVES Mi a ds oi Rayyseuee’ 1,115,769] 699,135 
DLAGO ge ceritly a ire 915,398; 694,473 
UNOS eh yt ne sss 433,893) 333,986 

SMSVEELE ightialts hos bi 12,698,401) 7,056,304 
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DO) 2 ae ee meaner tate 07% Mine sot ees 05 @ 05% 
HCG nae ae 06 @ .06% DienGy er. ce ace .0444@ .05 
LS PROD Tier ty te age 05%@ .06 : Blue, weet oeeteeat is 03 @ 038% 
SPER TE tenet aOR os vlses eet ain 04 @ 04% Fiain<blacky 275 Ge5 .03 @ .038% 
Brown 3 pee en OT? GeO TSiire DaBiaden a: hte ne te: .02%4@ .03 
Skirted, tan kersey ... .15 @ .16 
Skirted, tan covert ... .18 @ .20 
(168) SHODDY, MUNGO AND EXTRACT WOOL 
White softs, “mixed,” all New blue worsteds, fine. .42 @ .44 
BVO ine RO a: ing tals: 56 @ 60 New light worsteds, fine. .29 @ .32 
White softs, all wool.... .62 @ .64. Fine white worsteds, gar- 
Coarse light merinos, all Hetteds was eee 50 @ .55 
ci] Mie ae aes we as 21° @ .22 % blood white worsted 
Fine light merinos, all garnptiads 5.0.5). 20 ica 60 @ .65 
WORD Rit mes ety sae 36 @ .37° +3 blood white worsted 
Coarse dark merinos, all . PRPNOULEMES otis sae ees ws 53 @ .5d 
PION eke, fe BA tis. Pos 12 14° blood white worsted f 
Dark worsteds, all wool. .16 @ .18 parnetteds: oc. cc ue. 3% 55 @ .60 
Black worsteds, all wool. .28 @ .24 Colored garnetteds ...... .56 @ .58 
New black worsteds, fine. .43. @ .44 Fine Oxford garnetteds.: .58 @ .60 
Light worsteds, all wool. .22 @ .25 
| FLOCKS 
Fulling flocks, white.... .09 @ .10 Blanket flocks, good 
Fulling flocks, colored .. .06 @ .07 straight white ....... 05 @ .06 
-Napper flocks, white .... .08 @ .10 Shear tock ooh ses cara. 01 “@ .02 
Napper flocks, colored .. .05 @ .06 ' 


WASTES, WooL Racs, FLocks AND Mungo By MONTHS, 
‘FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1923 


Wool Rags, 
and Mungo - 


Wastes (a) 


| 


Quantity Value Quantity 


Pounds Dollars Pounds 


17,851,682 
1,507,842 
450,541 
507,926 
984,469 
921,193 
2,396,761 
1,875,652 
963,810 
555,433 


@ 6-0-1108 


1,321,447 
478,27] 
1,047,650 
1,129,430 
823,763 
1,250,333 
1,138,650 
631,368 
523,423 


eeereee 


570,935. 
232,807 
519,845 
522,344 
427,800 
656,381 
580,022 
324,616 
280,443 


8,344,335] 4,115,193 28,015,309 


a Wastes not reported separately prior to October, 
+ Not possible to give monthly totals. 


* September 22 to October 31. 


Flocks 


Value 


Dollars 


2,277,570 
233,375 
104,492 
168,160 
251,474 
228,779 
620,386 
485,785 
253,390 
174,792 


4,798,203 


s 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED 


ADELAIDE Woors.—Most of the wools from the State of South 
Australia are sold in Adelaide, and are known as Adelaide wools. 

ANTHRAX.—Both men and animals are subject to this infec- 
tious disease, which develops a virulent ulcer and high fever. It 
localizes in the skin or lungs and sometimes in the intestines. It 
is not always fatal. When confined to the skin alone a cure is 
usually effected. This disease is also known as black-leg and 
- wool-sorters’ disease. 
ASTRAKHAN.—(a) This name is given to a grade of Karakul 


lambskins. The astrakhans are less lustrous, have longer hair — 


and a much more open curl than the first grade of Karakul 
lambskins, which are known as Persian lamb. The name is taken 
from a province of that-name bordering on the Caspian Sea, in 
the southeastern part of European Russia. (b) The name is also 
applied to woven and knitted imitations of natural astrakhan. — 
Mohair and luster wool yarns are used to give the luster. 

Basy Compine Woor.—Short, fine staple wools usually under 
2.5 inches, and treated by the French comb in the manufacture 
of French-spun worsted yarns. | 

Betty Woou.—That which grows on the belly of the sheep. 
It is often uneven and tender, and is always shorter than wool 
from other parts of the body. It is often stained and dungy. 

Brack Toppep.—This term describes the effect produced by 
Merino fleeces containing a large amount of yolk which collects 
and holds dirt and dust. | | 

Brack Woor.—The term includes any wool that is Buse 
or wholly black, brown or gray. 

Botany Woou.—All fine Australian wools are better known 
in Great Britain as Botany wools, and the term is used exten- 
sively in the United States. The name is taken from the harbor 


called Botany Bay, which is located on the eastern coast of 
236 
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Australia, south of Sydney, in the State of New South Wales. 
The district adjacent to ou bay is noted for the production of 
fine wools. | 

BraDrorp SysteM.—This is also known as the English Sys-_ 
tem. It is one of the methods of producing worsted yarns. The 
spinning is performed on cap frames. The thread is smooth 
compared with woolen yarn and the fibers parallel. 

Bratp Woou.—Grade name. Also known as luster wool. 

Break IN Woout.—Wool which is weak at one particular point 
of the staple, but sound above and below the break. 

BRIGHTNESS.—Wool of light appearance. | 

BritcH Woor.—Wool from the hindquarters of the sheep; 
usually the coarsest on the body. 

_ Broap.—A straight-fibered, non-elastic wool. 

Broap Tart.—The grade of Karakul lambskin lower than 
astrakhan is known as broad tail. Broad-tail skins are taken 
from lambs prematurely born. Their hair is shorter than that 
on Persian lambskins, and instead of being tightly curled it is 
swirled, and exhibits a very attractive wavy pattern. Woven 
fabrics manufactured to imitate the broad-tail effect are usually 
~ ealled karakul or caracul in the trade. | 

Broap-TAtLep Suzep.—Practically the same as fat-tailed sheep. 

Broken Woor.—That which has become detached or been torn 
from the fleece. 

Broxes.—Short wool found around the edges of the belly and 
neck. | | 

BrusHED Woo.s.—This term is only applicable to pulled wools, 
and is taken from the scrubbing or brushing process, which 
removes burrs, sand, dirt and other foreign substances from the 
fleeces. This brushing process takes place while the wool is still 
a part of the pelt. 

Bucx.—A male goat used for breeding. 

Buck Fierces.—Fleeces shorn from rams, 

Burtrs.—Heavy dungy locks. Butts and tags are the same. 

Cape Woors.—These wools are produced in British South 
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Africa, and are also known as South African wools. The name 
was first given to the wools produced in Cape Colony, which in 
turn was named from the Cape of Gaod Hope. — 

CaracuL.—This is another spelling for Karakul. 

CarBonizeED Woou.—That which has been treated with a solu- 
tion of sulphuric acid to remove the vegetable matter. Carbon- 
izing is more commonly practiced with clothing wools. 

Carpinc.—Consists of opening the wool staples, separating the 
fibers to a certain extent, condensing and delivering the opened 
wool in a continuous strand or sliver. | 

CarpinG Woo.s.—Wools best adapted by their short length 
for processing on the woolen system, 

Carpet Woo.i.—Low, coarse wool, usually obtained from 
native, unimproved sheep and used in the manufacture of car- 
pets. There is very little produced in the United States. 

Casinc.—To separate and pack fleeces of the same quality in 
bales or sacks. . . 

CHARACTER.—A_ true, sound stapled wool with ‘evenness of — 
quality and regularity of crimp and serrations. | 

_Ciassinc.—A term used in Australia for grading fleeces after 
they have been skirted. ees 

CLoTHING Woors.—Same as carding wools. 

CLtoupy Woon.—Such wool shows the presence of discolorations 
in the fleece on various parts of the body. It is usually due to 
rain dripping down on sheep from leaky roofs, irregular and 
uneven exposure, or inheritance. It is seldom found in the fleeces 
from range sheep. | | | 

Coutp Trst.—Shrinkage tests are known as cold tests when the 
scoured wool is allowed to stand several hours after drying in 
order to regain moisture. 

CotontaAL Woots.—This term is applied to the wools of Austra- 
lia, New Zealand and South Africa. 

Crurcuines.—Colonial term for pieces. | 

CompBinc.—An operation in worsted manufacture which 
straightens the fibers, and separates the short, weak and tangled 
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fibers known as noils from the continuous strand of long, parallel 
fibers known as top. | | 
Comsinc Woor.—That which is best adapted for making 
worsted yarns. : oe 
ComMEBACK,—In America this refers to a wool fine in daality 
and having more length than would ordinarily be expected. In 
Australia, it is the result of breeding crossbreds back toward pure 
Merinos, one of the parents being a pure-blood Merino. 
Concorp1A Woot.—Located in Argentina on the Uruguay 
River is the city of Concordia. It is the main shipping point for 
the wools grown in northern Uruguay and contiguous territory in 
Argentina. 
Conprrion.—Refers to the degree of oil in grease wool. It | 
largely regulates the price. In scoured wool it is used to indicate 
the degree of moisture. 
CotteD Fieece.—A cotted fleece is one in which the fibers 
close to body are matted or tangled. This condition may be 
caused by ill health of the sheep, such as a fever, or the absence 
of the proper.amounts of yolk or grease in the wool. These 
fleeces are often produced by very old sheep with low vitality. 
— Cow-Tarn.—A very coarse fleece, or exceptionally coarse britch 
wool. More like hair than wool. 

~Crimp.—The natural waviness of the wool fiber. Uniformity 
and abundance of crimp indicate superior wool. The term crimp 
is sometimes applied only to Merino wools where the waves are 
frequent and sharply defined, leaving the term waviness to 
describe other wools not possessing this feature to such a high 
degree. | a 

CrossBRED.—The offspring resulting from mating a ram and 
ewe of different breeds, usually a Merino.ewe, with a long-wool — 
ram. . 

Crosssrep Woors.—Wools obtained from crossbred sheep. 

_ Curtis.—Sheep which are below a required standard. 

Dam.—Same as ewe. 

Damp Woor.—When stored in a damp condition wool becomes 
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discolored and turns yellow. This cannot be removed by scouring, 
and prevents its use in white yarns, thereby lowering its value. 
Pronounced forms of mildew are liable ‘to develop and weaken 
the wool, lowering its spinning properties. 

DrFEcTIvE.—Denotes that something will show disadvan- 
tageously after the wool is scoured. Tire, water, vegetable matter 
or moths may cause defective wools. California burry wool is 
quoted as defective. 

DrEGREASED WooL.—Wool from which the grease and dirt have 
been extracted by the naphtha process. 

Demi-Luster.—Wool that is not sufficiently lustrous or bright 
to be classed or graded with pure-bred luster wool. 

DreLaInE Woou.—Delaine originally referred to a fine type of 
women’s dress goods. Delaine wools are fine combing wools from 
Ohio and vicinity, but not necessarily confined to the Delaine 
Merino. 

- Densrty.—The number of fibers produced on a given area of 
the sheep’s body. The more numerous the fibers the greater the 
density. 

Derprtatory.—An application used to take off hair. The com- 
pound used in wool pulling usually consists of sodium sulphide, 
sulphuric acid and oyster shells. The latter yield lime. 

Dor.—A female goat. | | 

Domestic Wooxr.—(a) General meaning includes all wools 
grown in this country as distinguished from foreign wools. (b) 
In a strict sense wools grown in this country, east of the Rockies, 
and raised under farming conditions. 

Dowxricuts.—In England this term is applied to the short 
wool }btained from the neck portion of the fleece. 

Down Woots.—Wools produced by the British down breeds 
of sheep, such as the Southdown, Hampshire, see aaa etc. 


Downy Woots.—Very soft to the toych. 


EASTERN PuttED Woors.—Pulled wools Roce from the 
slaughter houses of the East, therefore domestic wools are supe- 
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rior to the Western pulled wools which are principally peur el 
wools. 

Ewr.—A female ahdep’ | 

Extract Wooxr.—Recovered wool fiber obtained from rags 
containing a percentage of cotton. 

Fatt Woou.—Wool shorn in the fall, and represents a five to 
six months’ growth, and is the second shearing in the year. 

Fat-TarLepD SHEEP.—These sheep are common sheep and 
native to Asia, Asia Minor, Russia and the Balkan States. The 
fat, which is secured from the enormous tails of these sheep, is 
the most valuable product of the carcass. The fleeces are un- 
usually kempy and grade as carpet wools. | | 

FELLMONGERING.—A term used to describe the removal of wool 
from sheep pelts. 

Freitine.—The property wool possesses of Pea Aas or r felting 
together. r 

FILLING Gata —Threads that run crosswise in cloth and 
fill in between the warp interlacings. , 

Fuar-Tartep Sueep.—Similar to fat-tailed sheep. 

Fieece.—The coat of wool which covers a sheep, or that is. 
shorn from a sheep at one time, usually representing one year’s 
erowth. 

Fiocxs.—Short waste fibers "aBieiOd from cloth in fulling, 
napping and shearing. | 
 Free.—This term is used to indicate the absence of defects. 
The usual meaning is free from burrs, | 

Frencu SystemM.—This method of processing produces worsted 
| yarn from shorter staple wool than the Bradford System. It is 
usually mule spun. The yarn is softer, bulkier and loftier than 
Bradford yarn. ‘ No twist is introduced in the processes preceding 
actual spinning. , 

Frips.—Short and dirty locks of small size. Dungy bits of 
wool and second cuts. | 


Frowsy Woor.—A lifeless-appearing wool with the fibers lying 
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more or less topsy-turvy. The opposite of lofty wool. Usually 
dry and harsh. 

GARNETTED Stock.—Recovered fiber obtained re treatment of 
garnett machine on rags or thread waste. hy 

GRADE.—(a) The quality or relative fineness of the wool. (b) 
Sheep of mixed blood, showing no particular breed character- 
istics. 'The term is also applied to crossbred sheep. i 

GrapiIne.—Classifying the fleeces according to fineness and 
length of staple and availability for the various mill require- 
ments without untying the string. 

GREASE WooL.—Wool as it comes from living eheeD with the 
grease still in it. | 

Grirry.—Wool containing an excessive quantity of sand or 
Sit. as 

GumMy Firece.—This is due to the coagulated yolk, and - is 
often caused by shearing the fleece while damp. — 

Harr.—Usually straight, non-elastic and glossy. Stronger, 
smoother and usually coarser than wool. Lacks felting prop- 
- erties. — | | | | 
Harr-Comsine Woorts.—Medium wools such as produced by 
the British down breeds were at one time widely known as half- 
combing wools. 

Harp Wastres.—These are also known as yarn waste, thread. 
waste and hard ends. The spinning, spooling, winding, warp 
dressing and weaving departments are the principal contributing 
sources for hard wastes. 3 

Hoe orn Hocgeert Woor.—English term for the first pee shorn » 
from a sheep about one year old. Naturally finer and longer than 
wether wools and classes a trifle higher. 

“Hort-House” Lamps.—This term is given to lambs’ dropped 
in the fall and winter. They are also known as winter lambs. 

~ Hot Trst.—This is the name applied to a shrinkage test when 
the scoured wool is weighed immediately after drying. 
_. Karaxuu.—(a) A breed of sheep native to Bokhara in Cen- 
tral Asia. Important owing to the valuable fur produced on the. 
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lambskins. (b) Woven fabrics made to imitate natural broad- 
tail are termed karakuls in the trade. The name “karakul” is 
taken from the village of Kara Kul (black lake), in the ee 
part of Bokhara. 

Kremp.—Dead fibers, chalky white and without luster. Larger 
diameter than surrounding wool fibers. Resists dyestuffs and is 
deficient in felting properties. 

Kip.—A young goat. 

LamsB.—A young sheep. | 

Lams’s Woou.—Wool shorn from lambs up to seven months 
old. Soft and possessing superior spinning properties over wools 
of equal quality shorn from older sheep. This is due to the fiber 
ends retaining the natural tip, while the fiber ends have been cut 
by a previous shearing on older sheep and are therefore blunt. 

Lean Woox.—Wool with very poor spinning properties. Espe- 
cially deficient in waviness, 

Line Fiereces.—Those midway between two erades as to qual- 
ity or length. 

LivE Woou.—Lofty wool shorn from living sheep. : 

Lorry Woon.—Open wool, full of “life.” Springs back into 
_ normal position after being crushed in the hand. Very elastic. 

Luster Woou.—This is obtained from long-wool sheep, such as 
the Lincoln, Leicester, Cotswold, ete. It is known as luster, wool 
because the coarse fibers reflect light. It is also known as braid’ 
wool. 

Matcuines.—Portions of fleeces of the same quality from 
which all inferior wool has been removed. 


Mepium Woots.—(a) Those wools which average in length 
between long and short wools. (b) Sometimes refers to the gen- 
eral quality. In such cases the term includes the grades high 
1/ -blood,. %-blood and low 1/,-blood wools. 

Merrin Woor.—This is secured from the decomposed remains 
of Merino sheep on the Western ranges. After scouring it has 
_an old-ivory tint, and is very difficult to bleach. Merrin wool 
possesses unnatural softness. 
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Mopoc.—Reclaimed wool fiber from hard-woven and fulled 
fabrics. | 

Native Woors.—This term is appked to. those wools produced 
east of the Mississippi River. . 

Nom.—<A_ by-product of worsted manufacture during combing 
consisting of short and tangled fibers under a desired length. It 
is used as a raw material in the manufacture of woolens. __ 

Orr Sorts.—The by-products of sorting consisting of the less 
desirable parts of the fleece. In fine staple or any other grade 
there are certain quantities of short, coarse, stained and colored 
wools. These are the off sorts. | 

Orpinary.—The term “ordinary” is sometimes used for terri- 
tory clothing or carding wools. In such eases it distinguishes 
the wool so described from “staple.” 

PrrstAN Lamp.—This is the best grade of Karakul lambskins. 
They have the most pronounced, most uniform and tightest curls. 
The term Persian was given to them for the reason that at one 
time all these skins found their way to the Kuropean markets 
from Persia, and the impression then prevailed that practically 
all the skins were produced in Persia. 

PickLocK Woo.r.—Formerly a grade above XX. Picklock was 
the product of Silesian and Saxony Merino blood. There is no 
American market grade of that name at present, as there is 
practically none of this wool on the American market. A very 
small quantity of this quality of wool is produced in West. Vir- 
elnia. 

Preces.—The wool removed by skirting the fleece. 

PoLtLeD.—Without horns. oh ae 

Port Puititip Woors.—Wools raised in the southern part of 
Victoria, and shipped through Melbourne and Geelong are known 
as Port Phillip wools. Port Phillip is an extensive bay on the 
southern coast of the State of Victoria, and the two important 
wool centers named above are located on its shores. 


PuLLeD Woot. 
sheep’s pelt by slipping, sweating or the use of depilatory. 


Wool taken from the skin of a slaughtered 
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Punta ARENAS Woou.—Punta Arenas ls a seaport in Chile on 
the Straits of Magellan. Large quantities of low crossbred comb- 
ing wools especially suitable for knitting yarns are grown in 
neighboring provinces of both Argentina and Chile, and are 
shipped from this town. 

Quatity.—The diameter and relative fineness of the wool. It 
largely determines the spinning quality. 

Ram.—A male sheep used for breeding. A ram produces longer | 
and stronger wool than ewes and wethers. 

Rance Woor.—That shorn from sheep raised under ranching | 
conditions. In the United States, better known as territory wool. 

ReGain.—This term refers to the amount of moisture absorbed 
from the air by scoured wool after leaving the dryer. 

Resects.—Off-grades and off-sorts,. such as cotted fleeces, 
black wool, tender wool, too much kemp and fleeces with a vile 
odor shorn from sick sheep or decaying carcasses. Also fleeces 
containing considerable vegetable matter. 7 

RivertnA Woors.—These come from river lands in the State 
of Victoria, Australia. | 
- Run-Out Freece.—One that is not uniform, but much coarser 
on the “britch” than elsewhere. Lacking character. It may 
contain a large amount of kemp. 

Seconp Curs.—Careless shearing sometimes results in cutting 
wool which has already been shorn once. This produces short 
fibers known as fribs and second cuts. 

ScrusBep Woors.—Same as brushed wools. 

Semi-Brigut Woou.—Brighter than territory wool, but too 
dark to be classed as bright. 

SHarry Woou.—Wool of good length and spinning properties. 
The removal of the fleece of wool from the sheep. 


SHEARING. 
SHEARLINGS.—Short wool pulled from skins of sheep shorn 
- before slaughtering. Also an English term for yearling sheep. 

Sutvy Woot.—A somewhat broad term. It refers to the pres- 
ence of small particles of vegetable matter in the wool, such as 
burrs, stickers, leaves, twigs and stems. 
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Suoppy.—(a) In its broad meaning, wool that has been pre- 
viously made into yarn or fabrics, torn apart and made ready for 
use again. (b) In a strict sense, the term applies to recovered 
wool fiber obtained from soft all-wool rags. | 

SHRINKAGE.—The loss due to removal of grease, suint and 
foreign matter when grease wool is scoured. 


SIRE.—Same as ram. 
Skin Woor.—Same as pulled wool. 


Sxirtrnc.—This consists in removing the neck, belly and leg 
pieces and the low quality wool of the britch from the edges of 
the fleece. It is the universal method of preparing wools for 
market in Australia and New Zealand. 


Stipe Woot (Suaps, Suipy).—A Yorkshire dialect word, 
meaning “slip” or “slippery.” 7 | 
~All pulled wool treated with lime is slipy wool and much pulled 
wool not treated with lime is also slipy wool. The lower the 
grade, the more it has a tendency to be slipy. There are wools. 
other than pulled wools that are slipy. Wools that have been 
sheared from sheep that have been so-called hurriedly fattened — 
for the market are recognized as slipy wool. Wools from old 
ewes that have passed their usefulness and are fattened up for 
the butcher will produce wools as above mentioned, slipy. The 
lower grades become more slipy than the higher grades. 


All mohair is slipy compared with wool, yet it is rarely referred 
to as a slipy material. In sorting mohair, a slipy fleece can be 
recognized, just as you can tell a fat sheep fleece in sorting 
ordinary wool. Overfeeding is the cause in both cases. There 
is a wonderful difference as to wool of well-fed sheep and one 
that is underfed. | | | 7 

Sorr Wasres.—These include card strippings, card fly and 
soft floor sweepings. Also included are sliver, top, slubbing and 
roving wastes, but these seldom reach the market, as they are | 
usually worked up by the mill in which they originate. 


Sortinc.—The classification and division of the wool fibers 
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in a fleece into various groups or sorts, according to fineness, 
| length, soundness, elasticity, spinning and other properties, 

Spring Woou.—Six to eight months’ growth; shorn in the 
spring where sheep are sheared twice a year. 

StarineED Woou.—That which is discolored by urine, dung, ete. 

StapLe.—(a) A lock or bunch of wool as it exists in the fleece. 
(b) Territory combing wool. (c) Having reference to the length 
of the fiber. 

Srar Lors.—Lots of wool consisting of one, two or three bales 
offered at the London Auctions are known as star lots. ‘ 

STUBBLE SHEARING.—Shearing some distance from the skin, 
leaving a “‘stubble.” | 

Sur Generis.—This Latin term means of its own kind; 
other words, an original and distinctive type without eae 
- with any other type. 3 

Surnt.—Excretions from sweat glands deposited in the wool. 

Suppr.—This trade term is apparently without a definite 
meaning, and when used, it is applied to medium pulled wools, 
such as B super and C super. However, the term is seldom used, 
and is fast disappearing. It is pee an abbreviation for the 
word superior. In Great Britain, “super’’ is a grade term, and 
represents wools between the grades of “pick” and “selected.” — 

SWEATING SHEDS.—Sheds in which sheep are ‘‘sweated”’ before 
shearing. The object is to raise the yolk and make shearing 


~ easier. 


Tacs.—Large dungy locks. 

Tra or Teccert.—English term. Same as hog: or hoggett, 
but is applied to shorter wools. : 

Territory Woors.—Territory wools are in general those which 
come from the territory comprising the Intermountain States, 

Tippy Woor.—Wool in which the tip or weather end of the 
fiber is more or less incrusted. 


Tor.—A continuous untwisted strand of the longer wool fibers 
straightened by combing. The short fibers or noil have been 
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removed by the comb leaving the top. After reducing, drawing 
and spinning it becomes worsted yarn. | 

Top-MaxeErs’ Quaitres on CounTSs.—Top- eave qualities or 
counts are the numbers used in designating the quality of certain — 
foreign wools. They range from 12’s upwards. The numbers 
are supposed to indicate the number of hanks of yarn to which 
a pound of top will spin. Each hank represents 560 yards. 

Tus WasuEep.—Wool that has been washed in the fleece after 
having been: sheared. Very rare in America; this practice was 
formerly practiced in Kentucky. 

UNMERCHANTABLE.—Fleeces containing an unusual amount of 

chaff, burrs, seeds or straw, usually necessitating carbonizing, and 
" therefore of inferior value compared with other similar wools free 
from such foreign matter. Also includes wool that has been 
poorly washed upon the sheep’s back, or the wool allowed to 
remain on the sheep for some time before shearing, after having 
been washed. 

Van Woon —This name is given Merino wools grown in Tas- 
mania. | 

VirciIn Woou.—Wool sheared from live sheep, and of course 
not previously used in manufacturing. 

Warp.—The threads which run lengthwise in cloth. 

WasHED Wootrs.—Those from which the suint has been re- 
moved by washing the sheep before shearing. 

Western Woors.—Often applied to all wools grown west of 
the Mississippi River. Specifically it designates the true territory 
wools grown in the Intermountain States. . 

WETHER.— (a) In English wools it refers to welt other than 
the first clip from the sheep. (b) In sheep, a castrated male. 

Wiry Woou.—That which has very poor spinning properties, 
owing to the poor elasticity and pliability of the fiber. 

- Wooten System.—After carding, yarns are spun directly on 
the mule in this system. The fibers are criss-crossed and do not 
lie in any general order. | 
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- Woot-Sorrers’ Disease.—See anthrax. When this disease is 
contracted by wool sorters it is usually caused by a skin abrasion 
on the hands, and nearly always while working on wools from 
Asia or from South America. 

Worstrep.—Yarn spun from top. The wool fibers are paralleled 
and equalized, and the yarn is smooth compared with woolen 
yarns. Owing to its structure, a worsted thread does not possess 
felting properties to the same extent as a woolen. The two sys- 
tems of manufacturing worsted yarn are the Bradford and French. 

YEARLING.—A sheep one year old. 

YieLD.—The amount of scoured wool obtained from a definite 
quantity of grease wool. 

~Youx.—The fatty grease deposited on the wool fibers from the 
oil glands. 
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